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The Cold War in Education* 


: WILLIAM BENTON 

E I 

4 R. CHAIRMAN: I do not know how to begin my testimony better 
0 than by quoting your own words. In the preface to your com- 
Qa s = : ‘ f ‘ : 

E mittee’s new report, “Engineering and Scientific Manpower in the 
8 United States, Western Europe and Soviet Russia,” your opening lines 
= are these: 


“It should be no secret that the United States is in desperate danger 
of falling behind the Soviet world in a critical field of competition— 
the life-and-death field of competition in the education and training 
of adequate numbers of scientists, engineers, and technicians. But 


although it is not a secret, the facts have not sunk into the public 
mind.” 


In these two sentences you went straight to the heart of the matter. 
If we Americans are to meet a radical challenge with a radical answer 
our first need is to focus the gaze of the Congress and the public on 
the gauntlet that has been flung at us. Our first need is to arouse our 
people and our legislative representatives from their sleep-walking, to 
arouse them to the accelerating danger. Our second requirement is to 
hammer out the solutions. 

Among those who have sought the facts, there is little disagree- 


2 — 


———. 


Standing, left to right: S. A. NocK, CLYDE VROMAN, 


* Testimony before the Subcommittee on Research and Development, Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, Washington, May 1, 1956. 
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ment about them. I cannot recall a post-Korean issue coming to the 
Congress where the facts, as distinct from policy, have been clearer. 
If there is disagreement about the facts, it is only as to whether they 
are alarming or catastrophic. Your Committee’s report seems to put 
Dean John Dunning of the Columbia University Engineering School 
in the latter camp. He said: 
“As it stands, nothing can be done to prevent the Russians from gain- 
ing on us in scientific and technical manpower at a ratio of 2 to 1. 
Already we have lost the battle of engineering manpower—at least 
in numbers.” 
I have read British studies on Soviet professional manpower, and 
I have reviewed the impressive 400-page study by Dr. Nicholas De- 
Witt of Harvard which forms the basis of your Committee’s summary. 
In my judgment, and on the basis of my interviews with leaders of 
Soviet education, Dr. DeWitt is too conservative in his recital of 
Soviet achievements. I do not believe he gives sufficient weight to 
the mounting momentum of Soviet educational growth. The Soviet 
decision to make compulsory its basic ten-year school—to make this 
compulsory for all boys and girls from 7 to 17, thus adding three 
years to the former minimum—was decreed only in 1951. It is to be 
achieved by 1960. I was told in Moscow and Kiev that it is already 
70 per cent realized, with the full ten-year program now effective in 
all cities. There seemed to be little doubt that this will be 100 per 
cent by the end of the current five-year plan. This in itself will consti- 
tute an enormous spurt forward in the training of Soviet manpower. 
Dr. DeWitt tells us the Soviets sometimes withhold figures, and 
sometimes change the statistical base unexpectedly, but that in this 
area at least, they never practice outright fraud. The figure I was given 
for enrollment in higher institutions—1,825,000—was about 100,000 
higher than his. My figure on enrollment in the tekhnikums— 
2,500,000—exceeds his by about 800,000. My figures are somewhat 
more recent. They may indicate the accelerating momentum. 
Questions of judgment enter here. Mr. Khrushchev announced in 
February that all tuition fees in the Soviet Union are to be abolished 
this fall. Is not this a still further indication of the Soviet drive to 
develop and exploit the full potentialities of its manpower? How far 
will such a drive succeed, and how rapidly? My judgment is that both 
the chance and the speed of success are higher than statistical tables 
could possibly reveal. 
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We want our statisticians, our experts, to be cautious, to provide 
the qualifications and the footnotes, and to point up the exceptions. 
The task of statesmanship, the task of this Committee, is to see the 
larger meaning, to interpret and propose and persuade, and to look 
ahead and guess the future and prepare the American people for it. 

Your report shows that the number of trained engineers in the 
USSR increased from 41,000 in 1929 to 541,000 in 1954—an in- 
crease of 500,000 in 25 years—or 1300 per cent. In the U. S. our 
increase was from 215,000 to 500,000 in approximately the same 
period—about 225 per cent. Your report shows that the number of 
engineers graduating from Soviet higher institutes increased from 
28,000 in 1950 to 63,000 in 1955. In the same period the number 
of engineering graduates in the United States plummeted from 
52,000 down to 23,000. There is reason to believe the trend is being 
reversed in the U. S. But there is no reason to believe it is being re- 
versed in the USSR. Let us remember Mr. Khrushchev’s exclamation 
to the people of India last December: ‘We shall see who has more 
engineers, the United States or the Soviet Union.” 

Soviet gains in the production of scientists, especially research sci- 
entists, are equally startling, though by comparison less dismaying. 

How can these trends be dramatized so that we can produce the 
actions the crisis demands? Surely not merely through tables of figures 
in the smallest type of the Government Printing Office. The G.P.O. 
could make Patrick Henry sound about as inflammatory as a tired 
dishrag. 

Let us first ask, what accounts for public and Congressional apathy? 
Why have the facts “‘not sunk into the public mind’’? In part this may 
be because the administration keeps talking about the defeats it has 
inflicted on the Soviet Union. Mr. Dulles even hinted last year that the 
Soviets are on the verge of collapse. But there is a deeper reason. It 
is our American folklore. Our folklore says that Russians are either 
moody philosophers or crafty peasants. They don’t know what to do 
with machines. Our folklore says that Americans are the world’s great- 
est inventors and the world’s best mechanics and gadgeteers; we sub- 
scribe to the belief that God gave us extraordinary talent for ‘“‘know- 
how.” How can anyone learn to make or handle machines better than 
we Americans do; and especially, how can the Russians? 

Everyone who has had to deal with public opinion knows it’s easier 
to utilize folklores, and the clichés of folklore, than to change them. 
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In this case we must change them. Only last month came a story from 
Moscow which gave me wry amusement, a kind of man-bites-dog 
story. A Texas corporation, no less, was granted the right to manu- 
facture a Soviet turbodrill, no less. This drill was developed by the 
Soviet petroleum industry for digging wells through hard rock. The 
New York Times said it was “10 times as fast as our conventional 
rotary drill.’ Detroit engineers report automation matching our best. 
Each day and week there is a new story of Soviet technological ad- 
vances. 

When I was Assistant Secretary of State ten years ago the Soviets 
were entering a particularly chauvinistic phase. They were laying claim 
in their world propaganda to one great invention after another, most 
notably radio. We wondered when they would claim credit for base- 
ball. I wrote to my editor-in-chief at Britannica, Mr. Walter Yust, a 
good Taft Republican who reads The Chicago Tribune every morn- 
ing, and asked, what about these claims? He replied, in effect, let's 
not discount them without examination. He reminded me of the sci- 
entific tradition of nineteenth century Russia. He reminded me that in 
the first decade of the twentieth century more world-patents were 
applied for by Russian inventors than by the inventors of any other 
nation. The Russian economy wasn’t then capable of developing the 
inventions, so the Russians tended not to get the credit. Gentlemen, 
there’s no doubt that the Russian economy today, which is expanding 
at a much more rapid rate than our own, is capable of developing its 
own—and other people’s—inventions. 

Further, some people have liked to delude themselves by explaining 
away Soviet advances in nuclear explosives and nuclear energy, and 
in the development of guided missiles, and in other fields, as the 
achievements of captured German scientists, or as due to espionage. 
Others have deluded themselves by placing too great weight on the 
deadening effect of political dogmas or interference in scientific 
thought. The degree to which the scientists and engineers have been 
imposed on by the politicians has in my view been greatly exagger- 
ated. Many Soviet engineers and scientists are not members of the 
Party. The Marxist-Leninist dialectic does not impinge itself on the 
physical and mathematical sciences—at least to any degree that bothers 
a creative scientist. The most spectacular example of such interference 
in biology, the Lysenko theory in genetics, now seems headed for the 
ashcan. 

Finally, some people may like to console themselves with the 
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thought that the quality of Soviet scientific and technical education 
(training is perhaps a better word) is inferior to ours. The curriculum 
of the Soviet ten-year school should explode that myth—if we can 
get our people to listen: five years of physics, five years of biology, and 
four of chemistry compulsory for all students; ten years of math- 
ematics, up through trigonometry, and one of astronomy, compulsory 
for all. 


II 


I saw at first hand something of the rigor and discipline of the 
Soviet school system—the long hours, the six days a week and ten 
months a year at school, the vacations which include compulsory work 
in factory or on farin, the frequent and searching examinations. 

The contrast with our own primary-secondary-school curriculum is 
startling. Lewis Strauss, Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
recently told the Thomas Alva Edison Foundation: ‘‘I can learn of 
no public high school in our country where a student obtains so 
thorough a preparation in science and mathematics, even if he seeks 
it—even if he should be a potential Einstein, Edison, Fermi, or Bell.” 
What Admiral Strauss is saying amounts to this: every youngster in 
the Soviet Union gets a better scientific grounding than any young- 
ster in the United States. As an aside, I point out to the Committee 
that, with our long summer vacations, dating back to the days when 
the young people were needed for work on the farms, and with our 
light schedules of academic work, we keep the youngsters in public 
school for 12 years and achieve far less than the Russians and other 
Europeans do in 10. (A quick way to relieve the teacher shortage 
would be to squeeze two needless years out of our system; and this, 
with a ten-month school year, would make it very easy greatly to raise 
the salaries of competent teachers, even on present budgets.) 

At the level of higher training in the USSR we have Dean Dun- 
ning’s statement that “‘on the master’s and doctoral levels they (the 
Soviets) appear to have been giving degrees to probably three or four 
times as many as we have.” 

Out of the 67 members of the Council of Ministers of the USSR, 
39—more than half—have had a scientific or technical education. Mr. 
Yelutin, the Minister of Higher Education, whose ministry controls 
the 33 Soviet universities and shares control of the 800 or more tech- 
nical institutes, is a metallurgist. 

Let me now add a new dimension to the urgency of the problem 
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posed for us by the new Soviet threat—a dimension you would scarcely 
deduce from studying the mere statistics. Manifestly we are worried 
because technology can change the balance of military power. That is 
worry enough. Further, we are worried because technology, through 
its impact on heavy industry, can change the world balance of eco- 
nomic power. 

The problem, however, is wider and deeper than both these con- 
cerns suggest. These two apprehensions, though they are real enough, 
do not sufficiently take into account the new Soviet tactics of “com- 
petitive coexistence.’ I have seen no comment—other than my own 
cries of distress—about what the rise of Soviet science and technol- 
ogy is doing and can do to the “psychological power balance.’ I am 
not fearful that the Soviets will outdo us in the export of automobiles, 
or tractors, or business machines; these earn for us not only money 
but envy. I am upset about the Soviet talent and capacity for export- 
ing ideas. They are today producing almost three times as many new 
engineers as we are, yet their own industrial capacity is still only half 
the size of ours. What will happen to this growing crop of trained 
men? Bulganin at the Twentieth Soviet Congress in February said 
that under the new five-year plan, 4,000,000 graduate technicians 
would pour out of Soviet institutions, as many as under the last two 
five-year plans put together. Where will they go? Most assuredly a 
substantial block will be exported. Every graduate, as at West Point 
and Annapolis, is, for the first three years, under orders from the 
State, which paid for his education. The Soviet scientists, engineers, 
and technicians can be sent anywhere in the world, just as though they 
were front-line troops. The countries of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America are hungering for the knowledge and know-how these men 
command. 

The new propaganda of the Kremlin, emphasizing economic, po- 
litical, and ideological competition, clearly reveals the long-range 
Soviet plan—a plan so potent as to make military maneuvering seem 
by comparison tactical and even diversionary. Central to it is this 
schooling for export of thousands of indoctrinated and capable engi- 
neers, scientists, schoolmasters, and technicians of all kinds. These 
are being trained to help convert the world to communism. In Burma 
last December Khrushchev and Bulganin offered to build and staff a 
technological institute in Rangoon, “a gift to the people of Burma 
from the people of the Soviet Union,” as they put it. An advance 
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guard of technicians is now in India, in connection with the steel mill 
the Soviets are building for India. A technical institute has also been 
offered to India, and enticing inducements have been advanced to 
Egypt, Afghanistan, and Latin America. 

Did you notice that six years of foreign-language study is com- 
pulsory for every Russian boy and girl in his first ten years of school- 
ing, and that further foreign language study is required in higher 
education? I was astonished in Moscow to learn that there are some 
schools where al] the teaching is conducted in a foreign language. 
Thus, my son John, aged 13, visited a school in Moscow where every- 
thing except Russian literature is taught in English. The name of this 
school is ‘Moscow School Number One.” English, by the way, is the 
favorite foreign language. It is the new language of science and gives 
access, with Russian, to the world’s scientific literature. 

I have a suggestion to you this morning on how you can begin to 
convey some sense of the urgency of this new problem—at least to 
your colleagues here on the Hill. You aren't likely to do it with sta- 
tistics. Even though I had spent weeks preparing for my trip of last 
fall, including two weeks in London, I was aroused myself only by 
my first-hand exposure to what is going on. 

On my first day in the Soviet Union I toured the huge Lenin 
Library in Leningrad. I gathered that I was the second American since 
the war to visit it. Its director claims it houses 12 million volumes. 
Every desk and chair in the great reading rooms adjacent to the scien- 
tific stacks was occupied; the silence was absolute; the concentrated 
zeal of hundreds upon hundreds of earnest-looking students was to 
me a bit breathtaking. I said to my librarian-guide, “Are these students 
from the University?” “Oh, no,” he replied, ‘the University has its 
own library; these are workers from the night shifts of the factories, 
and by night our reading rooms are crowded with those from the day 
shifts. We operate day and night. This is how the workers prepare for 
examinations for advanced training in the universities and the insti- 
tutes.” 

One sees youngsters in their mid-teens, and young Russian married 
couples, in the bookstores browsing at the sections featuring scientific 
works; they buy books on nuclear physics in preference to novels or 
handbooks on interior decoration. This is how to get ahead in Soviet 
society today. 

In Moscow I spent several hours with the prorector of the Uni- 
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versity of Moscow, Professor Vovchenko, a chemist. The University, 
which enrolls 23,000 students, dominates the city. Its gleaming new 
33-story central tower is dedicated to the sciences. The recent invest- 
ment of three billion rubles for this new building, completed in 1953, 
is astonishing by our standards. It is equivalent to at least $150 mil- 
lion, figuring the ruble as five cents, the lowest estimate of its value 
given anywhere. Thus this building cost more than has been spent 
for the complete physical plant of all but a very few American uni- 
versities. It contains 1,900 laboratory rooms. It symbolizes to all 
Russia what lies ahead in the fulfillment of Soviet ambitions for 
youth. Here work most of the 2,000 professors of the University of 
Moscow who teach students. Here, too, are the 500 scholars dedicated 
to research, from whom no teaching is expected. All 2,500 must seek 
to make their own individual scientific contributions in the labora- 
tories. If they don’t, they are fired. Those who succeed receive the 
highly prized doctorate, a top or super-degree for which we have no 
equivalent. The impact of that structure, which can be seen from 
everywhere in Moscow, and the busy life within it, can convey the 
sense of urgency far more vividly than most statistics. 

In Kiev I visited a tekhnikum. Dr. DeWitt estimates there are some 
3,700 tekhnikums in the USSR. They are a unique Soviet institution 
—a kind of vocational college producing “‘middle-trained”’ specialists. 
For example, a tekhnikum maintained by the Ministry of Health will 
produce ‘‘feldshers,’’ graduates about halfway between the level of 
a nurse and a doctor. The tekhnikums give four-year courses for those 
who have finished seven primary and secondary grades, or two- or 
2¥-year courses for those who have completed the ten-year school. 
Soon all tekhnikum students will be ten-year graduates. 

My Kiev tekhnikum is one of 50 maintained throughout the Soviet 
Union by the Ministry of Coal and Coke. It is a sprawling brick 
building, not very different in appearance from a large city high 
school in the United States. As with too many of our own big city 
schools, the over-all effect of the exterior is dingy. 

The director told us that his tekhnikum, of which he was im- 
mensely proud, taught courses in four special fields of coal mining: 
the construction of coal mines, the construction of coal mine buildings, 
roadbuilding for coal mines, and the construction and use of com- 
munications equipment in coal mining. Eleven years ago his school 
had only 255 students. Now it has 2,500 and a faculty of 88. 
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He bustled us down a hall and into a laboratory. Here the machines 
began and the shabbiness ended. The laboratory was stocked with 
expensive machinery and electric models of coal mining equipment. 
Some of the models, the director said, were made by his students. The 
more elaborate ones had been built to order at factories, with parts of 
the operating mechanism visible through openings in the sides. 

The department head had been warned of our coming, and was 
eager to show us how each of his models worked. Oozing confidence 
and enthusiasm, he led us to laboratory after laboratory. The variety 
and excellence of the equipment astonished me. Surely few if any of 
our own technical schools can match such equipment. Manifestly it 
was worth hundreds of thousands of rubles, and the director went so 
far as to place the value at “millions.” I think he was right. 

In another laboratory, there was a large and detailed model of the 
entire transportation system of a modern mine, including a complete 
electric train. Another showed a mine’s complete electrical system, 
and still another showed a telephone system, switchboard and all. 
There was a 50 foot long ‘‘coal combine,” a huge machine that eats 
its way right into the face of the coal, picks it up, cuts it in chunks, 
and carries it away. One room, more than 50 feet long, had 40 or 50 
big machines lined up along the walls, something like pictures on the 
walls of a museum, many equipped with elaborate dials and meters. 
Again, the department head wanted to push all the buttons for us. 

The problem of getting students to apply ‘‘voluntarily’”’ for a coal 
mining tekhnikum interested me because I don’t believe that coal 
mining, even at the technician level, is exactly popular as a career in 
the United States. The director intimated that this problem is solved 
by propaganda and promises. As he put it, the graduates cf the ten- 
year schools are “guided” into specific tekhnikums by what he called 
“the process of popularization.” This is a fine Soviet propaganda 
phrase designed to obscure the fact that the students have far less 
choice of fields than they may think. By incentives and scholarships, 
as well as “popularization” in the form of the propaganda of the 
various ministries which operate the tekhnikums, the students are 
siphoned into aeronautical engineering, let us say, instead of into 
history (where scholarships are rare). 

The director of the Kiev tekhnikum told us that the graduates of 
his school would be sent to the coal mines, perhaps in the Donetz 
Basin of the Ukraine, where an alumnus might work as a foreman 
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or in any number of supervisory positions. We had an appointment 
with the Mayor of Kiev, but our tekhnikum director was gladly pre- 
pared to make us late for it. Again and again he delayed our depart- 
ure, insisting that we see “just one more room, just one more lab- 
oratory.” Even when we finally made the break, explaining that we 
had only four minutes in which to drive across the city to meet the 
mayor, the director was still saying, “just one more.” 

That episode left me with more sense of urgency than most sta- 
tistics possibly can. 


III 


So here is my proposal: I urge the entire membership of this sub- 
committee to go to the Soviet Union and see for yourselves. Let us 
apply for visas which put to the test “the spirit of Geneva,” the new 
Soviet propaganda slogan which was being hammered in all media 
when I was in Russia. Apply for the visas now, so that you will be 
sure to have them by the time Congress is ready to adjourn. Take some 
key members of the Appropriations Committees along with you. 
Visit the Ministries of Education and of Higher Education, and the 
various government ministries which finance the technological insti- 
tutes and the tekhnikums. Visit the universities, and the technical 
institutes, and the ten-year schools. Talk to the students, and watch 
them at work. You will come back prepared to convey that sense of 
urgency which is so urgently necessary. You will also come back with 
some very good speeches, perhaps even some campaign issues. 

Ten years ago, as Assistant Secretary of State, back in the days 
when there were only a few Assistant Secretaries and we thought we 
amounted to something, I was trying to create our nation’s first peace- 
time program of international information. I faced the same kind of 
apathy—indeed the same kind of folklore: ‘‘propaganda” was a horrid 
word, and Americans didn’t practice it. Further, after the ’46 election 
of the 80th Congress, my operation became a party issue. I was told 
that I didn’t have the basic legislative authorization. And I didn't 
have the understanding attention of the appropriations committees. 
So I went from office to office up here on the Hill, arguing that the 
committees involved should go abroad and appraise the problem, and 
appraise for themselves the need for our operation. They did so, and 
I believe that is the chief reason the Smith-Mundt Act was passed. 
At the time I was told that my efforts blazed the path for the subse- 
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quent and widespread practice by committees of the House and Senate 
of making study-trips abroad. With the aid of a few friendly editorial 
writers, I helped kill the journalistic idea that such trips were junkets. 
The word stayed dead until the ill-fated Cohn and Schine. 

What should you then seek to do, once the acuteness of the problem 
has broken through into Congressional and public consciousness? I 
have a few suggestions which I do not pretend are comprehensive or 
adequate, but which are at least a very good beginning. 

We cannot duplicate in this country the full array of pressures and 
incentives the Soviet Union is able to bring to bear on its young 
people—and we wouldn’t want to duplicate it if we could. Theirs is 
a highly centralized, push-button system. The curriculum is standard- 
ized throughout the Soviet Union right up to what we would call the 
graduate school level, with only one basic choice open to the student, 
the seeming choice of a career which he makes at the end of the ten- 
year school. If he’s bright enough and is well advised, he will aim at 
maximum training which brings not only rich rewards but also draft 
exemption. 

To the usual incentives of patriotism and of pride in national 
progress, communist leaders have added most tangible allures to pro- 
spective scientists and engineers. They have made the life of science 
among the most satisfying in the Soviet Union. 

A typical Soviet professor gets 6,000 rubles a month, ten times the 
average workman’s 600 to 700 rubles. An outstanding Soviet engineer 
or research scientist can earn up to 40,000 rubles a month, when his 
outside consulting fees are included. In comparative standard of living, 
this would put him in the class of big-time American corporation 
presidents. Indeed, how many corporation presidents earn 70 or 80 
times as much as their file clerks? The contrast has been so extreme 
in the Soviet Union that a dispatch in The New York Times last week 
reported that the big pay and prerequisites are going to be reduced. 
But we can be sure they will still provide plenty of incentive to the 
scientists and engineers. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to quote once more from your own preface: 

“I recognize (you say) that the question of general Federal aid to 

schools is a controversial subject. . . . I suggest we could reach 

agreement that, since it is a constituted Federal function to provide 
for the common defense, Federal spending is proper to provide 
enough well-trained engineers and scientists to sustain our security in 


an age of great scientific ‘break-throughs’. 
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Mr. Chairman, no one who has looked into this momentous prob- 
lem can quarrel with that proposition. 


IV 


I have mentioned the developing Soviet program to use its engi- 
neers to outmatch our technical assistance program—our Point Four. 
Yet, according to my information, the United States is finding it 
increasingly difficult to persuade qualified people to go abroad on our 
technical aid missions. And indeed, why shouldn’t a young engineer 
prefer to build his career in Bridgeport or Topeka, rather than in 
Kabul or Jakarta? Why indeed? If your son were an engineer and he 
were choosing between Pratt & Whitney in Connecticut or the Irra- 
waddy River of Burma—which choice would you advise if you wanted 
him healthy and wealthy? 

I suggested one answer to this national problem at the memorial 
luncheon this year for former Secretary of War Patterson, known to 
many of you. That is the creation by the U. S. government of ‘“Tech- 
nical Assistance Academies,” comparable to the U. S. Military, Naval, 
and Air Force Academies, but designed to produce foreign-aid 
specialists. In the Journal of the Foreign Service Association I read 
recently of a proposal for a career service in technical assistance. Of 
this I am doubtful, but my proposed academies should require three 
years’ service overseas from the graduates, in return for their free 
education; and from such beginnings I agree that a career service 
could develop. These technical academies or institutes should be op- 
erated in conjunction with existing high-level institutions such as 
M.I.T. and the California Institute of Technology. The entire stu- 
dent body should be fully supported while in school, and be given a 
special status under the draft such as reserve commissions on gradua- 
tion. 

These ‘“West Points of Point Four’’ should teach not only engineer- 
ing and technical subjects adapted to the needs of underdeveloped 
nations. They should include emphasis on the recognition of human 
values, including the use of educational techniques, and they should 
insist on a thorough grounding in liberal arts designed to help grad- 
uates to become symbols and spokesmen abroad of our concepts of 
freedom and justice. 

West Point was founded, and was sustained in its early years, not 
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only to provide an officer corps for our army but to train the engi- 
neers needed for the development of the West. Wasn’t it our first 
engineering school? Would we even have had it when we did with- 
out the crying need of the West for engineers? 

I concede that a chain of such academies would serve only a limited 
function, measured against the problem posed by the Soviet threat. 
Further, I concede that the institutes would take time to build and 
that we must promote a program at once. 

What we require today, and at once, as Chairman Price says, is a 
“crash program.’ How can this be launched, and at once? It seems 
to me that the beginning of such a “crash program’’ must consist of 
federal scholarships on a dramatic scale. 

Last month in Chicago, before the Association for Higher Educa- 
tion, I proposed a national competitive scholarship program begin- 
ning with 20,000 scholarships a year, each covering four years of col- 
lege. I further proposed that this number should be increased as 
rapidly as the administration of the program and the absorptive capa- 
city of the colleges and universities permit—to a level of 100,000 
scholarships a year. To these should be added 20,000 or more grad- 
uate fellowships. Trained manpower, I said, is like money in the bank 
for the U. S. It is our most important national resource. Premier 
Bulganin referred to Soviet trained manpower as “our (Soviet) gold 
reserve.” 

Our U. S. high schools abound with talent worthy of such schol- 
arships. Secretary Folsom recently cited an estimate that “each year 
about 60,000 students of high ability drop out of high school before 
gtaduation . . . and half of the students in the upper one-fourth of 
their high school classes do not go on to college.” Dr. Dael Wolfle 
tells us that 150,000 pupils from each yearly age and class who could 
enter the important specialties fail to go to college. About half fail 
to go on because of the cost, another half because of lack of incentive. 
Both conditions are curable. All who look into the matter agree that 
for every student in an American college, we have another of equal 
ability who doesn’t get in. Of the top 20 per cent of our high school 
youngsters, two-thirds don’t finish college. In my judgment, the main 
reason is economic. 

We would be perfectly justified, in view of the emergency we have 
been discussing, in earmarking a proportion of any proposed federal 
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scholarship program for science or engineering, or indeed even of 
initiating the far larger program with scholarships and fellowships 
limited to the areas we are discussing. 

When I mention priorities for scientists and engineers I don’t for 
a moment mean to suggest that more scientists and more engineers 
will solve our problems. For our national defense, and our national 
well-being, we need better educated citizens in many fields—political 
scientists, historians, and psychologists, for example—and we need 
them as much as or possibly even more than we need engineers. I am 
willing to give engineering, physics, and chemistry a short-run prior- 
ity because there is an emergency shortage in these fields. But I fear 
the dangers in a lop-sided program of federal aid, one which is 
geared too heavily to the sciences. I have just seen figures on the first 
359 boys who have won the newly-established National Merit Schol- 
arships. The boys were chosen without regard to career choice. They 
rate for the moment as our “brightest boys.’’ They won the philan- 
thropic jackpot comparable to the $64,000 question, Sixty-three per 
cent of them now choose engineering and scientific research as their 
future careers. Let us not ignore the danger that too igh a proportion 
of our best young talent can be funneled into science and engineer- 
ing. They are needed elsewhere at least as much. 

I realize there are many complications in my federal scholarship 
proposal. Who should administer the scholarships? One of the most 
significant steps taken by the Congress in this area in recent years 
has been the establishment of the National Science Foundation. Its 
budget, however, is far too small. It is today supporting about two 
per cent of all graduate students in science, mathematics, and engi- 
neering. Whether it should attempt to administer a huge program at 
the undergraduate level I cannot say. 

I have a further immediate suggestion. I heard recently that only 
125 new teachers of physics were available last year for the 28,000 
high schools of the United States. The reasons are several, but I be- 
lieve a partial cure could be achieved by paying substantially higher 
salaries to high school teachers of mathematics and the natural sci- 
ences. If mathematics and the sciences are harder to learn, and harder 
to teach, why shouldn’t the teachers in those fields get higher salaries? 
And should they not be exempted or deferred by Selective Service? 
If a young man is more likely to secure exemption or deferment as a 
physics teacher than as an English teacher, or than as an employee of 
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General Electric, will we not secure more high school physics 
teachers? 

My comment here is subject to the same qualification I made about 
scholarships. I believe we must come in the long run to Federal as- 
sistance of teachers in many fields. 

Mr. Chairman, many other proposals could be made. I happen to 
be chairman of a company that makes classroom motion pictures, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. You would be dismayed to see how 
slowly the educational world adapts itself to advances in the technol- 
ogy of education itself. And as Mr. Philip Coombs, Research Director 
of the Fund for the Advancement of Education, told you in testimony 
last week—the possibilities in bringing technology to the classroom 
are “wonderful to contemplate.” 

Another grave problem is the control exercised by teachers col- 
leges, which some call monopolistic. An honors graduate in physics 
from Yale cannot teach physics in the public schools of my home state 
of Connecticut until he has earned a certificate from a state teachers 
college. Neither can a Princeton physics graduate cum laude, in New 
Jersey. These are problems you no doubt regard as outside your power 
or purview. 

Let me conclude with this thought: Education is one area where 
we in America most surely have nothing to lose if we accept Soviet 
claims and the Soviet challenge. Intercontinental competition in edu- 
cation need be no challenge to an arms race or a war. If the Russians 
goad us to do a better educational job ourselves, then we shall only 
do what our own best tradition calls for—what we should be doing 
even if the Soviet Union were to sink suddenly into the sea. But if 
we are complacent about our educational efforts and system, if we 
allow ourselves to fall behind the Russians, we may find ourselves 
outwitted, outmaneuvered, outthought, and outbuilt throughout the 
world. 








Eighteen Hundred Persons 
Confer on Education* 


Joe. H. HILDEBRAND 
































President Hildebrand represented the American Chemical Society at 
the White House Conference on Education. A leading authority on 
science education, Hildebrand is emeritus professor of chemistry and 
former dean of the college of letters and sciences at the University of 
California. In a report to the Society’s Board of Directors, he gives 
his impressions of the four-day conference. 


HE White House Conference on Education met from Monday 
{irene Nov. 28, through Thursday evening, Dec. 1, at the 
Sheraton Park Hotel, in Washington, D.C. It had been long and 
carefully planned, and was preceded by similar conferences in all the 
states. Some one third of the delegates were professional educators, 
that is, superintendents, principals, and professors of education, not 
teachers. The PTA appeared to be well represented. A few repre- 
sented other national organizations—I appointed myself; the rest 
presented a rough cross-section of the American public. The discus- 
sion group to which I was assigned was doubtless a fair sample. It 
included a charming and intelligent lady, an attorney, representing 
the AFL, two businessmen, both chairmen of school-boards, a news- 
paper editor, two school superintendents, a principal, a lady primarily 
interested in physically handicapped children, and a government 
economist and a schoolman from Puerto Rico. College professors, 
who must further train for intellectual leadership much of the prod- 
uct of the schools, and who know also something about why college 
graduates avoid school teaching, were not in evidence, nor were such 
informed and competent critics as Arthur Bestor, Jr., and Mortimer 
Smith. 

The 180 groups of 10 members each, seated at 180 tables, consti- 
tuted round A. They were presented with a set of questions prepared 
by a general committee. Some of these were poorly worded. A glaring 
example was this one: ‘““What do we mean when we say, have we 
‘enough’ ‘good’ teachers?”’ We at table 40 had not said it, and we saw 


* Reprinted by permission from Chemical and Engineering News, 33, Dec. 12, 
1955, p. 5354. 
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no point in trying to guess what was in the minds of the “we” who 
would ask such a silly question. When the delegates had prepared 
180x opinions on the questions, these were taken by their chairmen 
to round B, consisting of 18 tables of 10 persons each, where the 
crude product of round A was subjected to its first ‘‘distillation.” 

Each group then elected one of its number to carry the partially 
refined product on to stage C, consisting of 2 groups of 9 each, where 
it was fractionated still further. Two persons emerged from these 
groups bearing a small portion of highly refined distillate, from which 
they together extracted a pure essence, which one of them then pre- 
sented at the next general session. 

Vice President Nixon had congratulated us upon being able to talk 
directly, in this way, to the President of the United States, but I must 
confess that it seemed to me a little like trying to deliver a bottle of 
good California Burgundy to a friend in Edinburgh by pouring it 
into San Francisco Bay, and letting him dip such of it as he could 
from the Firth of Forth after it had had time to diffuse thither. 

In this case there were formidable barriers even to free diffusion. 
At every stage, there were watchful men who honestly believe more 
in “social competency’ than in grammar and arithmetic, and, be- 
cause good-natured committeemen try to fix up their reports so as to 
make every member happy, anything seriously critical of certain doc- 
trines and practices largely responsible for the present deplorable 
and dangerous situation could not get through into the final essence. 

Let me give two significant examples. The first is set forth in a 
letter of protest addressed by six independently minded members of 
my table to Mr. Clint Pace, director of the White House Conference. 

“Table 40 regards the final report on the question, ‘What should 
our schools accomplish?’ as failing to represent our opinion in two 
important respects. 

“1. After emphasizing those aims that we regarded as primary, we 
made the following statement: 

“ “The schools cannot effectively perform their primary functions 
if their efforts are widely scattered among objectives that are either 
relatively unimportant or beyond their capacity to attain. Such de- 
mands should be resisted.’ 

“We heard no reference to this principle in the report. On the 
contrary, ‘Fourteen Points’ were presented, with no analysis of their 
telative importance or their practicability. Teachers once were re- 
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quired to learn the ‘Seven Cardinal Principles’; henceforth they may 
be required to bear the ‘Fourteen Points’ constantly in mind. 

“2. The blanket praise given to ‘the schools’ as ‘better than ever 
before’ is not consistent with the catastrophic decline in many schools 
in enrollments and teaching competence in science and mathematics, 
subjects now basic to the very survival of western civilization, men- 
tioned by Vice President Nixon and President Killian, nor does it 
recognize vast differences between the quality of instruction in differ- 
ent schools. Attention must be directed to the strengthening of in- 
struction in these as well as all basic subjects in order that all schools 
shall continue to improve.” 

Another example. Under the topic, “How can we get and keep 
good teachers?” our group adopted the following statement: 

“There are many persons well qualified to teach, by virtue of in- 
telligence, knowledge of specific subjects, facility in speech, person- | 
ality, and sympathetic understanding of young people, who could be 
recruited to teach school if these natural qualifications were accepted 
for certification in place of course requirements in education. 

“Many persons, otherwise well qualified, are repelled by courses 
in education that they regard as repetitive, doctrinaire, or inferior in 
intellectual quality.” 

This was merely another trial balloon. I fully expected it to be shot 
down and it was. The requirement, first of 18 or more units of edu- 
cation for certification as a ‘“‘qualified” teacher, and then of summer 
session credits therein in order for the harassed teacher to get raises 
in salary, provides positions for a vast number of professors of educa- 
tion, jobs that they, of course, do not intend to see jeopardized. That 
is part of the cost of education we are all expected to bear. ) 

These professors are not wicked men; they honestly believe in the | 
doctrines they teach. Their point of view was naively expressed by | 
the wife of one of them, who had read in a newspaper a rather full F 
account of my presidential address to the American Chemical Society | 
at Minneapolis. She said, indignantly, “What right has Dr. Hilde- } 
brand to talk about education; he has never taken a course in it.” That © 
attitude, applied to candidates for teaching, is in large part responsi- f 
ble for the current shortage of teachers, both in numbers and quality. | 
A “qualified teacher,” according to the requirements of many states, f 
is one who had passed his, or more usually her, 18 or more units in 
education, this and nothing more: In many cases, even, I am told, 
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in our nation’s capital, teachers are expected to be “‘child-centered, 
not subject-centered,” all, that is, except the football coach; he is 
expected to know his subject. 

The procedure followed in this conference represented, first, a 
sincere attempt to arouse more public interest in the welfare of the 
schools, in which respect it has commendably succeeded, and second, 
to obtain “grass roots’’ opinions, for which I think it was poorly 
planned. The procedures were too much like those that the Soviets 
call ‘‘democratic,”” where opinions may be expressed more or less 
freely at the bottom level, but in their ascent to higher levels they are 
worked over and over by good party men, and finally emerge as 
orthodox “‘party line.” 

The democratic way is very different. To begin with, the questions 
are formulated, not by quasi-neutral committees, but by keen-minded 
eager partisans of opposing views. They are then debated in the open, 
in press, in radio, and on platforms. The public listens, argues, writes 
letters to the papers, and all finally vote, either directly or indirectly. 
An attack upon the school problems in that way would not have 
brought forth “14 points,” with no analysis of their relative impor- 
tance, where subjects like chemistry or grammar, that can be taught, 
are confused with “‘attitudes,”” such as ‘“‘respect and appreciation for 
human values .. .”” that can be caught by association with those who 
have them, but not taught. In place of the complacent statement that 
“the schools are doing the best job in their history in teaching these 
skills,” it might have been possible to arouse among the participants 
some of the true but unperceived implications of the fourteenth point, 
“An awareness of our relationships to the world community.” Our 
relation to the world community may easily become that of a subject 
nation if we can do no better than we did in this White House Con- 
ference to achieve schooling adapted to a world situation which calls 
for our utmost in trained intelligence and moral fiber. 




















Doctorates Earned at American 
Educational Institutions 
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HE WRITER was asked by the American Council on Education to 
[. the tables on doctorates earned at American institutions of 
higher education for publication in the seventh edition of American 
Universities and Colleges, published by the Council in April 1956. 
His first thought was to turn to the various publications of the U. S. 
Office of Education to verify data in some of the previously published 
tables and to secure information for extending them significantly. 

The chief such sources available are the Annual Reports of the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education since 1868, the Brennial Surveys of 
Education since 1918, and the new series of annual Circulars, ‘Earned 
Degrees Conferred by Higher Educational Institutions,’ since 1948. 
Careful study of these publications, however, revealed many inac- 
curacies and limitations, particularly in the reports for the nine- 
teenth century. This statement is not a criticism of the Office (then 
Bureau) of Education, since the organization had no power to compel 
submission of statistical reports nor had it acquired sufficient prestige 
to secure them voluntarily from some institutions. Neither did it have 
adequate staff to check fully the accuracy and consistency of reports 
that were submitted. Many educational institutions, particularly in 
the earlier years, were not very responsive to requests and reported 
irregularly if at all. Furthermore, definitions of terms were not as 
well fixed or understood as today. 

Fortunately, however, over the years the library of the U. S. Office 
of Education has accumulated a collection of source material which is 
invaluable and which cannot be duplicated anywhere in the country. 
This is their constantly growing files of university and college cata- 
logues, now numbering about 85,000. For many institutions they 
are complete since the formation of the Bureau of Education in 1867. 
Most catalogues print each year lists of graduates, including names 
of individuals upon whom the doctor’s degree was conferred either as 
an earned or as an honorary degree. This file of catalogues is sup- 
plemented by numerous college histories, alumni registers, abstract 
series, lists of earned doctorates conferred, and other important his- 
torical material. Particularly useful are publications by such leading 
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graduate institutions as Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Johns Hopkins, 
Pennsylvania, Chicago, and California. 


LIMITATIONS OF OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Six major shortcomings may be noted in the data on earned doc- 
torates published by the Office of Education in the publications men- 
tioned above. 

1. The first list of earned doctorates conferred by American in- 
stitutions is found in the fourth Annual Report of the Commissioner 
of Education for 1872. At least 30 doctorates, however, had been 
conferred during the preceding decade of which the Commissioner's 
reports contain no record. The first three were conferred at Yale 
University in 1861.1 

2. No separate report on number of doctorates earned by women 
is found prior to the Annual Report for 1894, although at least 71 
had been conferred before that date, the earliest one in 1877 at Bos- 
ton University. 

3. On account of Office delays and modification of publication 
plans, no detailed statistical data, including those on doctoral de- 
grees, were published for 1883 or 1887. An examination of cata- 
logues of institutions for those years indicates that at least 50 doc- 
torates were conferred in 1883 and 77 in 1887. 

4. The Annual Reports in the nineteenth century usually give the 
number of doctorates earned at each institution, by name; but for 
1888 and for the years from 1890 to 1898 this information is sum- 
marized by states only. This makes complete checking with the orig- 
inal catalogues difficult or impracticable for these years. 

5. The incompleteness and inaccuracy of many of the early reports 
constitute one of the most serious shortcomings. A few specific ex- 
amples may be given. For 1876, the Annual Report shows no doc- 
torates conferred by Yale University, although the Yale catalogue 
for that year names 8; it shows none for Columbia University, al- 
though the Columbia catalogue names 5. For 1879, the Annual Re- 
port gives 7 for Columbia, but its catalogue names only 4; it shows 
none for the University of Pennsylvania, but the Pennsylvania cata- 
logue gives 6. 





* For names, institutions, and dates for these and others, totaling 230 individuals 
through 1900, see article by the author, “Earned Doctorates for Women in the 
Nineteenth Century,” in American Association of University Professors Bulletin, 
Winter 1956. 
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For 1886, the Annual report shows 47 doctorates conferred by 12 
institutions. Catalogues for that year show 85 doctorates conferred by 
19 institutions. No doctorates are reported at Harvard, Johns Hop- 
kins, and Boston Universities although these three institutions actu- 
ally conferred 31 doctorates that year. 

Dozens of other illustrations could be given. Suffice it to say that 
the Annual Reports give a total of 3,304 doctorates conferred during 
the nineteenth century. The author’s study shows 3,935, or 631 not 
reported by the Commissioner of Education. 

Such discrepancies unfortunately are not limited to the nineteenth 
century. The Annual Reports give the University of Chicago 761 
Ph.D.’s from 1901 to 1916. The University’s list of titles of Ph.D. 
dissertations reports 862 for the same period. The Annual Re port for 
1916 shows only 12 Ph.D.’s at the University of Pennsylvania, but 
the University’s General Alumni Catalog gives the names of 39 (in- 
cluding 7 women) who earned the Ph.D. that year. As an example 
of an error in the opposite direction, the Brennial Survey for 1920-22 
reports 166 Ph.D.’s for Harvard University, but the Harvard cata- 
logue lists only 45. 

The Commissioner's Annual Report for 1913 states that 9 earned 
Ph.D.’s were conferred by Howard University, which as a matter of 
policy has never conferred the doctor of philosophy degree. Its 1913 
catalogue, however, shows that the School of Pharmacy conferred 9 
degrees of ‘‘Phar.D.”” which probably accounts for this error, some- 
one in reporting or tabulating having confused the two degrees. 

The author of a special report on graduate study, published by the 
Office in 1934, says that the Reports of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion for 1872, 1874, and 1878 show that 577 Ph.D. degrees were 
granted in those three years,’ but nothing in the annual reports for 
those years justifies such a figure. Instead they show only 55 Ph.D.’s 
earned in those three years. 

Even as late as 1949, Circular 262 gives the surprising informa- 
tion that Harvard University conferred 255 doctorates in the single 
department of philosophy. Subsequent correspondence with Harvard 
officials shows that they should have reported the number as 12! 

Even the catalogues and other official publications of educational 
institutions are not infallible and must constantly be used with cau- 
tion. Sometimes a name is repeated in the catalogues for two suc- 
cessive years, although obviously the same individual was not awarded 


7W.C. John, Graduate Study in Universities and Colleges in the United States 
(U.S. Office of Education Bulletin, No. 20, 1934), p. 20. 
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the doctorate both years. DePauw University (when it was still 
known as Indiana Asbury University) in its catalogue for 1882-83 
names 11 persons on whom it states the Ph.D. degree was conferred. 
Other evidence, however, shows that this was a printer’s error, not 
caught by the proof reader, and that Ph.B. was intended—quite a 
different matter! 

One official publication of Columbia University*® gives Charles W. 
Marsh in 1872 as the University’s first Ph.D.; another* gives Elwyn 
Waller in 1875 as the first. Special correspondence with the curator 
of Columbiana at the University was needed to resolve this discrep- 
ancy, and to establish the fact that Dr. Waller was Columbia's 
pioneer. 

6. A shortcoming of major proportions in the reports of the Office 
of Education is that no data on number of doctorates (or other de- 
tailed educational statistics) are given for the odd-numbered years for 
the thirty-year period from 1917 to 1947. Biennial Surveys published 
during this period reported such data for the even-numbered years 
only. 


THE METHOD OF INTERPOLATION 


After considering various possibilities of securing the number of 
earned doctorates for the missing years, the author decided to use 
the process of simple interpolation to estimate the number, thus as- 
suming that the number for each odd-numbered year was halfway 
between the numbers reported for the two adjacent even-numbered 
years. Some discussion of the validity of this process is warranted. 

If the same process had been used for the odd-numbered years 
from 1901 to 1925, for which actual data are known, the error if the 
interpolated figures thus calculated had been used would have been 
only 1.7 per cent. And these years cover the period of World War I 
with its abnormalities in university enrollments. Had the method 
been used for the odd years 1949, 1951, and 1953 the error would 
have been even less, only 0.5 per cent. 

It is also possible to check on the span of years from 1917 to 1947 
directly, at least in part. American Universities and Colleges, third 
edition, gives the number of doctorates conferred from 1926 to 1933. 
Its reports are incomplete since the numbers shown for the even- 





* List of Theses Submitted by Candidates for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
in Columbia University, 1872-1910. Columbia University: Bulletin of Information, 
July 10, 1910, p. 1. 

“Catalog of Officers and Graduates of Columbia University, Fifteenth edition, 
1912, p. 725. 
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numbered years are only 93 per cent of the numbers shown in the 
Biennial Surveys for the same years, hence the actual numbers for 
the odd-numbered years cannot be used. But if the method of simple 
interpolation had been used for the odd-numbered years, the error 
would have been 1.2 per cent. After 1933, American Universities 
and Colleges has used the data from Doctoral Dissertations Accepted 
by American Universities (New York: H. W. Wilson Co., annual 
volumes since 1934). These data also are incomplete, totaling for the 
even-numbered years from 1934 to 1948 only 92 per cent of the 
number shown in the Biennial Surveys for the same years; hence 
again the actual numbers cannot be used for the odd-numbered years. 
But the interpolation method may again be tested on the entire series 
of comparable data in the annual volumes of Doctoral Dissertations. 
Had this method been used for the odd-numbered years from 1935 
to 1947 the error would have been only 0.3 per cent. Finally, Hollis 
collected data for number of doctorates conferred each year from 
1930 to 1940 by the 94 principal institutions conferring them. The 
total for this period was 78 per cent of the total given by the Biennial 
Surveys. But had Hollis used simple interpolation to estimate the 
numbers for the odd-numbered years the results, surprisingly enough, 
would have been identical. The error would have been 0.0 per cent. 

All of these examples, covering not only the odd-numbered years 
between 1917 and 1947 for which official data are lacking, but also 
all the years of the twentieth century (in which 97 per cent of the 
doctorates have been earned) show uniformly that the error by the 
method of simple interpolation is very small. It seemed reasonable, 
therefore, to use this method to secure the best estimate of number of 
doctorates in the odd-numbered years in the thirty-year period of the 
Biennial Surveys. 

CONCLUSION 


The tables on earned doctorates in the seventh edition of American 
Universities and Colleges show a total of 131,049 doctorates (men, 
115,207; women, 15,842) earned at American institutions of higher 
education from 1861 to 1955. In the latter year they were earned at 
159 different institutions. For each of these institutions the tables 
show total number of doctorates conferred, date of first conferral, 
and number conferred in each of several periods. They also show for 
each of these institutions number of doctorates earned in each of 70 
major fields of study during the past 30 years. 


°Ernest V. Hollis, Toward Improving Ph.D. Programs. Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1945. Pp. 204. 
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Techniques of a Space-Utilization Survey 
CLIFFORD L, CONSTANCE 


OLLEGE presidents generally are and will be asking how many 

more students their institutions can accommodate, and registrars 
will be expected to help answer the question. Perhaps the hardest 
part is planning the attack on the problem, so that with simple 
methods valid and significant digests can be made from extensive 
and complicated data. This report summarizes the reasoning and 
procedures which have worked out satisfactorily at the University 
of Oregon. Of course the classifications and data intervals should 
vary according to the situation at each institution; so far as possible 
the terminology of the eventual questions should be foreseen and 
the study organized with the same terminology, for clear and satisfy- 
ing answers. 

The first essential in such a study is definition of “space.” We re- 
stricted our attention to ‘‘space suitable for academic use’’—used by 
teaching divisions of the University for their essential activities in 
classrooms, laboratories, offices, and varied service rooms. We ex- 
cluded from our survey three types of space: (1) entire buildings 
and areas regularly devoted to administrative or institutional service 
functions: administrative offices, student union, libraries and mu- 
seums, infirmary, physical plant operations, residential buildings, all 
outdoor athletic and other areas; (2) provision for essential non- 
academic services within academic buildings: halls, lavatories and 
toilets, janitors’ and maintenance areas; (3) space within academic 
buildings now assigned to nonacademic activities: special libraries, 
art gallery, speech clinic and University Theater, student publica- 
tions and University Press, University Editor, campus bookstore, head- 
quarters for statewide professional groups served by the University, 
general social areas. Obviously we were excluding all areas whose 
“suitability for academic use’ was debatable. The remaining aca- 
demic space we classified for analysis as either classrooms, faculty 
offices, or other departmental areas. Our first tabular report was an 
“inventory of available academic space,” simply a listing of all in- 
cluded space in approximately the following form: 

Room 101 Emerald 1008 sq. ft. Classroom, seating 85 


Room 102 Emerald 150 sq. ft. Office (Dept. A, Jones 1.00 FTE) 
Room 104 Emerald 206 sq. ft. Other: Workshop (Dept. A) 
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Room 105 Emerald 662 sq. ft. Other: Laboratory (Dept. A) 

Room 106 Emerald 348 sq. ft. Other: Office for secretary (Dept. A) 

Room 107 Emerald 360 sq. ft. Classroom (seminar), seating 12 

Room 109 Emerald 110 sq. ft. Office (Dept. A, Smith 1.00 FTE) 
We compiled this listing from official building blueprints and after 
personal inspection of every room, from the Faculty Directory for 
office assignments, and from official budgets for faculty full-time- 
equivalent (FTE) status. (References we used later for utilization 
data were individual faculty members’ reports to the President, off- 
cial room schedule cards, and official course-enrollment records. ) 

Classrooms we defined as all those rooms intended primarily for 
seating classes, whether in fixed seats, tablet-arm chairs, at desks or 
tables, or around a single table. We found no need to classify these 
rooms by exact type of facility, but we found it very useful to classify 
them by seating capacity (‘‘student stations”). In our situation a good 
breakdown by number of students accommodated was: (A) 100 plus, 
(B) 60-99, (C) 40-59, (D) 20-39, (E) under 20. Our first table 
in this section of the study constituted an inventory of only class- 
rooms, in approximately this form: 


No. of Classrooms with Seating Capacity Totals 

E D c B A No. Sq. Ft. 
Building (Under 20) (20-39) (40-59) (60-99) (100 plus) Rooms Area 
Emerald 1 0 0 1 0 2 1368 


Total No. Classrooms 
Percent of Total 
Total Capacity 

Mean Capacity 
Median Capacity 
From this table such questions can be answered as how many class- 
rooms we have, how they run as to size, where they are located, and 
whether there are seminar rooms reasonably accessible to all the fac- 
ulty. 

Utilization studies generally have been complicated with a dual 
scheme, calculating occupancy in relation to both ‘“‘total clock hours” 
and ‘“‘total student stations.” We reasoned that only the latter is neces- 
sary in tabulation, since the former is derived from the special case 
of the latter when occupancy is zero—when there are no students 
there are no hours of use either. Thus the ratio of number of stu- 
dents present divided by room capacity may be taken as a measure of 
relative occupancy, and either time or space conclusions can be drawn 
from it. We found a useful breakdown by percentage of classroom 
occupancy was: (a) over 75%, (b) 51-75%, (c) 26-50%, (d) 
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1-25%, (e) 0%; in some of our tables we combined a with b, and c 
with d, for compactness. Our first classroom utilization table then 
was in the following form: 

Per Cent of Hours in Week with Occupancy Total 
Classrooms e d c b a Class 
by Capacity (0%) (1-25%) (26-50%) (51-75%) (Over 75%) Meetings 
A (100 plus) 
B_ (60-99) 
C (40-59) 
D (20-39) 
E (Under 20) 
Total All Classrooms 


The table above answers such questions as which size of room is most 
nearly saturated with present use, which size of room has so many 
vacant hours that some of these classrooms might be converted to 
other uses, what proportions of room sizes should be followed in 
constructing new classrooms, and also what changes in utilization 
practices are indicated. 

Now we are getting to the heart of an immediate matter—what 
present classes should be scheduled differently, and where and when 
they should be relocated. We next constructed a series of tables with 
uniform vertical scale and summary footings, itemizing by each hour 
of the class week as follows: 

8 M 

Tu 

WwW 


Th 
F 





9M 


Total Classrooms Used 

Mean No. per Hour 

Per Cent of Total Use within the 9 Congested Hours 9-12 MWF 
Ratio of Morning to Afternoon Use 

Ratio of MWF to TuTh Use 


The first of these utilization-by-hours tables simply broke down the 
earlier general utilization table, with the following column headings: 


No. of (Size E-A) Classrooms with Occupancy 
Hour and e (0%) d, c (1-50%) b, a (Over 50%) 
Day EDCBA EDCBA EDCBA 
This table would show whether the large rooms are used almost en- 
tirely in the congested hours and therefore represent great potential 
space if less “popular” assignments of classrooms were increased. 
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It would show whether most of the courses now nearly filling their 
assigned classrooms could be moved into larger but now empty class- 
rooms at the same hour, or whether a change of time also would be 
involved. It would definitely point out the available time and size for 
additional sections which might need to be added. This table is the 
analytical working reference source for planning better classroom 
utilization, 

However, most instructors are reluctant to move classes from their 
accustomed spot without at least the pressure of identification, There- 
fore we constructed two tables toward this end, one by types of course 
and the other by schools and departments; a further one by individual 
instructors would be easy to add if desired. The headings for these 
two tables were approximately as follows: 

No. of Classrooms Occupied by Courses 
Hour and Required Other Upper Graduate 
Day Lower Division Lower Division Division Division 
No. of Classrooms Occupied by Courses in 


Hour and Departments 

Day A 

Our final table on classrooms cross-referenced, by the departments 
and schools giving them, those courses (classified by type and size) 
which at present are approaching the capacity of their classrooms. 
These are the courses for which new arrangements, in either larger 
rooms or different hours, must be anticipated first. The form of this 
table was approximately: 

No. of (Size E-A) Classrooms with High (b, a: Over 50%) Occupancy by 

Required Other Upper Graduate 


School and Lower Division Lower Division Division Division 
Department EDCBA BEDCBA EDP CBA ED EBA 


Departments 
A 


Totals 


Faculty offices also require definition. The significance of an office 
varies greatly in various parts of the institution, from a desk-and- 
chair cubicle to a creative art or music studio; some faculty members 
may have no office assignment on record, with perhaps only a desk 
in a laboratory or in a nonacademic area. We defined as offices those 
rooms listed as base for one or more faculty members and not pri- 
marily equipped for other use. We found in our situation that forty 
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square feet was a convenient breakdown on size, and our inventory 
table on offices was in approximately the following form: 


No. of Offices with Square Feet of Area Total Square Feet 


Under 80- 120- 160- 200- 240- 280 No. of Area 
Building 80 119 159 199 239 279 plus Rooms Total Mean 
Emerald 0 1 1 0 0 0 0 2 260 130 


Total No. Offices 
Percent of Total 
‘One other table on offices was sufficient for us, since the essential 
point of interest was the comparative adequacy of office facilities by 
schools and departments and hence for the University as a whole. 
For each department this table shows the total number of active teach- 
ing faculty members (omitting those on leave or emeritus), the total 
full-time-equivalent (FTE) staff they constitute, the number of the 
total who are full-time (F-T) within this department, and the num- 
ber of these full-time faculty members who have sole occupancy of 
their ofice (FT,SO). This last item indicates how close we come to 
realizing the ideal of a separate office for each member of the faculty. 
The table is in approximately the following form: 
Square Feet Ratio of Square Feet in 


School and No. Faculty Members in Offices Offices to No. Faculty 
Department Total FTE F-T FT,SO Total FT,SO Total FTE  FT,SO 


Departments 
A 


Totals 


We decided we should not analyze statistically the utilization of 
academic areas other than classrooms and offices. We could find no 
valid common denominator for comparing the use made of an archi- 
tectural drafting room with that of a choral music studio, or a chem- 
istry laboratory with a combination reading room and research lab 
in psychology, or a secretary’s office with a handball court. It was our 
judgment that such specialized space should be assigned to specific 
departments for utilization, and that they should be held responsible 
for its efficient use and for searching descriptive reports on their 
stewardship. On the other hand there seems to be sufficient compar- 
ability among classrooms and among offices that they can be brought 
under general institutional policies, control and assignment machin- 
ery, records and statistical analysis. We recommend this approach to 
the data and therefore to the answers for those inevitable questions. 
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HAT implications for higher education can be drawn from the 

WW relationships between college achievement and predictors of 
college achievement? For over fifty years college achievement has 
been predicted from high school achievement and the correlation co- 
efficients have consistently averaged about .55. For over 35 years col- 
lege achievement has been predicted from standardized tests of aca- 
demic ability and the coefficients have consistently averaged about 
.45. When college achievement is predicted from a combination of 
high school achievement and ability test scores the multiple correla- 
tion coefficients have consistently averaged about .64. 

The stability over the years in the predictive indices has disheart- 
ened admissions officers and others who are interested in predicting 
accurately the performance of entering freshmen. It is not uncommon 
to hear and to read statements pointing out the need for techniques 
to measure academic motivation or personality drive. While some 
progress has been made in this area much remains to be done (9, 10, 
11, 12, 15). Recently some admissions officers, dissatisfied with the 
standard, generally objective data, have turned to what might be 
called global assessment techniques wherein they attempt to take into 
account the subtle factors which condition student success. Some ad- 
missions offices have admissions counselors to evaluate applicants 
through a personal interview. 

Unless college facilities and staff increase along with college ap- 
plicants there will be continued need for accurate methods of ap- 
praising the college readiness of applicants (27, 30). 

Although the primary purpose of this paper is to present some 
criteria for evaluating admissions practices, some attention will be 
given to all the problems succinctly summarized by Ersoff (6). He 
said ‘a matter of increasing concern to educators, especially within 
the past few years, has been the employment of poor college entrance 
practices which have resulted in (a) colleges not admitting students 
wisely, (b) students not selecting their colleges intelligently, (c) 
high schools not advising and guiding their students properly, (d) 
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many high school graduates failing to be admitted to college even 
though they would be successful, and (e) severe restrictions being 
imposed on the high school curriculum.” 


RECENT SURVEYS AND DISCUSSIONS OF ADMISSIONS PRACTICES 


While empirical evidence, not opinions, should be used to evaluate 
methods of selecting students, the results of opinion surveys should 
not be ignored; valid selection procedures may be too costly or im- 
practicable. 

Probably the most recent and thorough study of admissions prac- 
tices is that by Knutson (17). He sent questionnaires to 71 state uni- 
versities and land-grant colleges and found that 80 per cent of them 
had a partially prescribed subject pattern requirement for entrance. 
Rank in class was used as an admissions criterion in one form or 
another by 61 per cent, and in 18 per cent attainment of a certain 
rank in class was a basic or primary requirement for admission. Rec- 
ommendation of the high school principal was used in a limited way 
by 50 per cent, but in an additional 3 per cent the recommendation 
was accepted as the single criterion for admission. A personal inter- 
view was used by 14 per cent but none admitted students on the basis 
of the interview alone. 

After this documentary study Knutson isolated 12 distinct selection 
criteria and surveyed the 71 institutions as to their desirability and 
administrative feasibility. Reactions were obtained from the college 
deans of agriculture, arts and sciences, education, and engineering, as 
well as from the college admissions officer. Administrators of 87 pub- 
lic high schools in the state of Wyoming were also surveyed. 

Table 1 summarizes Knutson’s findings. Since the college deans 
agreed almost completely with each other as to the importance of the 
various criteria only their combined ratings are given in Table 1. 

It is obvious from Table 1 that a high school graduation certificate 
is regarded most highly. Many institutions which are reportedly “non- 
selective’ use this as a criterion for admission; the value of the certifi- 
cate in identifying potentially capable college students is negligible 
however. A recent study (18) has reaffirmed the well-established 
finding that pattern of high school subjects per se has no predictive 
value (i.e., when high school rank and academic ability are taken into 
account subject pattern does not indicate success or failure in college), 
but it is still regarded quite highly. 
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TABLE 1 


Ranxep Oprnions ConcerNINnG SetecTION CRITERIA 
(from Knutson (17)) 




















ea bf Administrative Feasibility 
Desirability Ranks Ranks 
Criterion 
Wyoming | College} Wyoming Admissions 
H.S. Admin. | Deans | H.S. Admin. Officers 
1. Certificate of graduation from 
an accredited H.S........... I I I I 
2. A pattern of H.S.-college pre- 
paratory subjects........... 4 7 3 4 
STREP CIAND oo .oc0:s c.c:sie.c0.0's 11 2.5 2 2 
4. Scholastic aptitude test. ..... 2 2.5 5 5 
5. Achievement tests in HLS. 
SUES OF BLES «6 oie osisies00 6 5 4 8 
6. Recommendation by princi- 
pal and/or faculty.......... 3 4 ” 6 
4. Personal interview.......... 10 8 9 10 
8. GED tests or H.S. equiva- 
eee 12 12 6 3 
9. H. Douglass plan........... 7 10 10 12 
TO, INMONB INET. 5 5556000005008 5 6 8 9 
11. Michigan plan............. 9 9 11 7 
12. Eight-year-study plan....... 8 II 12 II 











There seems to be little doubt in the minds of the respondents 
concerning the usefulness of the personal interview, the Douglass 
plan (emphasis on a comprehensive global assessment), the Michigan 
plan (emphasis on principals’ recommendation, unrestricted pattern 
of high school subjects, and adequate student personnel data), and 
the eight-year-study plan (emphasis on an integrated global assess- 
ment). The best of the ‘plans,’ the Illinois plan (emphasis on a bat- 
tery of standardized tests), was regarded more desirable than practi- 
cable. 

Scholastic aptitude tests and rank in class appear to be the most 
highly regarded selection criteria, the only inconsistency being the 
low rating assigned by the Wyoming high school administrators to 
the desirability of rank in class. It is not inconceivable that this low 
rating could be due to a computational error or some local situation 
since other studies indicate that principals desire to have colleges take 
into account the quality of high school performance. It is of special 
interest to see that the three administrative groups consistently rated 
the scholastic aptitude test more highly than the recommendation of 
the principal and/or faculty. 
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The findings of Ersoff (6) are similar to those of Knutson. He 
surveyed 498 high school principals throughout the country and 
found high agreement between the principals from the six geographic 
regions, Of 25 bases for determining admission, college preparatory 
subjects and rank in class were reported most frequently. These along 
with principal’s recommendation, maturity of student, intelligence 
tests, the eight-year-study plan, and the comprehensive report were 
judged the most desirable bases for admitting students. It is to be 
noted that this large national sample of principals’ high rating of 
rank in class as a selection variable is in contrast with that given by 
the Wyoming high school administrators. 

The “most easily administered” bases were thought to be college 
preparatory subjects, graduation from an accredited school, intelli- 
gence tests, and recommendation of principal. Practices judged “most 
dificult or impossible to administer’’ were the Michigan plan, the 
comprehensive report, and the eight-year-study plan. 

A high school principal, Mary Carter (4), in her address to the 
Middle States Association of Collegiate Registrars and Officers of 
Admission, gave a clear description of the undesirable effects upon 
the high schools of the colleges’ requirement of a certain subject pat- 
tern for admission. She felt high schools could do a better job for all 
students if they were “permitted to develop new curriculum patterns 
that are not hampered by the present college admissions require- 
ments.’’ Other interesting and helpful discussions have appeared re- 
cently (2, 8, 22, 25, 28, 29). 


RECENT PREDICTION STUDIES 


Probably the most popular criterion by which the value of grade- 
predictors have been judged is the zero-order correlation coefficient 


* Ersoff made the common error of separating intelligence tests and scholastic 
aptitude tests and many respondents probably were confused. For all practical pur- 
poses distinctions should not be made between intelligence tests, scholastic aptitude 
tests, and academic ability tests which are given to students to predict academic 
achievement (e.g., popular scholastic aptitude tests such as the ACE and SAT are as 
much, or as little, intelligence tests as the California Tests of Mental Maturity, the 
Kuhlman-Anderson Intelligence Tests, and the Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability 
Tests; while the scores derived from these latter tests are labelled IQ’s rather than 
percentile ranks or standard scores their interpretation is similar). The stems in all 
tests used to appraise academic potential or educational intelligence are essentially 
the same. The test titles are of minor importance and should not mislead test users 
or those who survey test users. 
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(rt). Most studies have shown that the best single predictor of college 
grade-point average (GPA) is high school percentile rank (HSPR); 
the average r is about .55. The next best predictor is usually average 
high school grade (AHSG). That high school performance is the 
best predictor of college performance should not be surprising since 
the best indication of future performance is past performance in a 
similar activity. 

Standardized achievement tests and general academic ability tests 
follow in this order. Recent studies have shown that the principals’ 
recommendation correlates less than .30 with GPA (e.g., 7, 23). 
Useful r’s between freshman GPA and other predictors (e.g., physi- 
cal health and social adjustment) have rarely been found. 

The correlational results from a recent but limited review of pre- 
diction studies by Cosand (3) are somewhat typical and are sum- 
marized in Table 2. 

TABLE 2 


CorRELATIONS BETWEEN PREDICTORS AND CotteceE ACHIEVEMENT 


(from Cosand (3)) 














Correlation with 
Predictor Number of r's College GPA 
(Median r) 
HS. Percentile Rank 5 58 
Average H.S. Grade 18 54 
Gen. Achievement Tests ” Fh 
Mental Ability Tests 11 45 
ACE—Total 16 43 
SAT—Verbal 10 -43 
SAT—Math 10 +34 








The median of 27 multiple correlation coefficients Cosand reported 
was .63. The median of 18 r’s between high school subject and col- 
lege subject was .48. 

Some interpretive comments concerning Cosand’s correlation co- 
efficients and the coefficients generally reported are in order. Since 
many institutions select students on the basis of the predictors in 
Table 2 the predictive coefficients computed on these populations un- 
derestimate their predictive significance (i.e., the correlation coefh- 
cients are smaller in those institutions which rigorously select stu- 
dents than in those institutions which more or less accept students). 
The widespread practice of selecting students on the basis of HSPR 
and/or SAT has probably suppressed their correlation coefficients 
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much more than the other predictors. Since all the commonly used 
grade predictors correlate substantially with each other the predictive 
value of each one is reduced by selecting students on the basis of any 
one of them. However, the predictor which suffers the greatest loss 
in predictive efficiency is the one used in selecting students. 

The recent study by Bertrand (1) is a good example of the pre- 
dictive value of college grade-predictors in a relatively unselected 
population since the only requirement for admission to the Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College of Texas is graduation from an ac- 
credited high school with 15 acceptable units. While Bertrand did 
not give correlation coefficients it is obvious from the data he pre- 
sented that the relationships between ACE and GPA, and AHSG 
and GPA were quite marked. For example, the mean two-year GPA 
of those students in the highest quarter of the ACE distribution and 
in the highest AHSG category (i.e., AHSG’s of 90 and above) was 
1.97. Of those in the lowest ACE quarter and in the lowest AHSG 
category (i.e., AHSG’s below 75) the mean two-year GPA was —.14. 
The mean two-year GPA of the students in the lowest ACE quarter 
and in the highest AHSG category was only .44. In other words 
students with inadequate tested academic ability did not succeed in 
college even though their high school grades were very good; this is 
due, at least in part, to some high schools overgrading their students 
and is probably the major reason why HSPR generally gives a better 
picture of a student’s high school achievement. Of those in the high- 
est ACE quarter and in the lowest AHSG category the mean two-year 
GPA was 1.21; this relatively high GPA achieved by low AHSG 
students is due, at least in part, to some high schools undergrading 
their students. 

That the ACE and AHSG have value in predicting student mortal- 
ity is also apparent. Of the 129 students having ACE percentile ranks 
below 26 and AHSG's below 80, only 27 per cent completed two 
years. Of the 37 students having ACE percentile ranks above 74 and 
AHSG’s above 84, 73 per cent completed two years. Of the 637 stu- 
dents who entered, 57 per cent completed two years. 

Of the 637 students, 191, or 30 per cent, were placed on scholastic 
probation at the end of the first semester. Of the 191 students on 
probation 75 per cent had ACE percentile ranks below 26, and 58 
per cent had AHSG’s below 80. 

Of the 637 students, 89, or 14 per cent were dropped for low 
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scholarship during their first two years. Of the 89 students who were 
dropped 73 per cent had ACE percentile ranks below 26, and 66 per 
cent had AHSG’s below 80. 

It is unfortunate that Bertrand did not present the validity of the 
predictors for predicting first semester GPA. This is the crucial period 
to be predicted by the standard grade predictors. After first semester 
(or quarter) GPA’s are available these are the best predictors of 
second semester and subsequent semester GPA’s. Records of high 
school achievement and scores from ability tests, etc., should not be 
used to predict more than the first college experience. One of the 
reasons why correlation coefficients between college achievement and 
predictors of college achievement are not higher is because researchers 
have correlated one-, two-, three-, or four-year GPA with the pre- 
dictor variables which are available before the student begins his 
college experience; the GPA’s and predictor scores of those who do 
not survive beyond the first or second registration are rarely taken 
into account and consequently the relationship between college 
achievement and predictors of college achievement appears to be 
much lower than it actually is. 

It is appropriate to mention at this time that the correlation be- 
tween first semester GPA and second semester GPA is usually about 
.80. This validity coefficient is much higher than that achieved by a 
combination of the standard grade predictors. If a college official 
(administrator, counselor, etc.) wants to get the best prediction of a 
student’s second semester GPA he should not look at the student's 
high school record, test scores, etc.; he should look at the student's 
first semester GPA. 

Another point connected with the predictability and predictive 
validity of the first semester GPA merits mention. While it must be 
admitted that first semester GPA is more closely related to second 
semester GPA (r of about .80) than the standard college grade- 
predictors are related to first-semester GPA (multiple correlation of 
about .64), the amazing thing is that there is such a high relationship 
between a combination of data available before the first semester is 
begun and performance for the first semester; it should not be ex- 
pected that the first semester GPA be predicted as accurately as the 
second semester GPA can be predicted from the first semester GPA. 
Measurement specialists refer to this as the unreliability of college 
GPA (i.e., if college GPA cannot predict itself very well then it is 
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unlikely that it can be predicted very accurately by anything else). 

Results similar to Bertrand’s are not difficult to find. The well de- 
signed and reported study of Lins and Pitt (19) is noteworthy. They 
found that of the 1994 freshmen who entered in the fall of 1948, 
20 per cent were dropped for low scholarship at some time during 
the following four years; as might be expected the HSPR and ACE 
test percentiles of these dropped students were low. 

Lins and Pitt presented the marked changes in the quality of the 
students registering each succeeding semester. While the mean HSPR, 
ACE percentile rank, and first semester GPA of the 1994 freshmen 
were 68, 49, and 1.21 respectively, the mean HSPR, ACE percentile 
rank, and first semester GPA of the 239 freshmen registered for only 
one semester were 50, 33, and 0.21 respectively; the comparable 
means for the 763 freshmen who were registered for eight semesters 
were 79, 58, and 1.66 respectively. 

Of the 1994 freshmen, 560, or 28 per cent were registered for two 
semesters or less; of the 560, 183 were dropped for low scholarship. 


CRITERIA FOR THE EVALUATION OF ADMISSIONS PRACTICES 


The educational and psychological literature is replete with studies 
emphasizing the desirability of high predictive coefficients. Some in- 
stitutions and admissions officers have discarded the selection variables 
they have been using because they no longer provide the high corre- 
lations with achievement that they formerly did. A more valid cri- 
terion for judging the usefulness of a selection variable than the cor- 
relation coefficient is the quality of the students selected; this is prob- 
ably most accurately revealed by the mean and standard deviation on 
the standard selection variables (e.g., HSPR and ability tests). 

Perhaps a few comments about the significance and desirability 
(or undesirability!) of substantial correlation coefficients would be 
helpful. If a predictor variable, say HSPR, is correlated with first 
semester GPA and an r of .55 obtained, it means that the probability 
of success for the low HSPR students is low and the probability of 
success for the high HSPR students is high. If the r is .60 the prob- 
ability that a low HSPR student will succeed is smaller than if the r 
is .55. If the r is .50 the probability that a low HSPR student will 
succeed is higher than if the r is .55. The conclusion to be drawn 
from this is that high predictive coefficients are undesirable because 
they indicate inequalities of opportunity for academic success. 
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Admissions officers should not want to be able to predict the per- 
formance of admitted students. If high coefficients are desired they 
may be obtained by simply admitting all high school graduates. It 
would then be a simple thing to predict, before classes begin, those 
students who are likely to fail and those who are likely to succeed 
(i.e., probably the r between HSPR and first semester GPA would be 
about .70). There are few who would argue that this is the way to 
admit students. High predictability is undesirable. If it can be said 
with considerable accuracy at the time a student enters a particular 
college that he will fail, he should not be admitted. 

Although generally the concern of educators and admissions off- 
cers is with the small but weak minority and the probable difficulty 
they will have doing satisfactory work, there are reasons why it is 
undesirable for the small but strong minority to have college success 
assured them (e.g., it would be better for society and these strong 
students if they were to compete only with other strong students). 
One of the common, and perhaps justifiable complaints of college 
personnel is that most of the bright high-achieving high school grad- 
uates do not really know how to study and what real scholarship is 
because they have not been taxed sufficiently in high school. There are 
few undergraduate colleges which can escape the same criticism lev- 
eled by graduate schools: many able college students achieve success 
without being challenged sufficiently. In general high correlation co- 
efficients indicate that the weak students are overtaxed and that the 
strong students are undertaxed. High correlations are to be fought, 
not sought, by admissions officers.? 

It would be best to admit only those whose chances for success are 
equal, or nearly equal. Take an extreme example: If only students 
with HSPR’s of, say, 97, 98, 99, and 100 (or 48, 49, 50, 51, and 
52) were admitted it is probable that the r between HSPR and GPA 
would be less than .03. Students with the low HSPR’s are not des- 
tined for failure. In other words it cannot be specified in advance on 
the basis of HSPR*® who will receive the high grades and who will 
receive the low grades. 


*It is generally the job of prediction researchers to identify factors, create tech- 
niques, construct instruments, etc., which will increase the predictability of the 
criterion; after the researcher has demonstrated the predictive value of the factor, 
technique, etc., selection officers and agencies should use it in such a way that its 
predictive validity is reduced or eliminated. 

* The ability test scores (e.g., ACE) of these students, however, would probably 
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One criterion by which to judge whether or not good selection 
procedures have been used is to be found in the correlations with 
college achievement—low correlations are to be desired; high cor- 
relations will be obtained when no selection procedure is used, or 
when an ineffective one is used. 

The question raised in the first sentence of this paper can now be 
answered. For the past 50 years colleges have been admitting many 
students whose readiness for college, at least the college in which they 
were enrolled, has not been adequate. The substantial correlation co- 
efficients consistently obtained over the years between the standard 
college grade-predictors and college achievement indicate that the 
selection procedures employed by the colleges have not improved 
according to the predictability criterion conceptualized above, Rather 
than seeking new selection variables and techniques it probably would 
be wise for colleges to depend more heavily on the variables with 
proven and substantial validity. Fortunately there are some colleges 
which can point to a progressive and consistent decrease in the pre- 
dictive coefficients for such standard grade predictors as HSPR, and 
tests of ability. 

A second criterion by which to judge the effectiveness of a selection 
program is to be found in the quality or level of the students ad- 
mitted. A selection program which operates to raise, for example, the 
mean HSPR and the mean scores on standardized tests of ability and 
achievement is to be desired. The “‘standards”’ of a college are largely 
determined and revealed by the size of the mean values on the stand- 
ard grade-predictors. The high mean test scores of students enrolled 
in the better private eastern colleges is evidence of this (5). 

A third criterion though not independent of the other two is im- 
portant: good selection procedures should result in selecting students 
who are homogeneous with respect to college readiness. Heterogene- 
ity-homogeneity is revealed by the standard deviation of scores on 
college grade-predictors. The standard deviations of HSPR’s and 
ability test scores are small in homogeneous groups, and selection 
procedures which operate to reduce the standard deviations are to be 





correlate fairly well with GPA. It is because high schools are not uniformly good 
and because some of the factors which bring success to some students in high school 
(e.g., punctuality, docility, physical appearance) may not bring them success in 
college that many institutions have turned to tests as well as to the high school 
achievement record as criteria for admission. 
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desired. When the standard deviations on the standard grade-predic- 
tors are large, the correlations with GPA are usually high. 

The interests of students would be served if all colleges did not 
seek the best students. It is almost inevitable that colleges with un- 
stated minimum requirements will enroll some very strong and some 
very weak students. Those colleges drawing primarily “average” 
students should consider discouraging not only very weak but very 
strong applicants. The needs of these students should be met by other 
institutions who are able to tailor-make a suitable educational pro- 
gram for them. Co-operation of this kind between institutions may 
become necessary if the pressure to eliminate educational inefficiency 
and the need to conserve and properly utilize human resources be- 
comes great enough. 

What would be some of the consequences of a college’s selecting 
students so a superior homogeneous group of students is enrolled? 
If it can be assumed that the college faculty can recognize an over-all 
improvement in the quality of students’ examinations, term assign- 
ments, etc., the average freshman GPA would be higher than for- 
merly. The standard deviation of the freshman GPA would be de- 
creased, Since fewer students would have very low GPA’s student 
morale would be improved and student mortality would be reduced. 
The r’s between grade predictors and GPA would be reduced. An in- 
creased number of student grade records would show grades of A 
to E or F; there would be fewer straight A (and F!) records. The 
intercorrelations between grades in the various courses would be 
lowered. Each student would have to be “on the ball’’ since any ap- 
preciable withdrawal from his studies would be reflected in the work 
evaluated by the instructor. Class discussions would be on a rela- 
tively high, challenging-to-all level. The plaguing problems result- 
ing from the wide range of individual differences in college readiness 
would be reduced remarkably. In a very real sense the above can be 
considered criteria for evaluating changes introduced into college 


selection procedures. 


THE ADMISSIONS OFFICERS’ ROLE IN SELECTING STUDENTS 


In an effort to admit the best students some well-meaning admis- 
sions officers are seeking to appraise carefully each applicant’s readi- 
ness for college. While this is generally not done through a personal 
interview, a great deal of information is collected and weighed before 
a decision is reached. 
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The disturbing thing about this practice is that there is little evi- 
dence (the writer knows of none) for believing that the best stu- 
dents are selected. Normally it is assumed, and quite plausibly, that 
an expert with considerable synthesized information (family back- 
ground, school and work experience, interests, interview behavior, 
etc.) can make a very accurate appraisal and prediction of a person’s 
future performance. There have been studies comparing the accuracy 
of human and actuarial-mechanical (formula) methods of predicting 
behavior. Meehl (20) in a provocative book has reviewed these 
studies. The results are disturbing: in only one of the twenty studies 
available was the clinical (human) method superior to a simple 
statistical method of prediction; in half of the studies the latter 
method was clearly superior. This sobering book should be read by 
all who are involved in student selection, prediction, evaluation, and 
assessment. 

Thorough studies by Sarbin (24) and Melton (21) have shown 
that counselors who have extensive information on students (in- 
cluding the high school’s personal appraisal, record of high school 
achievement, and ability and achievement test scores) were unable 
to predict freshman GPA as well as the mechanical use of a com- 
bination of HSPR and the ACE. Melton also gave each counselor the 
prediction table (involving HSPR and ACE) which was used in 
making the mechanical predictions: he found that while counselors 
improved the accuracy of their predictions they did mot equal the 
accuracy of the actuarial predictions! 

Other evidence is relevant. It was previously mentioned that the 
principal’s prediction of success correlated less than .30 with GPA. 
If the principal, rather than attempting to take into account (as do 
some admissions officers) the student’s “motivation to do well in 
college,” ‘‘maturity,” “‘responsibility,”’ “intellectual curiosity,” etc., 
would look only at the student’s HSPR, his prediction would be 
much more accurate (an r of about .55 if he refrained completely 
from using his judgment). Actually a student’s HSPR may be an 
accurate summary of his academic maturity, responsibility, etc. 

It appears on the basis of available evidence that a college desiring 
to select the best students should depend on the student's demon- 
strated record (and/or what he can demonstrate on tests of estab- 
lished validity), and not on what he or anyone else thinks about his 
college readiness. Human opinion and judgment should not be de- 
pended upon when something better is available. This situation is 
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not unique to selection and prediction (e.g., the pediatrician does not 
depend upon his judgment of the weight of a baby if he really wants 
to know what the baby weighs). 

The important point of this section is that according to the evi- 
dence presented in this Journal and the literature generally there is 
little support for an admissions officer's spending his valuable time 
deciding whether to admit or not to admit each applicant.* Admis- 
sions officers should not mislead themselves, the applicants, the high 
school officials, and the colleges they serve into believing that they 
can do a good job of selecting students if they cannot. Each admis- 
sions officer should put himself to the test (preferably in co-operation 
with a measurement and prediction specialist) to see whether or not 
his appraisal of an applicant’s academic promise is superior to that 
revealed by a combination of HSPR and an ability test score. The 
writer is optimistic that some admissions officers will be discovered 
who can predict (and subsequently select) better than an actuarial 
table, but it is dangerous to assume that all admissions officers are 
competent judges simply because they have been making judgments 
for a long time. There can be no doubt that subtle signs and relation- 
ships which predict subsequent performance can occasionally be 
identified from life history data (13) and incorporated into the think- 
ing of a selection and prediction expert. But the intensive analysis by 
Kelly and Fiske (16) of the predictive ability of highly experienced 
and trained specialists in human behavior emphasizes that the special- 
ist is surprisingly limited in his ability to synthesize and use indi- 
vidually valid bits of information. 


SOME PROPOSALS FOR ADMISSIONS PRACTICES 


The problems mentioned by Ersoff (6) and quoted at the be- 
ginning of this paper could be minimized or eliminated if each col- 
lege would clearly specifv in its catalogue the criteria it uses in select- 
ing students. It is not surprising that high school graduates desiring 
to go to college resort to multiple applications. This is a symptom 
produced largely by the inadequate statement of requirements for ad- 
mission. If a student were more or less certain that he would or 


“Nothing in this paper should be interpreted as suggesting that the high schools 
and colleges should not share information. The data supplied by the high schools 
is of great value to the colleges in their attempt to assist each student and make 
him feel secure and appreciated in his new surroundings. 
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would not be admitted to a particular institution this knowledge 
would condition his application-sending behavior. It is shocking to 
think that many high-ability, high-achieving high school students 
must worry about whether or not they will be considered qualified for 
admission to institution X. What is probably more shocking is the 
thought that many potentially successful students are refused admis-— 
sion to college or to the college of their choice on indefensible 
grounds. 

For reasons presented above the writer suggests that each college 
consider admitting students according to their demonstrated college 
readiness as determined by their HSPR and their score on an ability 
test. 

Since HSPR is a better predictor of college GPA than an ability 
test it should count more heavily in determining eligibility. The beta 
weights commonly obtained from regression equations provide a basis 
for weighting the variables. Certain methods which provide accurate 
grade predictions are impracticable for student selection (14). Until 
a better formula can be devised by each college the writer suggests 
that the HSPR be multiplied by two and added to the ability test 
percentile rank (norms established on all graduating senior high 
school students in the state); this sum divided by three would be 
the student’s college qualification rank (CQR). 

Use of the CQR would permit each college to indicate clearly 
what students it will admit and what students it will not admit. It is 
not inconceivable, for example, that the major state university in each 
state would decide to admit only students whose CQR’s are above, 
say 55. Certain refinements or qualifications might be added (e.g., 
“students whose CQR’s are above 55 but below 65 are advised not 
to apply but if they do they will be admitted”; “no student with 
HSPR or ability test percentile rank below 40 will be admitted’). 

It would be desirable if each institution would present in its cata- 
logue the average CQR’s of its entering freshmen, and some indica- 
tion of the variability of the CQR’s; a graphic portrayal probably 
would be most helpful to prospective students and high school per- 
sonnel who advise students. Of course, the writer is not optimistic 
that many institutions would now be willing to publicize their “stand- 
ards,” but the day may come! These “‘standards” are no longer secrets, 
as far as most college personnel are concerned; the professional lit- 
erature is full of relevant information. 
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As mentioned earlier it would also be desirable if some institutions 
would refuse superior students (e.g., the college’s catalogue would 
state, ‘‘no student with a CQR of 80 or above will be admitted to 
this college’). If this is not feasible at least high CQR students could 
be advised to apply elsewhere, or be admitted only after special per- 
mission is granted. 

It would not be difficult to give students and other college cata- 
logue readers acceptable reasons for the admission requirements. A 
brief summary of the prediction studies summarized in this paper 
would satisfy almost anyone. The writer in his selection work in the 
College of Science, Literature, and the Arts (SLA) of the University 
of Minnesota found very few borderline admission applicants who 
did not appreciate and act upon a frank discussion of their admissi- 
bility. Almost always the HSPR and ACE percentile ranks (norms 
established on enrolled college freshmen in the state of Minnesota) 
of these students averaged less than 40, the minimum necessary for 
routine admission to SLA. The reasons these students gave for want- 
ing to be admitted are familiar to all admissions officers (e.g., “it’s 
true I didn’t study very hard in high school but mow I am ready for 
college,” ‘I could have done much better on the test but I didn’t 
take it seriously”). Occasionally the student’s average would be 39.5, 
only .5 short of qualifying for routine admission by a clerk in the 
University’s admissions office. The interview usually included a dis- 
cussion of what was fair to those potential applicants having averages 
less than the publicized minimum of 40, who did not seek “special 
consideration,” and a discussion of what was fair to him. After sev- 
eral points of view were presented and evaluated (typically it was 
suggested that the student enter a college where the probability of 
his success would be higher, and where he would get a sense of 
achievement and not be disappointed in his first college experience; 
it was pointed out that if he did satisfactory work for one year in 
this other college, he could transfer to SLA and receive full credit 
for his work) the applicant with a high HSPR was usually told that 
he could take another test and if he achieved a certain percentile rank 
he would be admitted. Most of these students decided that they would 
rather not take the test because they could see that even if they 
“passed’”’ their readiness for work in SLA was not adequate since 
they would be competing with students who easily met the minimum 
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requirement without a retest. They were aware that if they were ad- 
mitted, did poorly, and were asked to leave, they probably would 
not be admitted to another college for at least a year or two after 
establishing an unacceptable SLA record. The majority of these bor- 
derline applicants who decided not to take the retest, and those who 
failed the retest, and those who were not permitted to take a retest 
were admitted to the University’s two-year General College; this col- 
lege was designed primarily to meet the needs of academically weak 
students. 

Not only would the CQR method select the best students but it 
would permit a college to specify precisely its admissions require- 
ments so that the high schools could intelligently guide their stu- 
dents.’ Students would have a concrete basis for selecting an ap- 
propriate college. Use of HSPR as the major selection variable 
emphasizes the quality of high school performance rather than a 
restricted pattern of subjects.* Use of an ability test percentile cor- 
rects for inequalities which would result from treating all high schools 
as equal (i.e., students from a relatively select high school would 
obtain higher ability test percentiles and students from a relatively 
weak high school would obtain lower ability test percentiles). How- 
ever, on the basis of the evidence this writer has seen and collected 
he believes the differences between high schools have been over- 

5 An effective arrangement in some states has resulted from the co-operation 
between schools and colleges in the administration of a single ability test to all 
high school juniors in the state. It has frequently been shown that tests administered 
in the junior year provide essentially the same predictions of college achievement 
as tests administered a year or two later (e.g., 26). The results from the junior- 
year testing are available to the high school personnel and students for guidance 
purposes at the beginning of the student’s senior year. Obviously the test results 
are useful even for those students who are not college bound. The use of IBM 
cards permits each college to receive from one agency the scores of all students 
tested with a minimum of expense and inconvenience. In some states all high schools 
report to this central agency each student's rank in class and the number in the 
student’s graduating class; these figures are usually determined on the basis of 
2-14 or 3-4 years of high school work. The central agency computes each stu- 
dent’s HSPR and distributes it along with the ability test percentile rank to each 
college. 

*Use of achievement tests to select students affects the high school curriculum 
in essentially the same way as a required pattern of subjects; while they may be 
better predictors of college achievement than an ability test at least several of them 
would have to be administered to cover adequately the variety of subject matter 
areas. Their use by colleges for the placement and sectioning of admitted students 
is to be recommended. 
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emphasized. The differences between students he believes have been 
underemphasized.’ 

Before concluding it is only fair to agree that there would be some 
students refused admission by the CQR criterion who would have 
been successful if they had been admitted. This criticism can be made 
of every method of admitting students. All that can be said in de- 
fense of the CQR method is that fewer errors would be made, that 
it is relatively inexpensive, objective, fair to all applicants and po- 
tential applicants, fair to the high school administrators, and easily 
communicable; and finally that it permits the quality of the student 
body to be carefully controlled. 


SUMMARY 


A conceptual framework for evaluating admissions practices was 
presented. An interpretation of the consistently substantial correla- 
tions over the years between college achievement and certain pre- 
dictors of college achievement led to the suggestion that college ad- 
missions officers depend more heavily upon selection variables with 
known validity. The essence of this suggestion is that admission to 
college should be conditioned only by the quality of the record the 
student has demonstrated in high school and on academic ability 
tests. 


‘In this connection it is not inappropriate to comment upon what “‘nonselective’’ 
colleges might do to reduce the correlations between grade predictors and GPA. 
If it is important that all students have mastered certain facts, concepts, skills, etc., 
at the end of a semester or year, it may be desirable to section the weak, average, 
and strong students in courses meeting four, three, and two hours a week respec- 
tively to cover essentially the same material but at different rates and levels; possibly 
a common final examination could be given for the purpose of distributing grades. 
It might be desirable to give 3 semester credits (or its equivalent) for the course 
regardless of the number of hours of class time involved. One great advantage of 
such a procedure would be that able students could take several more courses each 
semester and graduate more quickly. This would be one way to meet individual 
differences in ability and achievement through groups. As educational institutions 
grow in size, this approach may be feasible for many courses. 

Another general solution to the problems of individual differences which might 
be employed by those large state institutions required by law to admit all high 
school graduates would be to set up a college similar to the General College at 
the University of Minnesota. Legislators, through the leadership of educators, may 
eventually become as much concerned about assuring high school graduates a col- 
lege education (at their level) as they are now concerned with guaranteeing them 
college admission (which frequently means a short and unfortunate experience for 
many students). 
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Colleges were encouraged to state explicitly in their catalogues the 
criteria for admission. It was suggested that many benefits would 
accrue from stating that students would be selected according to their 
college qualification rank (CQR), a combination of high school per- 
centile rank (HSPR) and academic ability test percentile rank. 

Surprising as it may seem to some there is considerable evidence 
to suggest that experts in student appraisal are unable to predict 
academic achievement as well as the mechanical use of a formula 
such as CQR. Admissions officers were urged to conduct research to 
see whether or not they can, on the basis of all the information they 
collect from applicants, do as well as or better than a formula such 
as CQR in predicting college success. 

The importance of the decisions made in the admissions office is 
difficult to overestimate. There is a great need, now, for colleges and 
universities to take a closer look at their admissions policy. How can 
they best fulfill their obligation to youth? 
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Social Factors Involved in 
Academic Mortality 
W. L. SLocuM 


Tx PROBLEM of academic mortality has long been a matter of 
concern to colleges and universities and many studies have been 
undertaken in attempts to ascertain the characteristics of students who 
withdraw and to learn the reasons for their withdrawals. In this 
paper, the findings of a recent study at the State College of Wash- 
ington will be compared with those of previous investigators in re- 
spect to scholastic aptitudes and performance, economic considera- 
tions, size and type of high school attended, extent of participation 
in extracurricular activities, and personal problems of dropouts. In 
addition to the foregoing factors, the major area of concentration of 
most previous investigators of the problem, special attention will be 
directed to some of the social factors involved in adjustment to col- 
lege which seem to have been largely overlooked by previous in- 
vestigators but which on the basis of the findings of this study appear 
to be extremely significant. 


METHODOLOGY 


The study was designed to permit comparison of a sample of in- 
dividuals still enrolled in college with a sample of those who had 
enrolled with them but had dropped out prior to the study date. It 
is believed that this design permits more accurate identification of 
factors involved in students’ withdrawal than would be possible under 
alternative designs. 

The population selected for the study consisted of individuals 
who entered the State College of Washington as freshmen in the 
fall of 1951, 1952, and 1953. Transfer students were excluded even 
though they had enrolled with freshman standing. Most of those 
who had entered with these classes and who were still in school were 
sophomores, juniors, or seniors when the study was made, although 
a few were still classified as freshmen. For the purpose of this study 
all who were not enrolled on April 25, 1955 were classified as drop- 
outs. 

After a random start, every fourth name was selected from punched 
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cards representing 4,118 individuals in the population. This yielded 
a sample of 1,019, which included 465 enrolled students and 554 
dropouts. Completed questionnaires were obtained from 99 per cent 
of the enrolled students and 81 per cent of the dropouts.” 

Information provided by the students at the time of application 
for admission to college and their scholastic records at the college 
were made available by the office of the Registrar. The Student Coun- 
seling Center provided information concerning the performance of 
individuals on the American Council on Education Psychological Ex- 
amination (ACE). 

The questionnaires, which were sent by mail to all students, were 
basically similar for both groups although in many cases the tense 
of the questions had to be changed because, for the dropouts, refer- 
ence was to past rather than to present influences. 


FINDINGS 


It is clear from the responses of students and dropouts alike that 
there is seldom a single simple cause for withdrawal. Most of the 
dropouts identified two or more problems as having been important 
or very important in connection with their decision to drop out of 
school. This is a matter of great significance for any program of 
amelioration. Most previous investigators have presented their find- 
ings as if the decision to withdraw were affected only by single fac- 
tors—albeit different factors for different persons. 

Furthermore, it appears that the enrolled students meet many of 
the same problems as the dropouts. All but four per cent of the en- 
rolled students indicated that they had encountered one or more of 
22 problems on a list that was almost identical to the list of reasons 
for withdrawal which was presented to the dropouts, and 52 per 
cent rated one or more of these problems as a serious or very Serious 
threat to staying in college. 

The analysis of the data from the questionnaires and college rec- 
ords was conducted in such a way as to permit tests to be made of 
the relationship between various factors not specifically identified by 
the respondents as involved in the decision to withdraw or to remain 
in college. In addition, an effort was made to identify and to evaluate 


* Statistical tests on 23 items from the Registrar's records did not indicate that 
the nonrespondents were: significantly different from the 81 per cent of the drop- 
outs who responded. 
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factors stated by the respondents as having been of considerable im- 
portance in connection with the decision to withdraw or to remain in 
college. 

Scholastic performance in college. The scholastic performance of 
dropouts is frequently below average. This has been found to be true 
by many previous investigators (19, 13, 4, 20, 17, 9, 27, 8, 21) and 
was confirmed in the current study, where it was found that low 
grades were important in connection with the withdrawal of stu- 
dents, especially men. Fifty-one per cent of all who dropped out 
were in scholastic difficulties at the time they withdrew from college. 
Sixty-nine per cent of the men and 43 per cent of the women drop- 
outs had cumulative grade-point averages of less than 2.0 at the time 
they left. It should be noted, however, that grades were not found to 
be highly correlated with intellectual ability as reflected by high 
school grades and ACE scores. 

Intellectual Capacity. The measure of intellectual capacity most 
frequently utilized in comparative studies of the potential of college 
students appears to be the American Council on Education Psycho- 
logical Test (ACE). It is administered to all entering freshmen at 
the State College of Washington. High school grade point averages 
were also available. Analysis of the data indicates that the intellectual 
capacity of an individual student as reflected by the ACE or by high 
school grades does have a considerable bearing on scholastic per- 
formance in college. The average percentile rank in high school was 
73 for the enrolled students as compared with 58 for the dropouts, 
and the median scores on the ACE were 55 and 42 respectively.” 

The differences between the enrolled students and the dropouts on 
both of these measures were sufficiently great to warrant the inference 
that intellectual capacity is of considerable importance in explaining 
academic mortality at the State College of Washington, This con- 
firms findings of other investigators (2, 16, 7, 9, 25, 5, 22, 11, 28). 

Plans for Completing College. A few previous studies have in- 
vestigated the intentions of students at matriculation as a factor in 
explaining student withdrawals (13, 24, 12). Some faculty mem- 
bers indicated a belief that a large number of students come to the 
State College of Washington with the intention of completing only 
one or two years of work, and hence that this is an important cause 





* Both differences were statistically significant (P < .01). 
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of withdrawal. This was not found to be the case. Ninety-four per 
cent of those who were still enrolled and 89 per cent of the drop- 
outs had indicated at the time of matriculation that they planned to 
complete a full four-year course at the college and obtain a bachelor’s 
degree. This difference is not statistically significant. 

Occupational Plans at Time of Entrance into College. A few pre- 
vious workers (9, 15, 8, 23) investigated the influence of occupa- 
tional plans and found it to be of some significance in connection 
with withdrawal. In the present study uncertainty about selection of 
a major field of study or uncertainty about occupational choice was 
found to be of considerable significance to many, particularly for 
the male dropouts and for those who were in academic difficulty at 
the time that they left the college. 

Participation in College Extracurricular Activities. Previous workers 
(13, 19, 1, 14) who investigated the relationship between dropout 
rates and participation in college activities found lower participation 
among the dropouts. 

In the present study, the enrolled students were also found to have 
been more active in extracurricular activities than those who had 
withdrawn. However, it should be observed that the majority of 
those who withdrew did so prior to the beginning of the sophomore 
year, which would, of course, allow them less time for participation 
than those who continued in the college. It is probably significant, 
however, that more than a fourth of the dropouts compared with 
only a tenth of the enrolled students reported that they had not 
participated in any extracurricular activity while enrolled at the col- 
lege. This is of particular significance in connection with the in- 
formation to be discussed later concerning the breakdown of ties of 
the dropouts with other reference groups. 

Economic Considerations. Many investigators (13, 19, 20, 17, 16, 
9, 27, 5, 21, 14, 8) have found economic pressures to be of con- 
siderable importance in connection with student withdrawals. On the 
other hand, two studies (2, 10) reported that lack of adequate 
finances played an insignificant part in dropouts. The first of these 
was cot.ducted at the beginning of the depression, whereas the sec- 
ond was conducted in 1942. 

In the present study, specific information concerning the level of 
expenditure of college students was not obtained. However, in- 
formation was obtained concerning the principal sources of support 
while at college. The sources of support while at WSC had relatively 
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little, if any, bearing on academic mortality of women, perhaps be- 
cause most women, both dropouts and enrolled, obtained the bulk 
of their support from parents. However, more of the male dropouts 
than of the male enrolled students were dependent upon their parents 
as the most important source of funds. More of the male dropouts 
than of the enrolled men depended upon personal savings, whereas 
the enrolled male students were more likely than the male dropouts 
to have depended upon part-time summer work as the principal 
source of their funds while in college. 

Size and Type of High School Attended. Some (6, 23, 26) have 
found some relationship between size of high school and academic 
mortality, although a study at the University of Oregon (11) found 
that size of high school bore little relation to college marks. 

In the present study, size of high school attended did not seem 
to be associated in any way with academic survival, although some- 
what different mortality rates were observed for various school size 
categories. Furthermore, size of high school apparently had no bear- 
ing on academic performance at the college. The correlation between 
size of school and the cumulative grade-point average was r = .05 and 
the correlation between size of school and freshman grade-point 
average was r = .06. 

Family Background Factors. Snyder, in a study of 3,000 dropouts 
from Los Angeles City College (24), found no outstanding dif- 
ferences in home background or parental interest. Munger, in a study 
of 891 students at the University of Toledo (18) found family back- 
ground factors only slightly related to withdrawal or persistence in 
college. Koelsche (13) found dropouts at Indiana University (1948- 
52) tended to come from families with relatively high socio-economic 
status. 

In the current study, it was found that a family background factor 
which had considerable bearing on chances of academic survival was 
the education of the parents. Generally, the higher the educational 
level of the parents, the higher the probability of survival. Also, a 
significantly higher survival rate was noted for students whose fathers 
were employed in professional, technical, or kindred work, whereas 
the highest academic mortality was observed among those whose 
fathers were employed in service occupations and as manual laborers. 
An interesting exception to this was the fact that the very few chil- 
dren of farm laborers and foremen included in the study had a very 
high survival rate. 
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Residence prior to entrance into college, when considered in terms 
of rural versus urban differences, apparently had no bearing on 
chances of academic survival. It was true, on the other hand, that 
Washingtonians whose homes were located west of the Cascades were 
somewhat more likely to drop out than those whose homes were lo- 
cated within the state, but east of the Cascades, It may be of interest 
to note that the college is located near the Idaho border east of the 
Cascades. 

Sex. Sixty per cent of the enrolled students and 50 per cent of the 
dropouts were men, which suggests that there was little difference be- 
tween the sexes in academic mortality rates. Further analysis of the 
data shows, however, that while the rates were almost identical dur- 
ing the freshman year, relatively more women than men dropped 
out in each succeeding year, as illustrated by the following data for 
the class which entered in 1951: 


Period Per Cent Enrolled 
Men Women 

Fall 1952 67 66 

Fall 1953 51 41 

Fall 1954 44 33 


Men and women also differed significantly with respect to the 
reasons which they identified for withdrawing from college. 

Reasons Identified by Students. To ascertain the significance to in- 
dividuals of various reasons for leaving the college, dropouts were 
requested to indicate the relative importance of each of twenty-two 
reasons. In addition they were asked, “If the foregoing list does not 
include the reasons for your withdrawal, why did you withdraw?” 

Ninety-seven per cent of the dropouts who responded identified 
one or more factors which they considered to be important or very 
important. The enrolled students were also presented with a com- 
parable list and asked to identify which, if any, problems constituted 
a Serious or very serious threat to remaining in college. The informa- 
tion provided by the enrolled students and the dropouts clearly 
demonstrates that the decision to remain or to withdraw from col- 
lege ordinarily involves more than one important factor. In fact, 82 
per cent of the dropouts identified two or more important reasons, 
and more than two important reasons were identified by 61 per cent. 
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| Even though this was true, however, some factors were much more 
frequently identified than others. They were: 


(a) Inadequate finances. Thirty-nine per cent of the dropouts rated 

inadequate finances as either important or very important in connec- 
tion with their decisions to withdraw. Finances were more frequently 
of concern to males than to females (P < .01), to a few more inde 
pendents than to members of fraternities or sororities, and also to a 
somewhat higher proportion of the men whose grades were satisfac- 
tory at the time of departure.® 
(b) Educational and Occupational Choice. Uncertainty about selec- 
tion of a major field of study or uncertainty about occupational choice 
was found to be of considerable significance for many. Such problems 
were important for more male than female dropouts (P < .01) and 
for more of those who were in academic difficulty when they left the 
college than of those who were not. ((P < .05) for selection of 
major and (P < .01) for uncertainty about occupational choice. ) 
(c) Grades. According to the registrar's records, low grades were 
involved in 51 per cent of the withdrawals, but only 34 per cent ac- 
knowledged that low grades had been either important or very 
important to them in connection with their decisions to withdraw. 
This discrepancy suggests that low grades frequently may be regarded 
by students as the reflection of other problems which operate to de- 
press grades rather than as an indication of lack of intellectual 
capacity. Low grades were more frequently acknowledged as impor- 
tant ot very important problems by male than by female dropouts 
(P< .01). 

Thirty-eight per cent of the enrolled students and 48 per cent of 
the dropouts identified particular fields, subjects, or departments in 
which they consistently received low grades. 

Inquiry into the perceived causes of low grades indicates that in 
the majority of cases dropouts who received them accepted personal 
responsibility for inadequate performance, identifying as the most 
frequent causes lack of interest, inability to concentrate, and “don’t 
know how to study.”” However, substantial numbers placed the blame 
either on specific departments or upon inadequate high school prepa- 
ration. 

Enrolled students who indicated that their grades were too low 
were more likely to have checked: too many outside activities, too 
much outside work, slow reading, or laziness. 

(d) Marriage. The single factor most frequently reported by women 





* These differences were not statistically significant. 
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as important or very important in connection with the decision to 
leave college was marriage, which was cited by 44 per cent. Eighty- 
nine per cent acknowledged other important factors were also in- 
volved. 

(e) Military Service. A reason quite frequently rated as important or 
very important by male former students was military service. How- 
ever, 75 per cent of those who gave this reason also identified other 
factors. This suggests that in many cases military service was not a 
precipitating reason but was offered as a socially acceptable reason for 
leaving. 

(f) Homesickness. This was apparently most important for women 
housed in dormitories, The data indicate that sorority women meet 
the problem of homesickness as frequently as those who live in college 
housing, but it is apparently a more serious problem for the inde- 
pendents and more liable to contribute to withdrawal from college 
(P < .01). As far as the men were concerned, homesickness was infre- 
quently acknowledged to have been of any consequence in the deci- 
sion to leave college or remain. There is some question about the 
extent to which this can be accepted at face value. 


Social Relationships and Academic Mortality. American college 
students do not live in isolation in a world of ideas. They have daily 
contacts with professors and with other students of both sexes. They 
participate in formal and informal activities, and in addition each 
student remains in contact with certain outside reference groups and 
individuals such as his own family, his gang at home, and perhaps 
his hometown fiancee. The character of the relationship with family 
members, with friends, and with faculty members can and does play 
an important part in adjustment to college. 


(a) Family attitudes. There is evidence in the pattern of the responses 
of the enrolled students and of the dropouts that parental interest as 
perceived by the student is of great importance in connection with 
the decision of many to remain in college or to leave. This is indi- 
cated by the fact that while 81 per cent of the enrolled students an- 
swered, “Yes, very much so,” to the question, “Do your parents want 
you to finish college?” only 35 per cent of the dropouts answered, 
“Yes, they were very much concerned,” to a similar question, “Did 
your parents encourage you to remain at WSC?” 

It may be hypothesized that the perception by the student of the 
degree of parental interest influences not only attendance at college 
but also scholastic performance both at the college level and at the 
elementary school and high school levels. In this connection, it will 
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be recalled that the majority of the students who withdrew from the 
college had achieved less favorable high school records than those 
who stayed. 

(b) Influence of friends. Although the responses indicate that the 
number of friends at college had little influence on the chances of 
academic survival, there was some indication that friends may some- 
times play a significant role in the adjustment of individuals to col- 
lege. This is reflected in the fact that more than six out of ten of the 
enrolled students indicated that their relationships with other students 
were to be regarded as favorable influences in connection with their 
adjustment to college life. 

(c) Living group affiliation. Sororities had the highest survival rate, 
followed in order by fraternities, men’s dormitories, women’s dormi- 
tories, and those who lived off-campus. 

In this connection, it may be noted that college friendships appar- 

ently are developed to a considerable extent in connection with the 
activities of living groups. Sorority girls reported having the greatest 
number of friends, fraternity men were next, followed by independ- 
ent men and then independent women. 
(d) Relationship with faculty members. Prospective students at the 
State College of Washington are advised that faculty members are 
available to help them adjust to the college. The college has a pro- 
gram of considerable magnitude, which is designed to bring faculty 
and students into effective relationship in such a way that the advice 
and counsel of faculty members will be available to students in con- 
nection with personal problems, particularly those involved in con- 
nection with academic and occupational planning. 

The responses both of the enrolled students and of dropouts indi- 
cate, however, that a considerable hiatus existed between policy and 
actual attainment in this regard, In answer to the question, ‘Did 
(Do) you feel free to talk over your personal problems with any 
member of the WSC faculty?” 34 per cent of the enrolled students 
and 51 per cent of the dropouts answered in the negative. This sug- 
gests that many students felt that a barrier existed between them and 
the faculty. Perception by students of this barrier was associated with 
a higher probability of withdrawal. 


DISCUSSION 


In any broad-scale consideration of academic mortality, it should 
be borne in mind that many college students are not fully mature 
adults but are immature in many respects as far as their personal- 
social development is concerned. Consequently, it seems clear that 
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they have special need for emotional support and encouragement 
from parents. Financial aid alone is not enough. 

Ample justification exists for raising entrance requirements so as 
to exclude individuals who are not of college caliber. No useful serv- 
ice is rendered by allowing an inadequately prepared, poorly moti- 
vated, or incompetent person to enter an institution with high schol- 
atship standards. However, some provision should be made for the 
person who did not do well as an immature youth but who, as a 
mature person, has exceptional motivation to obtain a college educa- 
tion. 

Academic standards should be kept high, but additional efforts 
should be made to encourage more of the gifted children of the poor 
to attend college. This may require a nationwide scholarship pro- 
gram. 

Within the context of the academic situation at college the matter 
of scholastic performance is generally considered by the faculty to be 
of paramount and overriding importance. It is difficult for most fac- 
ulty members to understand why a student would not apply himself 
to the best of his ability, particularly in the professor’s subject. It is 
fairly obvious, however, from the data presented in this paper that 
students do not necessarily ‘view the matter of academic performance 
in the same light that professors do. 

Emphasis at all levels of our educational system is upon intellec- 
tual development plus training for citizenship and participation in 
community life. The personal and social adjustment of the student 
is generally acknowledged to be of great importance, perhaps second 
only to his intellectual development. It is the feeling of the writer, 
however, that this ideal is not attained frequently enough even 
though subscribed to in principle. Fraternization with students is 
not the solution. Rather, what is needed is an effort by faculty mem- 
bers to communicate to students the existence of a genuine interest 
in them as individuals. 

There are many things that college administrators and professors 
can do to remove obstacles to the adjustment of the student to col- 
lege. In the final analysis, however, the key to the problem of aca- 
demic mortality is in the hands of the student and those who have 
played a major part in developing his values—parents, teachers, and 
friends. This is true because of the overriding importance of mo- 
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tivation to academic achievement. The college provides learning op- 
portunities for capable persons who are motivated to succeed. It 
should not be cast in any other role. 
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The Use of the Miller Analogies Test in 
Predicting Graduate Student Achievement 


PETER T. HOUNTRAS 


I 


= investigators have studied the predictive relationship be- 
tween the Miller Analogies Test (MAT) and the academic 
achievement of students at the graduate level. The fairly consistent, 
positive correlations obtained have led to the conclusion that the 
Miller Analogies Test is one of the best instruments available for 
the assessment of scholastic aptitude for graduate study. That the 
evidence has been primarily of a positive nature can also be inferred 
from the fact that a great number of graduate departments, in re- 
cent years, have stipulated satisfactory performance on this test as an 
important condition for admission. In the present study, the writer 
has employed the MAT with some success in differentiating between 
probationary and nonprobationary foreign graduate students at the 
University of Michigan. Prior to examining the data, a reasonably 
nontechnical description of the Miller test is presented and a com- 
parison is made between the MAT and the only other widely used 
test of aptitude at the graduate level, the Graduate Record Examina- 
tion (GRE). 

According to its author, the Miller Analogies Test purports to 
assess the scholastic aptitude of graduate students. The first version 
of the test appeared in 1926, and it has been revised on many occa- 
sions. The particular test employed in this study, Form G, appeared 
in 1947, 

One hundred analogies comprise the test. The examinee is re- 
quired to select the one alternative out of four given which best 
establishes an analogy. The following sample analogy quoted from 
the directions illustrates the nature of the test: LIGHT: DARK:: 
PLEASURE: (1. picnic, 2. day, 3. pain, 4, night). Pain, number 3 
in the parentheses, is the right word because pain is related to pleas- 
ure as dark is to light. The test is practically self-administering and 
suitable for both individual and group testing. There is a time limit 
of 50 minutes which is ample for most students. A correction in the 
score is made for students who do not complete the test within that 
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limit. The score is the number right, the maximum possible score 
being 100. 

The items were selected from the subject matter areas of history, 
literature, mathematics, psychology, and science. Analogies which re- 
quired highly specialized training before the reader could seek rela- 
tionships were avoided. Otherwise, the student’s major field would 
introduce a bias that would seriously limit the predictive value of 
this instrument. Doppelt,? in a study of 3,856 students who were 
classified into the three groups of science majors, nonscience majors, 
and psychology majors, concluded that the discriminating power of 
the items was relatively independent of the major fields of the stu- 
dents. 

Evidence which justifies the conclusion that the Miller test is a 
valid instrument for predicting success at the graduate level has come 
from numerous sources, Only the original validation procedure will be 
mentioned here. Further studies which attest to the validity of the 
test are cited in the bibliography. Miller, using graduate students 
at the University of Minnesota, obtained coefficients of correlation 
between the Analogies Test, Form G, and the average of the seven 
tests of the Graduate Record Examination which ranged from .64 for 
students in the social sciences to .84 for students in the physical 
sciences, mathematics, and engineering. The correlations of the test 
with the Verbal Factor part of the Graduate Record Examination 
clustered about .75 to .80. Objective examinations for graduate stu- 
dents constituted additional criteria in the original validation pro- 
cedure. There was a correlation of .46 between the MAT and a Final 
Comprehensive Examination in Educational Administration, and a 
correlation of .50 between the MAT and a Final Comprehensive Ex- 
amination in Educational Psychology.” 

As for the reliability of the test Miller, using three groups se- 
lected as representative of 770 graduate students, found highly satis- 
factory reliability coefficients, .92 for two of the groups and .93 for 
the third. Apparently one may have considerable confidence, there- 
fore, in the stability of individual scores. Norms are also available 
based on graduate students enrolled at forty universities. The groups 


* Jerome E. Doppelt, “Difficulty and Validity of Analogies Items in Relation to 
Major Field of Study,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 35, February, 1951, p. 32. 
?7,W.S. Miller, Manual for the Miller Analogies Test, Form G. New York: The 
Psychological Corporation, 1947, pp. 6-7. 
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vaty in size according to fields of study, ranging from 70 in Busi- 
ness Administration to 1,084  Psychology.® 

Graduate schools using locally developed scholastic aptitude tests 
may well consider the advisability of adopting the Miller Analogies 
Test. This test is not only valid for its purposes but enjoys the dis- 
tinct advantage of requiring but 50 minutes for its administration. 
The Graduate Record Examination, by way of contrast, requires 
6 hours and 10 minutes for administration, although there may be 
some variation in time limits depending upon the particular revi- 
sion employed. 

The Miller Analogies Test is superior to the Graduate Record 
Examination in another respect. Travers and Wallace have pointed 
out that a serious limitation of the GRE is the underlying assumption 
that undergraduate training provides students with a relatively fixed 
body of information which can be adequately measured by tests from 
a variety of subject-matter fields. “The philosophy of education im- 
plied by this approach is more in keeping with the goals of higher 
education of the last century than with those of the present decade.’’* 
To the contrary, the assessment of aptitude at the graduate level must 
be based upon the extent to which the student exhibits the psycho- 
logical processes and intellectual skills necessary for graduate study. 
The MAT meets this qualification. It is almost exclusively a test of 
verbal reasoning. The rationale for this great emphasis upon verbal 
ability is derived from the fact that even at the graduate level, 
courses emphasize concept formation and the highly verbal student 
excels. In summary, it is for the reasons outlined above that the 
Miller Analogies Test has gained wide acceptance as the instrument 
best suited for predicting graduate success. 


II 


It was noted above that the MAT was useful in predicting the 
achievement of foreign graduate students at the University of Michi- 
gan. The mean raw scores on the MAT for probationary and non- 
probationary students in the various countries broadly classified are 
indicated in Table I. A distinct limitation in the data was the ab- 
sence of any. information on probationary students from Africa, 


* Ibid., pp. 5, 9. 
“Robert M. W. Travers and Wimburn L. Wallace, Educational and Psychological 


Measurement, 10:3, Autumn, 1950, 373. 
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It will be observed that differences which were significant were in 
favor of the nonprobationary students. The means for the nonproba- 
tionary students who came from Europe and the Far East were sig- 
nificantly higher than the means for the probationary students from 
these same areas. Furthermore, the mean raw score of all probationary 
students on the MAT was 29.40, whereas the mean raw score of all 
nonprobationary students was 34.74. The difference between these 
two means was statistically significant at the 5 per cent level. 


TABLE I 


SIGNIFICANCE OF DirFERENCES IN MEAN MILteR ANALOGIEs Raw Scores Or PROBATIONARY 
AND NonPROBATIONARY STUDENTS FROM VARIOUS CouNnTRIESs BROADLY CLASSIFIED 





























Probationary Nonprobationary 
Classification | Number of Number of . 
Cones Mean one Mean 

Africa a — 7 28.43 -- 
British Empire 5 59.80 8 52.62 -94 
Europe 6 34.17 11 54.82 2.37" 
Far East 64 25.94 87 31.56 2.48* 
Latin America 9 40.56 6 46.67 64 
Near East 17 25.88 14 26.50 12 

Total | 101 | 29.40 | 133 34.74 | 2.47* 








* Significant at the 5 per cent level. 


Further differences in the comparative performance of probation- 
ary and nonprobationary students on the MAT who were enrolled 
in various fields of concentration broadly classified are indicated in 
Table II. 

TABLE II 


SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES IN MEAN Miter ANALOcIEs Raw Scores OF PROBATIONARY 
AND NonpROBATIONARY STUDENTS IN VARIOUS FIELDS OF 
CONCENTRATION BROADLY CLASSIFIED 
































Probationary Nonprobationary 
Classification Number of Number of . 
Cases Mean Gases Mean 

Physical Sciences 10 32.50 7 44.43 1.62 
Biological Sciences 8 27.25 16 34.25 97 
Social Sciences 31 25.13 20 26.65 .30 
Humanities 5 28.80 5 60.60 2.84" 
Engineering 47 31.98 85 34.41 .89 

Total | 101 | 29.40 133 34.74 2.47* 





* Significant at the 5 per cent level. 
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In all instances, the means of the nonprobationary students showed 
a tendency to be higher than the means of the probationary students. 
Moreover, the difference in mean raw scores of probationary and 
nonprobationary students in the humanities was significant at the 
5 per cent level of confidence. 

It may be called to the reader’s attention that the term “humani- 
ties,’’ as employed in this study, primarily denoted students who were 
enrolled in the various language departments of the University. Since 
the Miller Analogies Test is also heavily loaded with a verbal factor, 
it is not surprising that nonprobationary students in the humanities 
did so well on this test. 

From the evidence presented in Tables I and II, it may be con- 
cluded that the two groups of foreign students in our sample, pro- 
bationary and nonprobationary, differed significantly in their per- 
formance on the MAT. A further breakdown of foreign students 
according to native country and field of concentration also proved 
helpful in revealing additional significant differences between pro- 
bationary and nonprobationary students. 

To summarize, two major conclusions emerge from the present 
discussion of the MAT and the data reported, as follows: First, the 
Miller Analogies Test, in view of its high validity and reliability, 
and ease of administration, is the best instrument available for pre- 
dicting scholastic aptitude for graduate study. Second, Miller's test 
shows considerable promise in selecting those applicants from abroad 
who can succeed in graduate school. If incorporated into the admis- 
sions procedure for foreign graduate students, this instrument may 
enable us to select only those students who possess the necessary apti- 
tudes, knowledge, and skills to profit from graduate training. Further 
research on the predictive relationship between performance on the 
MAT and achievement of foreign students is definitely indicated. 
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The Expectancy Table-A Device to 
Demonstrate Test Validity 


CHARLES F. ELTON 


UCCESS in freshman chemistry at the college level is determined by 
S a group of complex factors. Among these factors are intellectual 
ability, level of achievement in mathematics, study skills, nonintellec- 
tual factors commonly included under the term “‘personality factors,” 
motivation, and the like. Recently the chemistry department at the 
University of Mississippi began to evaluate the importance of level 
of achievement in arithmetic and algebra as a contributing factor in 
the failure of beginning students in the laboratory part of their 
chemistry course. It was decided to begin the investigation in this 
particular area because of the homogeneous nature of the student 
body. That is, 78 per cent of the approximately 2,500 students en- 
rolled in the University are products of the Mississippi public school 
system. The state of Mississippi is predominantly rural and its public 
schools range from excellent to poor depending mainly upon the 
degree of urbanization of the community.’ Since the extent of urbani- 
zation is highly restricted, many of the public schools offer limited 
instruction. Because most of the chemistry laboratory instructors felt 
that the secondary public school instruction in arithmetic and algebra 
was either nonexistent or inferior, it was believed that this fact 
would largely account for the failure rate among students taking be- 
ginning chemistry laboratory. 

At the beginning of the fall semester of 1955, the enrollment in 
the laboratory part of beginning chemistry, open to freshmen and 
required of all pharmacy, engineering, and premedical students, con- 
sisted of 315 students. Two weeks before the end of the semester 
there were 232 students still enrolled in the course. By this time 83 
students had dropped the course for a number of reasons, the most 
general one being that it was “‘too difficult.” Even though a large 
number of students had dropped the course it was decided to ad- 
minister the 15-item arithmetic test described by the Kinzers.? It was 


*W. O. Hampton, The Relationship of High School Size and Accreditation 
Status to Academic Achievement at the University of Mississippi. Unpublished 
Ed.D., thesis, 1953. 

* John R. and Lydia G. Kinzer, ‘The Arithmetic Items in a General Chemistry 
Placement Examination,” Educational Research Bulletin, 28, May 1949: 122-127. 
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believed that any degree of relationship found between the arithmetic 
test and final grades would be an underestimation of the actual re- 
lationship because many of the students who dropped the course did 
so because they were not able to work the chemistry problems. As 
the Kinzers* pointed out in their article with regard to selected items 
in their test: “{the] test appears upon inspection to be composed of 
the arithmetic operations most commonly used in elementary chem- 
istry. These problems involve substitution in formulas, the calcula- 
tion of percentages, finding the values of complex fractions, and the 
use of decimals.” 

An inspection of the final laboratory grades of these 232 students 
revealed that 93 students or 40 per cent received a final grade of F 
and 63 students or 23 per cent received a final grade of D. Thus, a 
total of 156 students or 63 per cent received a grade of either D or 
F; 76 students or 37 per cent received a grade of C, B, or A. 

Generally the relationship between academic grades and perform- 
ance measures is interpreted to college or university departments by 
correlation coefficients or other more esoteric statistical techniques. 
Much of the effectiveness of the data results tends to be lost under 
these conditions because most people are relatively unsophisticated 
with regard to even simple statistical techniques. However, the ex- 
pectancy table is a technique which is simple to use and which pre- 
sents the relationships discovered in a language the instructor can 
understand. 

The predictive validity of the Kinzers’ arithmetic test was demon- 
strated to the chemistry instructors by means of expectancy tables. 
Since the Kinzers* found that 5 of their items correlated as high with 
final chemistry grades as did all 15 items, expectancy tables were pre- 
pared for both the total number of items and the 5 items. Table 1 
presents the data for all 15 items. 

Table 1 indicates that of the 232 students, 72 students or 30 per 
cent marked less than 8 items out of 15 correctly and received a final 
grade of either F or D. Furthermore, 8 students or 3 per cent marked 
less than 8 problems correctly and received a grade of either C or B. 
On the basis of the information presented in Table 1, it would seem 
reasonable to establish a cutting score at 8 or more correct answers 
for admission to beginning chemistry laboratory. If this had been 


* Ibid., p. 127. 
* Ibid., p. 126. 











EXPECTANCY TABLE—TO DEMONSTRATE TEST VALIDITY 








TABLE 1 


ExprcTANcy TABLE SHOWING THE RELATIONSHIP BeTweEN Scores ON ALL 15 
i ARITHMETIC ITEMs AND FINAL Grapes 








Final Grades 
F D Cc B A Total 
Test 


Scores Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per Num Per Num- Per Num Per 
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done, it would have reduced the mortality rate in chemistry labora- 
tory from 63 per cent to 33 per cent. Employing at least 8 correct 
answers as a cutting score for admission to the laboratory course 
would have excluded 8 students or 3 per cent who obtained a grade 
of C or better. 

Table 2 presents the data for the 5 items which the Kinzers found 
to be as predictive of final chemistry grades as the entire 15 items. 


TABLE 2 


{ ExpecTANcy TABLE SHOWING THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SCORES ON § 
} AritHMetic Items AND FINAL GRADES 
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Table 2 indicates that if the cutting score had been established at 
2 or more of the items marked correctly, the failure rate would have 
been reduced 36 per cent or by 86 students. Only 11 students or 6 per 
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cent who obtained a grade of C or better would have been excluded 
from the laboratory course using this cutting score. If the cutting 
score for admission to beginning chemistry laboratory had been estab- 
lished at 3 or more problems marked correctly, the failure rate would 
have been reduced by 51 per cent. If this had been done, 29 students 
or 13 per cent who did obtain a grade of C or better would have 
been excluded from the course. 

It would appear from the data presented in Tables 1 and 2 that 
an arithmetic placement test could have markedly reduced the failure 
rate among University of Mississippi students in their first chemistry 
laboratory course. Furthermore, the scores on the 5 selected items 
would be as predictive as the scores on all 15 items. This result is 
similar to that found by the Kinzers.° 

In summary it may be concluded that arithmetic deficiencies may 
have contributed to an unusually high mortality rate among Univer- 
sity of Mississippi students in their first chemistry laboratory course. 
However, it is also evident that factors other than arithmetic may be 
contributing to the mortality rate, and these factors are currently 
being investigated. 


5 Ibid., p. 126. 
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Editorial Comment 
Look Homeward! 


R. BENTON’S discussion of what the Russians are doing in edu- 
M cation will doubtless inspire a good deal of thoughtful specu- 
lation, as it should; but it should not, on the other hand, deflect con- 
sideration from what is of far more importance to us: namely, what 
we are doing. What the Russians are doing is the most thorough and 
fastest possible implementation of their theory of education, which 
is, it seems, that every youngster is to be educated to the extent of 
his ability in order that he may be most useful in whatever way the 
state sees fit to employ him. 

Our theory of education is, we trust, that every youngster is to be 
educated to the extent of his ability in order that he may be a 
thoughtful, critical, industrious, and happy individual in a society in 
which he plays a role equal to the role of every other citizen. The 
Russians want to educate people able to do what they are told; we 
want to educate people who find out what to do, and do it. 

While the Russians, however, are apparently making every effort 
to accomplish what they want, we are not. We have only to read the 
papers to discover that foreign experts in education feel that while 
our universal public education is admirable in intent, it is lax in 
method. Foreign students who have gone to school for a year in this 
country say that they have had a fine time, and that our social life 
is delightful for young people, but also that they have not had to 
work, Everybody goes to school, but nobody really buckles down to 
business. Our gifted youngsters are more or less left to shift for 
themselves; and because they are young, they hardly know what is 
best to do, or how to do it. 

Furthermore, it seems likely that not everybody will be able to go 
to school in the near future. There is no point in reiterating the story 
of pressure on schools, soon to be followed by pressure on colleges; 
but it is not amiss to observe once more that nothing much is being 
done about it. We plan magnificent highways (Hitler built mag- 
nificent highways, and much good they did him), but we permit 
almost any extraneous matter to prevent improvement in educational 
opportunities. Irrelevant political considerations put a stop to federal 
planning, and niggardliness prevents erection of schools in com- 
munities. We urge students to become teachers, but refrain from pay- 
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ing them well if they do; and so, naturally, they don’t. Furthermore, 
as Dean Hildebrand observes, we discourage many of them who would 
like to teach. 

All this comes at a time when we need every bit of intelligent 
critical activity we can muster. There was a time, perhaps, when it 
was reasonably safe to rely on emotional self-satisfaction in handling 
our affairs: that was before everybody was in everybody else’s back 
yard. At present, when we need—and that can be repeated: we need 
—the friendly co-operation of every nation and of the people of 
every nation, we follow policies, or rather impulses, that alienate 
most of the inhabitants of the earth. We want to help them, to be 
sure—if they will do as we suppose they ought to; but they like their 
way of doing things. That is a point of view that arouses our an- 
tagonism, as it should not if we considered political affairs with some 
degree of critical detachment. 

Even if we did abandon our do-gooder attitude, we should still 
find ourselves suspect and undesirable so long as we continue to 
judge individuals on the basis of race, color, or religion. (And let 
me say parenthetically that we do just this in parts of the country 
with which I am familiar, none of them in the South.) Proclama- 
tion of our own superiority in any of these respects must alienate 
the vast majority of mankind, and the time is past when we might 
safely, if not wisely or charitably, say that it is just too bad for them. 
Now it is just too bad for us. 

Things and actions are what they are, said Bishop Butler, and the 
consequences of them will be what they will be; why then should we 
wish to be deceived? It takes dispassionate intelligence to appreciate 
the truth of that saying; and it takes arduous intellectual labor to deal 
with the truth there revealed. As far as we know, there is only one 
way to develop such intelligence and determination to use it. 

There is only one way in which we need to emulate the Russians 
in their educational endeavors, and that is in determination to put 
into immediate effect all that we believe about education. If we do 
that, we can afford to let the Russians do what they see fit. If, on the 
other hand, we permit irrelevant and trivial emotional impulses to 
thwart us, if we permit individual ambition to set aside what is es- 
sential, if we neglect our children, there will be quite a bit of whirl- 
wind-reaping in the future. We have had luck and fair weather so 
far, but rising out of the sea there is a cloud like a child’s hand. 

S. A. N. 
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Opportunity Unlimited 


The report at our last Annual Meeting of significant projects in 
process of completion or about to be initiated called to mind the state- 
ment of a past president at our Houston meeting, that our Association 
prospers because of the willingness of its members to work (rather 
than depend on a paid secretariat), and because it provides unlimited 
opportunity for service. It called to mind also the group picture in 
the October 1952 issue of the Journal of the eighteen past presidents 
who attended the Washington meeting that year, and some facts about 
their service to the Association. 

In addition to the presidency, they held, in the aggregate, all sub- 
ordinate Association offices; they chaired thirty-five major committees, 
sectional meetings, workshops, panels, and forums, and were members 
of more than a hundred others; they included editorial writers, editors, 
and authors of seventy-three papers, reports, addresses, and articles 
that have been published by the Association; and they were Associa- 
tion representatives to five important governmental agencies dealing 
with problems of national and international importance. Here is a 
record illustrative of the statement made in Houston, and suggestive 
of the record that can be reported for other groups of like number 
selected from our membership. It substantiates in simplest terms the 
assertion that opportunity for service in our Association is unlimited, 
and that the Association encourages each member to create an op- 
portunity for himself. 

How, asks the newcomer to our profession, do I create my oppor- 
tunity? What Ira Smith said at our last meeting has some bearing on 
this. ““To keep ahead in the field it will be necessary for each one of 
you to be faithful in attendance at professional meetings, to work on 
committees, and to carry on follow-up studies. . . . Your work will 
also call for participation and leadership within the institution with 
the administration, with the students, and with the faculty.” 

Somewhere in the framework of your interests and activities you 
will find a special interest. In your pursuit of it you will find some- 
thing especially helpful that you will wish to share with others to 
determine whether you have exploited it fully, and to make it of 
general usefulness. Your Association, with its committees, its publica- 
tions, and its offices for obtaining aid and co-operation from other 
agencies, is the natural medium through which to operate. And if 
service is your goal, you will have the satisfaction eventually of seeing 
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your interest become one of the distinct facets of Association policy 
and endeavor. 

Referring again to our past presidents, simply because they provide 
a convenient group for reference, we can see how their interests have 
helped significantly to shape the Association’s course. Consider, for 
example, Ezra Gillis’s interest in training registrars and bringing pro- 
fessional status to the position, George Tuttle’s interest in developing 
sound common procedures for evaluating credentials, Ira Smith’s and 
J. G. Quick’s interest in good college-high school relations, Edith 
Cockins’s interest in developing an understanding of the service func- 
tion of the registrar’s office, and William Hoffman’s interest in im- 
proved office techniques. Consider the interest of Carrie Probst in the 
personal development of the registrar, R. Fred Thomason’s interest in 
effective working relations with governmental and other agencies, 
Ralph McWhinnie’s interest in having the Association effectively 
assist its members in their everyday activities, and Elwood Kastner's 
interest in extending in-service training opportunities for registrars. 
And going beyond the past-president group pictured in the 1952 
Journal, Ronald Thompson’s interest in promoting public awareness 
of education’s immediate problems based on factors already with us, 
and Al Scribner’s and John Rhoads'’s interest in extending our services 
and opportunities by supplementing our resources with funds from 
educational foundations. And the interest of President Smyser in 
keeping the membership and the public well informed on “college 
and university’’ matters. 

These people are illustrative of the many members who over the 
years have brought to the Association their special interests and en- 
thusiasms and created for themselves the opportunity for service. They 
made the first move. It was only natural that once they had proved 
their willingness to contribute, the Association found ways of keep- 
ing them busy. Many others have made the first move, and others are 
doing so each year. 

You can see how they are doing it and how new areas of service 
are being developed. The development in machine operations work- 
shops at the regional level, and space utilization study are but two 
examples. There is no getting away from the fact that we are truly an 
Association in which opportunity for service is unlimited, and one 


which encourages each member to create an opportunity for himself. 
R. E. M. 




















Book Reviews 
W.G.B. 


I. L. Kandel, The New Era in Education. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1955. Pp. xviii ++ 388. $4.00. 

It is regrettable that the state of postwar education makes it undeserving 
of Dr. Kandel’s title. For he is right in assessing the challenge to educa- 
tion deriving from recurrent world crises, reconstruction needs after 
World War II, and the threat of Communist ideology. A “New Era in 
Education” is, indeed, the demand of our time. This would imply a bold 
new look, dynamic educational statesmanship, rejection of archaic elements 
in learning theory and curriculum, fearless attention to the real problems 
and issues of our times, and vigorous, appreciative, full-handed public 
support. 

And, to be sure, there is great ferment and activity in education. Britain 
has a new Education Act (1944) ; France has a creative program, on paper 
(the Langevin Report); Russia has dramatically expanded its educational 
plant and program; and in America, education since The White House 
Conference has even become front-page news. Yet nowhere, among these 
four nations which Kandel selects for emphasis, does the institutionaliza- 
tion of education nearly approach the dimensions of the challenge. The 
author observes that ‘‘it may take several decades before the Act (of 1944 
in Britain) can be implemented in its entirety.’’ France has an educational 
vision shared by a few, and a backward-looking educational bureaucracy 
ridden with status, examinations, and inspectors, withal so ineffectual in 
the civic sense that a direct nexus with degenerate politics is obvious. Russia 
has vitality of ambition and support, but fortunately is committed to a 
philosophy and method which are close to those espoused by educational 
Tories among ourselves. While America, let the fact be faced, in the day 
of the Great Need, is simply letting its educational system fall apart at the 
seams. 

No student of comparative education need be told that Dr. Kandel has 
a method. His work, this book especially, grounds education solidly in 
the cultural, institutional, and ideological life of the nation. Furthermore, 
his comparisons and contrasts run to the fundamental and significant, 
unlike the pedantic side-by-side analyses of curriculum diagrams by which 
professors manage to make dull stuff of this exciting field. 

This book is a splendid survey of comparative achievements and direc- 
tions in education in the postwar world. It is organized topically about 
such subjects as: Equalizing Educational Opportunities; Administration 
and Organization; The Education of the Child; The Education of the 
Adolescent; The Preparation of Teachers. Few good books appear in this 
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field, but it is not to damn by easy comparison to say that this is outstand- 
ing among them. 

To be sure, the interpretive viewpoint would better please this reviewer, 
among others, if it were consistently modern, rather than eclectic with a 
considerable bias toward the modern. For example, in commenting on the 
significance of recent social class literature, Kandel appears to capitulate 
before the data, concluding that “the assumption underlying the idea of 
the comprehensive high school that social understanding and elimination 
of social class differences would result from the mingling of all pupils in 
the same school has not proved to be valid.” This is neither the most 
optimistic, nor the most central generalization to be drawn from Warner, 
Havighurst, Hollingshead, and the others. 

Emphasis on four nations was a sound choice. A case, however, might 
well be made for the inclusion of a Latin-American nation. None of the 
chosen instances (England, France, Russia, the United States) shows the 
course of education in a culture where there is neither a strong middle class 
nor an active labor or proletarian force. The negative effects of such a con- 
dition, so common in Latin America, furnish a basis for considerable com- 
parative insights. 

The last chapter (Problems and Outlooks) besides serving as an excel- 
lent summary essay, reveals one of the author's finest attributes, a great 
sense of educational profession concerned with the needs of the whole 
world. 

RYLAND W. CRARY 
Department of Education 
Washington University 


Theodore Brameld, Philosophies of Education in Cultural Pers pec- 
tive. New York: The Dryden Press, 1955. Pp. xvii +- 446. $4.50. 


Without resorting to superficiality, planned cleverness, or diluted vocabu- 
lary, Professor Brameld has achieved reader-appeal for his comprehensive 
and stimulating survey of contemporary educational philosophies through 
lucid introductory chapters, a fluency of style, and a logical presentation of 
the subject matter not always present in books of similar vein. Readers may 
take issue with the arbitrary and admittedly biased cast of some of the con- 
tent, but will at the same time respect the intellectual integrity and forth- 
rightness of the author. 

As if conscious of the rather formidable structure of his textbook for 
students of educational philosophy, he has included two somewhat chatty 
prefatory letters—one to the student, the other to the teacher—plus a pro- 
vocative prologue introducing four aspects of ‘the great debate in educa- 
tion.” These four issues, skillfully treated, recur thematically throughout 
the book in a style analogous to symphonic composition: 
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1. The support and control of education within the American culture. 

2. Academic freedom—its kinds and amount. 

3. What shall be taught and how. 

4, How the community should relate to the school. 

In order that his readers may be provided with a basic frame of reference 
for the complex material to follow, the author has included two chapters 
on the import and functions of philosophy and on the culture in which we 
live, which forms the context of philosophy. Terms and concepts drawn 
from anthropology, philosophy, and to some extent from psychology and 
sociology, are introduced and illustrated in a manner which is lucid with- 
out being condescending. His premise that we live in a crisis-culture is ac- 
companied by numerous definitions of the term which he melds into the 
statement that ‘“‘crisis-culture implies that our institutions, habits, symbols, 
beliefs, and faiths are almost all infected by chronic instability, confusion, 
bifurcations, and uncertainties.” Brameld firmly believes that ours is a 
period of cultural revolution, with certain concomitant evolutionary aspects, 
and he advances cogent evidence to support his viewpoint. 

Before the reader is plunged into the profundities of the three alterna- 
tive philosophies of education, the author considerately presents an over- 
view of them. While he states at the outset that they are not treated im- 
partially—a fact which becomes almost too apparent as the reader pro- 
gresses—a nearly equal amount of space is accorded to the liberal, the 
conservative, and the regressive philosophies, as he characterizes Progressiv- 
ism, Essentialism, and Perennialism respectively. A fourth philosophy, Re 
constructionism, which is labeled, perhaps unfortunately, as the radical 
alternative, is treated in a companion volume by Dr. Brameld. This emer- 
gent philosophy, one infers from references in this text, is a more per- 
sonable relative of Progressivism with a tendency to borrow the best dishes 
from other residents in the philosophical neighborhood. Its mission will 
be to fuse the best of our past heritage with the abundance made possible 
by modern technology in providing optimum security, health, living stand- 
ards, and aesthetic and educational opportunities on a world-wide demo- 
cratic basis. 

Nearly three-fourths of the text is devoted to the historical backgrounds, 
contributions, and present status of the three principal philosophies and to 
the author's attacking, defending, and evaluating each. 

Progressivism’s roots are in pragmatism, instrumentalism, and experi- 
mentalism, dedicated to liberalism and democracy and epitomizing the vital- 
ity, tolerance, and dynamics of a youthful nation. This philosophy ad- 
vocates a planning society as opposed to a planned social order. The 
experience-centered curriculum is an educational product of Progressivism. 
Yet the weaknesses of Western, and particularly American, culture are just 
as much a part of this philosophy as are the strengths. Brameld pleads for 
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re-examination, supplementation, and correction of liberal Progressivism 
rather than forthright rejection of it. 

Springing from the Renaissance and attaining its majority in the nine- 
teenth century, Essentialism is a fundamentally European philosophy con- 
cerned with ‘adjustment to and acquiescence in already prized axioms and/ 
or institutions of the inherited way of life.” Under various names, it is ex- 
periencing a resurgence of popularity today, but in its efforts to ward off 
the inroads of Progressivism upon the established order it may contribute 
to and accentuate educational and cultural lag. 

Perennialism, stemming from Greek and medieval scholarship is, in part, 
the parochial point of view, and is alarmed by the instability of Pro- 
gressivism as much as by the ¢ype of established patterns sanctioned by 
Essentialism. Just as Progressivism has its triumvirate of Peirce, James, and 
Dewey, so this philosophy draws its tenets from Plato, Aristotle, and 
Aquinas. It derives its name from the everlasting or perennial principles of 
truth, value, and reality serene in an imperishable—if somewhat imponder- 
able—setting of supernaturalism. In its dedication to “rational’’ training 
of the masses and philosophic-religious leadership for the elite, Brameld 
sees Perennialism not only as escapism from current problems of life but 
as a real threat to democracy by reason of its insistence on developing 
acquiescent personalities. 

While all three philosophies have tremendous followings—and power- 
ful appeal—the choice ahead of us is not necessarily one of these three. 
Dr. Brameld frankly advocates the fourth or Reconstructionist philosophy 
which, while treated in general terms in this text, is the principal theme 
of the most recent product of his pen. 

Dr. Brameld has what many readers will consider a laudable penchant 
for pulling the ivy down from the towers of philosophy. Unlike some con- 
temporary philosophical writings, his prose is poignant, his ideas sharply 
chiseled, his definitions and viewpoints as clear as the proverbial bell. In- 
deed, the acute reader may get the impression that the author is asking him 
to hearken to a distant chime, the sound too indistinct as yet to reveal 
whether it is tolling the passing of an age or heralding a new era... or 
both. 

DOoNN W. Hayes 
Registrar and Assistant Professor 
Boston University School of Education 


George F. Kneller, Higher Learning in Britain. Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1955. Pp. xii + 301. $6.00. 
A pleasantry attributed to the Duke of Wellington runs to the effect that 


“the battle of Waterloo was won on the playing fields of Eton.” During 
a debate in the British Parliament in the early days of the Second World 
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War, a member rose to ask: “If the battle of Waterloo was won on the 
playing fields of Eton, on what fields were the battles of Singapore and 
Hongkong lost?” 

The changing tide of world affairs which began washing in upon us 
heavily about the time of the second of these pleasantries has presented our 
educational institutions with problems of far-reaching scope and conse- 
quence. In particular, our colleges and universities have found themselves 
confronted with the problem of breathing a new sense of orderly direction 
and a guiding idea into an area of educational endeavor, in which the tra- 
ditional unity of purpose has come to be about as out of date as Welling- 
ton’s bon mot. 

We are not the only country in which thoughtful people have been seek- 
ing an adequate answer to this new challenge. It is a quest which knows 
no barriers of language or geography. The British, in particular, have been 
so concerned about it that Professor Kneller begins his Higher Learning in 
Britain with the following statement: “Nowhere in the world of the last 
decade have progress and change in higher learning been more marked 
than in Great Britain, Following World War II, Parliament instituted an 
extensive reform in the nation’s elementary and secondary schools, the im- 
pact of which was immediately felt in the loftier spheres of higher edu- 
cation, The universities remained independent, as always, but all of them 
were forced to examine their behavior in the light of the grave national 
and cultural exigencies which faced the country as a result of war sacrifices. 
In the course of this examination, many publications appeared and nuv- 
merous conferences were held in an effort to provide reliable foundations 
on which progress could continue in the light of new conditions.” Drawing 
upon these hundreds of publications and the official reports growing out of 
the numerous educational conferences, Professor Kneller sets out to show 
the place of the universities in the national life of Britain today. 

The author is an Associate Professor of Education at the University of 
California, but he writes not only as one who has long been a student of 
the British educational system but also as one who has been privileged to 
serve for two years as a visiting professor at the University of London. As 
previously suggested, Professor Kneller limits his inquiry to the area of 
higher learning in the universities. The first four chapters, with the titles, 
“University Tradition,” “The Architecture of University Life,” ‘“Universi- 
ties and the Public Purse,’ and ‘‘Higher Education in National Service,” 
are factual and descriptive. The next four chapters, with the titles, ‘The 
Nature of Higher Learning,” ‘“‘Moral Man and Social Values,” “Speciali- 
zation and the Unity of Knowledge,” and “Education for Democratic 
Leadership,” are expository and analytical. As the author observes, “‘Al- 
though it would be very convenient for the reader and very handy for the 
critic to be presented with a lucid summary and synthesis of all the thought 
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expressed in this volume, the very nature of that thought defies any such 
attempt.” But Professor Kneller does succeed in able fashion in giving us 
a final chapter of ‘Summary and Critique,” in which he brings into close 
focus such things as permit of compactness of treatment and in which he 
gives us his own penetrating appraisal of the state of higher learning in the 
Great Britain of today. The pages of informative notes for the various 
chapters, a glossary of academic terms, and a comprehensive bibliography 
give the book an added attractiveness for reference purposes. 

At the present time in this country, when we are confronted with an im- 
pending tidal wave of students of college age, there is talk, in certain 
quarters, about making higher education more restrictive and exclusive. At 
the present time in Great Britain, where university education has always 
been characterized by a high degree of exclusiveness, there is the reluctant 
but growing realization that the traditional policy of restrictive admission 
is at variance with the national interests and welfare. 

As Professor Kneller explains, Great Britain is today a country with a 
population of more than 50 million, and yet only some 85,000 students are 
receiving the benefits of a university education. In other words, the num- 
ber of students enrolled in the universities in Great Britain today is less 
than two-tenths of one per cent of the population; the comparable per- 
centage-wise figure for the United States is more than eight times greater. 
As Professor Kneller states in this connection: “The restrictive attitude to- 
ward what shall be the proper ingredients of a university education is un- 
fortunately but logically at the source of the difficulty with regard to stu- 
dent selection, which is founded almost entirely on intellectual, and, espe- 
cially in the case of the ancient universities, also on social considerations. 
In fact, the whole area of selection for the universities needs a thorough 
investigation grounded in a clearer understanding of human growth and 
the characteristics and implications of leadership in the modern world.” 
It is true that the responsibility for preserving the cultural traditions of a 
country rests, in large measure, upon its institutions of higher learning, 
but changing times call for a new look at even the most cherished of our 
traditional ways of doing things. In the Great Britain of today, there is an 
unprecedented demand for teachers, doctors, business executives, engineers, 
and scientists in general. How may these demands be most expeditiously 
met? Certain things become rather apparent as the investigation proceeds. 
As Professor Kneller, for instance, points out in this connection: “The lush 
garden of tradition watered by the Cam and the Isis is not guaranteed ade- 
quately to nurture those leaders who must ply their trade amid the smog 
and despond of the muddy Mersey.” 

Since this is a time in our country when there is considerable debate rela- 
tive to the merits of federal aid to education, it might be interesting to 
note briefly the attitude in Great Britain apropos of government subsistence 
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to the universities. As Professor Kneller observes: “The freedom of in- 
quiry is a luxury that must be paid for, and those who underwrite the bills 
usually want to be sure that their money is invested wisely.” The institu- 
tions of higher learning in Great Britain, however, even the ancient uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge, have been the beneficiaries of remark- 
ably large grants from the government. Professor Kneller states: “In 
1950-1, 64 per cent of the collective budgets of Britain’s universities was 
underwritten by the government. It is estimated that over the next five-year 
period to 1957 the proportion will rise to 70 per cent.” Government allot- 
ments for grants in aid for students have also been exceptionally generous. 
According to Professor Kneller: “It is estimated that by 1957, at the end 
of the current financial quinquennium, over 80 per cent of Britain’s uni- 
versity students will be subsidized by the government.” And it should 
further be pointed out that these grants in aid have been sufficiently gen- 
erous to make it unnecessary for the students receiving them to be forced 
to seek outside employment to meet expenses during the school year. Pro- 
fessor Kneller makes clear that the help which the universities thus receive 
from the government ‘‘comes largely as a result of invitation from the 
universities” ; it is not help that has been superimposed upon them, and 
they have been able to remain remarkably independent of government con- 
trol. But these generous grants to the universities, as well as to the students, 
would seem to be among the factors that complicate the processes of higher 
education in England today. 

Higher Learning in Britain is a scholarly book, and it is possible that it 
will best be appreciated by scholars and by students who will use it for 
reference purposes. At the same time, however, it is the sort of volume that 
the reader with but a casual interest in the subject will also find rewarding. 
It is, in short, a significant contribution to knowledge in its specific field of 
study and investigation. 

W.G. B. 


Elmer D. West, Background for a National Scholarship Policy. 
Foreword by Arthur S. Adams. Washington: American Council on 
Education, 1956. Pp. ix +- 160. $1.50. 


No one interested in student aid, student personnel, or indeed in the 
broader social aspects of higher education can afford to be without this 
competent and timely booklet. Mr. West has made an orderly approach to a 
chaotic field, having reviewed the literature and supplied references to 
some 347 recent and current studies. He quotes key excerpts from a wide 
variety of this material. The reader will thus have abundant references to 
ground himself in an area in which half truths and sensational statements 
have frequently misled the public. 

Chapter I states the problem and considers such topics as, What is a 
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scholarship? What is the enrollment picture? What is happening to college 
costs? How much money is available for scholarships? What is the need 
for scholarship money? ‘Exact data on the amount of money available for 
scholarships have not been obtained recently. Unfortunately, some reports 
include fellowships as well as scholarships in the totals, and some may in- 
clude other ‘student aid’ expenditures. The highest estimate found was 
$55,000,000. A more conservative estimate was ‘approximately $30,000,000 
awarded in undergraduate scholarships each year.’ Another report showed 
535 institutions provided $48,000,000 in ‘financial aid’ to students, of 
which more than $27,000,000 was from general operating funds.” And 
as to the last question, “the need for additional scholarship money has been 
estimated in 1952 to be in excess of $200,000,000 per year.” 

Chapter II reviews current activity in the scholarship field by such 
groups as alumni, business, corporations, labor unions, foundations, 
municipalities, states, and the federal government. 

Chapter III considers motivational factors; representative current litera- 
ture is sampled to demonstrate the importance of cultural and family in- 
fluences, as well as funds, if enough students are to be channeled into 
higher education to meet the need. Where these motivational factors are 
inadequate, we need to know more about how effective school guidance can 
be in stimulating a desire for higher education, and how and at what stages 
of development it had best be supplied. 

Chapter IV takes up the administration of scholarship programs and 
discusses such key questions as whether a scholarship should be selective 
as to field or complete freedom of choice should be left to the student, 
and whether such programs should leave the student free choice as to 
college; this raises such controversial issues as whether charitable or public 
funds should be used to enable students to travel long distances from their 
own homes to attend the college of their choice, and whether or not finan- 
cial need should be a factor in the award of scholarships. 

Chapter V indicates some of the studies needed in the field, including a 
' Clearing house to assemble and make available information of a much more 
thorough nature than is now accessible anywhere on the availability and 
distribution of scholarships. Among the investigations cited as necessary 
are a longitudinal study of career-attitude development, and studies on the 
financial status and level-of-aspiration of students. It is pointed out that 
“while there are many studies which compare the college-going group with 
those who do not go in terms of economic status, social, and other factors, 
less is known about the attitudes of those who go as compared with those 
who do not go to college when ability levels are held relatively constant. 
Such a study might show up certain subtle differences in attitude and in 
information which would be especially useful to guidance personnel.” 
Other needed studies would deal with nonacademic factors in college ad- 
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mission, factors influencing the selection of a college, emotional maladjust- 
ment as a barrier to continued education, the cost of administering scholar- 
ships, and the extent of the information that high-school students typically 
possess about college. Some studies in progress are likewise alluded to, A 
final section points up in very abbreviated form the pros and cons of some 
leading issues in this area. 

This is an invaluable handbook well designed to serve as a stimulus to 
further study. Reading it by itself, however, without a wider look at the 
field of higher education, one might gain the erroneous impression that an 
adequate attack on the twin aspects of finance and motivation would 
solve the higher education problem, But this would be like giving away 
more passes to ride on a railroad whose rolling stock is already inadequate. 
Unless we solve the underlying problem of providing enough educational 
facilities to accommodate the additional students who will be brought for- 
ward by a judicious combination of incentives and monetary support, we 
shall be not much better off than before. 

As the evidence mounts to more impressive heights as to the inade- 
quacy of our present effort to educate the ablest segment of our population, 
the need of financing from every available source, including federal funds, 
becomes more and more obvious. The American Council on Education and 
Mr. West have made a timely contribution to the evaluation which the 
public will be asked to make in the next year or two, with reference to this 
pressing cluster of problems. 

B. ALDEN THRESHER 
Director of Admissions 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


The Problems of Administration in the American College, ed. by 
Roy J. Deferrari. Washington: The Catholic University of America 
Press, 1956. Pp. vii + 191. $3.50. 

The 1955 Workshop on Problems of Administration in American Col- 
leges held at Catholic University of America covered the same general area 
as was covered by a similar workshop in 1946—administration. The 94 
workers in the 1955 shop came from Catholic colleges, and of course there 
was a religious thread running throughout the chief presentations regard- 
ing general education and associated fields. Particular areas surrounding the 
offices of President, Dean, Registtar, Business Manager, Librarian, and 
Personnel Officer were discussed by formal presentation and by seminar. 

Each speaker included in his area some topics that other speakers be- 
lieved were in their territories. This overlapping could be expected since 
the speakers came from different schools where administrative organization 
varied. The Dean’s responsibilities were expressed as being (1) to direct 
academic activity, (2) to improve faculty, and (3) to participate in prepara- 
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tion of the budget; yet the same speaker said that the Dean should be the 
officer to whom the Registrar, Dean of Men, Guidance Officer, and direc- 
tors of special programs should be responsible. A similar expansion of 
functions beyond the primary definition of responsibilities shows in the 
office of student personnel services. ‘This office was said to deal with all 
their student services outside the instructional program and business man- 
agement.” 

Because of the interest each speaker had in covering his territory, the 
reader should not choose a single section of the proceedings but rather 
read all sections to obtain a proper understanding. In the reader's mind, the 
margin between any two areas will become clearer as he reads each section, 
just as the administration of these offices on a single campus will rub down 
the edges. Good fences make good neighbors. 

Much of the thinking shown in the formal talks referred to authority 
both implied and expressed, Clear designation of functions is desirable in 
any organization, but emphasis upon authority does not fit well with aca- 
demic freedom. 

Another idea which persisted in the formal talks was that of evaluation; 
yet one speaker reminded that four methods were weak: (1) surveys give 
evidence of existence of a service but not its effectiveness; (2) student 
opinion is unreliable because of suspicion that the students are not capable 
of judging effectiveness; (3) follow-up is weak through assumption that 
results are related to a service rather than some other cause; (4) experiment 
is difficult because controls cannot be established. These weaknesses should 
not discourage the making of evaluations but should alert the educator 
toward caution. 

An idea expressed in the presentation of the President and his office is 
worth attention here. The primary function of a President is “to preserve 
the college’s sense of direction and unity.” The thought that a college must 
be going somewhere was accepted by other speakers in the Workshop and 
actually used as a basis for the organization and administration in other 
offices than that of the President. The President is more than ‘‘a business 
man with some fear of God in him and a talent for raising funds.” He 
must be the human representative of the college’s spirit as the catalogue is 
the printed representative, and “if he and the catalogue are not in total 
and enthusiastic agreement one or the other must be changed.” 

The formal presentations were well co-ordinated, probably through the 
Director's early advice. The sections on Library and Teacher Education, 
while excellent expositions, did not fit as well as other sections into the 
whole. The latter was not discussed in the seminars. The discussions appar- 
ently followed the outlines of the formal presentations. Summaries of these 
indicate very orderly conduct of the seminars. It is hoped that the actual 
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discussions were less formal than the summaries, for much of the value of 
a Workshop comes from the interchange of information by the workers. 
Through such informality the Workshop becomes a verbal handbook or 
manual, 

In this review, no direct reference is made to the section called The 
Registrar and His Work, for it is already condensed and should be read as 
a unit. Dr. Rich has well presented her profession and has done so with 
only one bit of bibliography. Another speaker gave a list of 62 items. 

The Workshop opened upon the thesis that the product of Christian 
education is aware that he inhabits a three-dimensional universe, that of 
God, man, and nature. It closed with a general discussion of religious 
activities and services to the student body. 

D. T. ORDEMAN, Registrar 
Oregon State College 


A. J. Brumbaugh, Problems in College Administration. Nashville, 
Tennessee: Board of Education, The Methodist Church, 1956. Pp. 
ix + 50. $1.00. 

When A. J. Brumbaugh speaks or writes of college administration, we 
know that he speaks with authority. In this small volume he combines with 
that authority a brevity that is more effective than any elaboration might 
be. It may be possible to disagree with some of what Dr. Brumbaugh says, 
but it will hardly be possible to misunderstand him. 

After laying down in less than four pages the “Basic Principles of Ad- 
ministration,”’ he considers in the second chapter “Problems That Involve 
Primarily the Board of Trustees.” Here the emphasis is, as it was in the 
New Mexico Manual for Boards of Regents reviewed here in Winter 
1956, on the fact that trustees are legislative, policy-forming, in their 
proper capacity, and never executive. The president, who is the executive 
officer of the college, is considered in Chapter Three: “Some Problems 
Within the Sphere of the College President.” 

The president, carrying the responsibilities of the whole institution, must 
keep institutional purposes in focus, and establish administrative organiza- 
tion. He must bring about necessary changes, but without arousing great 
antagonism. He must at all times protect and defend the interests of his 
faculty, regularly evaluate the effectiveness of his college, and encourage 
co-operation throughout the institution, 

The next chapter, ‘Problems in Administration in the Sphere of the Fac- 
ulty,” may arouse a good deal of argument; but no one can quibble with 
the first requirement: clear understanding by the faculty of its role in the 
administration of the institution. There is advice on evaluation of teaching, 
and presentation of conditions that affect faculty morale. In a few brief 
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pages, Dr. Brumbaugh gives us a hearty repast of problems to chew on! 

The book concludes with “Problems in the Sphere of Student Life and 
Activities,” in which the author deplores the compartmentalization of stu- 
dent life, and even more vigorously the lack of democratic living on our 
campuses—the contrast of student life to life off the campus. There is 
discussion of the nature of proper guidance, coupled with a warning against 
pampering. There is mention of town-and-gown problems. And finally 
there is an insistence on the importance of a search by both students and 
scholars for a focus of faith in a world of uncertainties. 

Let no one suppose that because the book can be read in a few minutes, 
it is suitable for only short consideration. Here are many of our problems, 
our questions, our choices. It is up to us, in our own institutions, to find 
satisfactory answers and means to improvement. 


S. A. N. 


John S. Diekhoff, The Domain of the Faculty In Our Expanding 
Colleges. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1956. Pp. xiii + 204. 
$3.00. 

“The problem is to find ways to ‘produce’ four or five million educa- 
tions that are worth having and to produce them in spite of difficulties,” 
for it seems to be the general expectation that the number of college stu- 
dents will double in the next fifteen years. ““We are committed to mass or 
quantity education by the best part of our tradition. For we are obligated to 
equalize among all men the opportunity for self-improvement, the oppor- 
tunity for each to achieve his true dignity.” 

In the pursuit of these objectives, all educational policies need to be 
fashioned out of the pooled wisdom of the faculty. If that wisdom is to 
have the richness required in the new civilization that is now emerging, it 
becomes imperative to include in the faculty “men of divers opinions— 
political, social, philosophical, religious, scientific—’’ and to endow them 
with the security that is essential for their best morale. 

“Morale is as important to teaching as to fighting or manufacturing, And 
the morale and effectiveness of college faculties also depend on their belief 
in the cause and on other more basic conditions of employment than faculty 
clubs, newcomers clubs, faculty receptions, lunch rooms, and lounges.” 

Salaries, insurance, and retirement annuities are needed, not only that 
amply keep pace with the rising cost of living, but also that maintain the 
prestige of the teacher's position sufficiently to command the respect of 
the students and the community. As a vital annex to the compensation, 
provision must be made for a supplemental list of items to cover such 
clerical, secretarial, and technical assistance as may be needed to relieve the 
teacher of a vast amount of routine work connected with his teaching, re- 
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search, and other official activities and to supply him with the most 
modern visual and auditory aids. 

An essential concomitant of an adequate salary, if the faculty morale 
is to be better than spotty and spasmodic, is a code on promotion and 
tenure in which merit and equal treatment are the inalienables and the 
criteria for advancement are set down in intelligible terms and implemented 
with the opportunities needed by the professor who aspires to measure up 
to them. 

And, most important of all, the morale of teachers of integrity, courage, 
respect for the facts, and love of learning, cannot be good unless a regime 
of unconditional academic freedom has become an established reality so 
majestic in its scope as to encompass, not only the faculty, but also the 
school and the students. 

The good morale of the faculty can be a potent factor in the recruitment 
and training of the competent personnel so urgently needed for the cur- 
rent era of educational expansion. ‘“‘What we need is a supply of apostles of 
culture and equality: adequate numbers of competent faculty, preferably 
men of culture themselves. We will not get as many as we wish and need.” 
Well and good, if there occurs among them an occasional “great teacher’’— 
that rare and ill-defined phenomenon too often substituted for a more sub- 
stantial basis for rating a college as distinguished; but the major reliance 
must be upon the good, the better, and the best of the others. 

To improve his competence, much more attention needs to be given to 
the training of the college teacher. As the first stage in that training, the 
undergraduate college must assume the full responsibility for giving him 
a general education in which he develops a philosophical habit of mind, 
deepens his sense of inquiry and curiosity, masters the basic intellectual 
skills, forms an acquaintance with the methods, vocabularies, and achieve- 
ments of the four major disciplines, and accumulates the knowledge pre- 
sumed to be common to all educated men. 

For the second stage, “the object of the graduate school is to develop 
the love of learning, to give its students skill in the basic techniques of 
scholarship (which is the pursuit of knowledge) and specialized com- 
petence in the field of learning in which they have chosen to become ex- 

ext.” 
: The final and thus far the most neglected stage lies primarily within the 
jurisdiction and field of responsibility of the employing college. This in- 
volves what in the business world is known as on-the-job training. For the 
junior appointees, senior professors, especially heads of departments, and 
sometimes deans have, of course, been helpful counselors and sources of 
guidance and suggestions. But rarely has there been any formal program 
with such essential features as a greatly reduced teaching load for the be- 
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ginners, a periodic conference or seminar for all inexperienced appointees, 
and individual counseling by recognized successful teachers. 

The efforts of graduate schools to supply a trickle of this training 
through graduate assistantships, teaching fellowships, part-time instructor- 
ships, and, more recently, graduate internships, are convincing evidence 
of the urgency of the problem; but the ideal solution is not likely to be 
found in this direction because the divided interests and responsibilities of 
the student may too easily impair both his graduate work and his teaching. 

Training and equipping for greater effectiveness the limited number of 
teachers who are available may compensate in part for the expected short- 
age in the number needed and, in the rapidly expanding field of adult 
education, should make possible the gradual replacement of the old make- 
shift faculty with the special kind of faculty adults need and deserve. 

“If we recognize that no one does the job alone, but that college teach- 
ing is the co-operative task of many scholars, we shall also see that we 
need in our faculties men of various expertness and that none need be uni- 
versally expert. . .. The student . . . learns from all his teachers, from the 
whole faculty, from his fellow-students, from the organization of the col- 
lege, from the course of study, from the books he reads, the experiments he 
performs, the reports he writes, and from all the extracollegiate experiences 
that are illumined by his study. A college is an environment designed to 
expedite learning, not merely a building in which teachers tell students.”’ 

The gist here presented will have served its full purpose only if it is 
taken as an invitation to a complete reading of the small book from which 
it has been extracted—an interestingly written book so marked by practical 
common sense as to make even its deflation of such almost sacred peda- 
gogical panaceas as small classes, personal contact with students, and 
special “teaching degrees,” acceptable without any connotation of pro- 
fanity. 

ARNOLD J. LIEN 
Department of Political Science 
Washington University 


Louis Round Wilson and Maurice F. Tauber, The University Li- 
brary: The Organization, Administration, and Functions of Academic 
Libraries. Second Edition. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1956. Pp. x + 641. $7.50. 


The modern university library is a complex service agency whose func- 
tions and organization are insufficiently understood either by the faculty 
members who depend upon it or by the administrators who are responsible 
for its support. As universities have expanded during the last half century, 
their libraries have grown tremendously. Increased enrollments and the de- 
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velopment of graduate and professional school programs particularly have 
necessitated the expansion of library resources and services. In 1900, 
Harvard was the only university library to have over 500,000 volumes. 
Now over 40 libraries have exceeded this figure, and many others are ap- 
proaching it. The largest university libraries are now spending about 
$400,000 a year for books and periodicals, Annual expenditures of 
$100,000 or more for materials are common among a large group of insti- 
tutions. 

The growth of collections has been accompanied by the enlargement of 
library staffs. Where once the librarian (perhaps a half-time professor) and 
a few assistants could handle the custodial functions of the library, the 
typical library now has a large corps of professional librarians assisted by 
clerical workers and part-time student help. The largest university libraries 
last year spent over $1,000,000 for staff salaries, and several other insti- 
tutions spent in excess of $500,000. 

Along with this growth in collections and personnel have come difficult 
problems in the organization and operation of university libraries. How 
to provide adequate buildings for the housing and use of books, how to 
organize large collections most effectively, what to do about the new 
nonbook materials (microfilm, microcards, records, tape recordings, films, 
etc.) needed for teaching and research, how to administer and co-ordinate 
the large number of departmental and school libraries in the typical uni- 
versity, how to train students in the efficient use of large libraries, how to 
secure funds to defray the rapidly increasing costs of library books and 
services, and how to relate the library more closely to the needs of teaching 
and research—all these and many other problems have become familiar, 
day-to-day concerns of those responsible for the administration of university 
libraries. Too often the librarians have had to seek solutions without the 
advice and support of teachers and administrators. These groups, instead of 
being actively interested in library matters, have frequently taken the 
library for granted, They have spoken of it as “‘the heart of the institution,” 
but they have seldom treated it as such. They have been poorly informed 
(and this is partly the librarian’s fault, of course) about library problems, 
needs, and possibilities. 

For anyone who wants to know how university libraries operate, this 
book can be recommended as a useful guide. Since the first edition ap- 
peared in 1945 under the imprint of the University of Chicago Press, it has 
been recognized as the most comprehensive and authoritative treatment of 
the subject. Now after a lapse of eleven years, a new edition is welcome. 
Although the authors have made no major changes in organization and 
method of presentation, each chapter has been substantially revised, new 
charts and tables have been added, and the bibliographical references have 
been brought up to date. 
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As the title indicates, this is a book about libraries in larger academic 
institutions. (The library in the smaller institution is similarly treated in 
G. R. Lyle, Administration of the College Library. Second Edition. New 
York: H. W. Wilson, 1949.) Its purpose is to describe the functions of 
the university library and the principles and methods of library organiza- 
tion and administration. The seventeen chapters deal with such problems as 
financial administration, administrative organization, departmental organi- 
zation, personnel, book collections, the teaching function of the library, 
buildings and equipment, and public relations. In discussing these topics, 
the authors draw upon many special studies in the field and base their gen- 
eralizations upon current usage and opinion. The result is a valuable syn- 
thesis of the practices and viewpoints now widely accepted by American 
university librarians. 

Dr. Wilson is Dean Emeritus of the Graduate Library School, University 
of Chicago, and Professor of Library Science, University of North Carolina; 
Dr. Tauber is Melvil Dewey Professor of Library Service, School of Library 
Service, Columbia University. 

ANDREW J. EATON 
Director of Libraries 
Washington University 


Howard E. Wilson, American College Life As Education in World 
Outlook. Washington: American Council on Education, 1956. Pp. 
xvii + 195. $3.50. 

This volume is one of several prepared in a program arranged by the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, The material has been 
drawn in part from self-surveys undertaken by sixty colleges and universi- 
ties. Other volumes in this series on higher education and world affairs con- 
centrate on foreign students, curriculum, research, and citizenship. 

Dr. Wilson deals particularly with those collegiate activities which are 
not part of the formal curriculum. Beginning with a historical survey of 
the campus and the classroom which traces the development of campus 
life from rigidly scholarly beginnings, he shows how at various times the 
curricular and extracurricular have vied with each other for the atten- 
tion of the student body. His conclusion is that for education in world 
outlook the best results will be achieved when the values of class and cam- 
pus are integrated into a meaningful whole. The remainder of the book 
outlines the resources for world outlook to be found in various areas of 
campus life. There are separate chapters on informal facilities, faculty and 
student resources, student activities, student travel, and the organization 
of college life. It is likely that few institutions of higher learning have 
fully assessed their own campus potential. 
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Many welcome suggestions will be found for those who are concerned 
with utilizing campus resources to stimulate international awareness in the 
student body. The book also contains a number of valuable tables. And 
the ideal of the university, in the spirit of which this volume has been 
written, is expressed in a passage by Alfred North Whitehead: 

“The justification for a university is that it preserves the connection 
between knowledge and the zest of life, by uniting the young and the old 
in the imaginative consideration of learning. The university imparts in- 
formation, but it imparts it imaginatively. . . . This atmosphere of excite- 
ment . . . transforms knowledge. A fact is no longer a bare fact; it is 
invested with all its possibilities. It is no longer a burden on the memory; 
it is energizing as the poet of our dreams, and as the architect of our 
purposes.” 

Davip LAWSON 
Assistant Leader 
Brooklyn Society for Ethical Culture 


William H. Armstrong, Stady Is Hard Work. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1956. Pp. xii + 167. $2.00. 

“I’ve made B’s in all my subjects while in high school, and I’ve made 
them without studying.” 

‘How about your courses in mathematics and physics ?” 

“All I’ve had to do is to listen to the teacher lecture and explain the 
problems, and I’ve been able to pass all his tests.” 

If this bit of conversation recently engaged in between a college admis- 
sion counselor and a high-school senior really reflects a general condition 
in our secondary schools—and many persons on high school and college 
faculties think it does—this book, Study Is Hard Work, should be wel- 
comed by those who are wrestling with the problem of teaching American 
adolescents the necessity and the value of learning how to study. 

Written out of his rich experience by William H. Armstrong, Head, 
Department of Study Techniques, Kent School, Kent, Connecticut, it differs 
from most “How to Study” books in that, as its title indicates, it specifies 
clearly that there is no royal road to learning along which the student may 
gaily dally through his high-school years. Although it discusses and ex- 
plains clearly and in detail all of the well-known techniques which are 
to be found in the equipment of the successful student and which are 
treated in other books in this classification, it leads the student into no 
illusions that there is some hidden magic by which he can develop his 
powers effortlessly. Throughout the book, whether the author is giving ex- 
plicitly outlined directions for time budgeting, reading, securing informa- 
tion before attempting to write, or building a sensitivity for vocabulary 
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values, the student reader is confronted with the inescapable challenge that 
he himself must be the actor and that the responsibility for learning is 
basically his. Devices are important, insists Mr. Armstrong, but there is no 
substitute for consistent, organized, well-directed hard work. The author 
does not accept the philosophy all too current today that students must be 
cajoled into working. It is refreshing and encouraging to come upon this 
book, for it brings back into focus a much needed attitude for high-school 
boys and girls that, according to the testimony of many high-school stu- 
dents themselves, has been lost from our secondary schools in the welter of 
specialized counseling techniques, the excessive emphasis on extracurricular 
interests, and the inept efforts on the part of too many teachers to espouse 
“progressive” teaching methods. 

It must not be thought, however, that this book is a piece of dull, un- 
inspired preachment. While the tone is serious and the message direct and 
unmistakable, it carries the air of a mind that commands respect in its 
own right, and thus exhibits the characteristics which are found in the per- 
sonality of any successful teacher who is loved by his students and respected 
by them for his experience, his fairness, and his concern for their own 
welfare. Its aim is obviously to inspire students to rise to the best that 
dwells within them, not to harass them. As such, it is not stretching a 
point too far to say that students into whose hands the book may be put 
will welcome it for its seasoned advice and its clear instruction, and it is 
difficult to see how any fair-minded student will fail to respond to its 
values. 

EUGENE E, SEUBERT 
Assistant Dean of Admissions 
Washington University 
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In the Journals 
E. T. 


“The American Chemical Society and Training in Chemistry” is re- 
viewed by Edward L. Haenisch of Wabash College and Edwin O. Wiig 
of the University of Rochester in the May 1956 number of the Association 
of American Colleges Bulletin. These chairmen of departments of chem- 
istry give a brief history of the reasons for the initiation of a list of schools 
approved by the Society for professional training in chemistry and the 
accompanying set of ‘Minimum Standards.” An impetus for the introduc- 
tion of the list was created when a study of unemployed chemists who 
were seeking employment through the Society during the depression years 
of the thirties showed that many did not qualify for chemical positions. 
Messrs. Haenisch and Wiig do not claim that the list has not been mis- 
interpreted and misused occasionally; but the Society has tried to make clear 
that it is not an accrediting agency, that there should be no salary differ- 
ential in the hiring of graduates from schools appearing or not appearing 
on the list, and ‘‘that there are many institutions having adequate instruc- 
tion in chemistry which are not on the Society's list of approved schools.” 
Prior to 1953, the Society's Committee on Professional Training dealt di- 
rectly with college and university administrators, Since 1953 it has co- 
operated with the National Commission on Accrediting and the regional 
accrediting associations. The “Minimum Standards’ have been revised con- 
tinuously. The most recent edition appeared in 1954. The Society’s Com- 
mittee has during the past eight years sent Visiting Associates to graduate 
schools of chemistry. From the information gathered it has definitely de- 
cided that it will not attempt to compile a list of institutions approved for 
graduate work in chemistry. The entire program has been not only for the 
purpose of determining grade of membership in the Society, but also for 
improving chemical education in the United States. 


The answer of the President of Sarah Lawrence College, Harold Taylor, 
to the question, “Education: For What and for Whom?,” appears in the 
February 4, 1956, issue of School and Society. Education is not only for the 
purpose of acquiring a useful knowledge or skill, but also for developing 
complete and free individuals, Education for freedom, both personal and 
social, can best be taught by example. The scholar and the teacher, by clear 
thinking and independent scholarship, works against authoritarian indi- 
viduals and societies, To set the new generation thinking “‘we must have 
faith in our own mission . . . and rise to the defense of the free mind no 
matter when or where it is attacked. 
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Technical or vocational education should not be separated from liberal 
education. Just as the technical schools must contain the liberal arts, so the 
schools of liberal arts must include what is useful to know. 

While not every one should be in college, many more should have the 
opportunity to raise the level of their intellectual ability. Intelligence is 
not based on pure mental ability, but is influenced greatly by the social 
situation of the individual. “The person who is intelligent must want to be 
intelligent before it is possible; he must have problems and materials to be 
intelligent about; he must have motivation and interest in solving problems 
requiring intelligence; he must practice it and learn it before he can 
achieve it.” ’ 

In this country there are great variations in the opportunities for learn- 
ing how to use intelligence brought about by race, financial status, the cul- 
tural or educational life inside the home, and other factors. Schools and 
colleges should study the opportunities in their own communities and 
pattern their offerings to the needs as they exist. This, rather than the 
same education for all, is the answer to education for more of the people. 
By education for freedom and the development of the ability for individual 
thinking, we can lessen the gap that exists between the intellectual and the 
American public and thus lessen the chance of social disaster. 


In the same issue of School and Society, Francis J. Corrigan of St. Louis 
University gives his answer to the question, ‘Whither Collegiate Business 
Education?” As our industrial world has become more complex, the func- 
tion of the business manager has become increasingly important. He needs 
not only a trained business mind, but a liberal education that will enable 
him to take his place as a leader in industry and government. Collegiate 
business schools will need to give their students a good foundation on 
which to base a continuing self-education. “A few fundamental skills well 
learned—ability to read and write intelligently, to listen and speak clearly, 
to reason mathematically, and the ability to think logically and objectively 
—will be infinitely better (for both school and student) than teaching 
masses of current facts.” 


In the February 18, 1956, issue of School and Society, Peter A. Bertocci 
of Boston University describes ‘“‘A Vacuum in Educational Theory” as: 
“inadequate concern about what constitutes the essence of great living, 
coupled with a misconception of what makes good living good.” Freedom 
without an ideal of life is not enough. A creative life with a pattern of 
significant living requires dedication and vision. ‘Great living . . . is the 
process of forging new personalities, by shaping interest and guiding 
ability in accordance with some ideal felt and thought to be supported by 
the thrust of reality itself.” 


In the AAUP Bulletin, Summer 1956, Professor William E. Britton, 
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Immediate Past President of AAUP, discusses “Objectives of Higher Edu- 
cation in America.” Citing a bit of fairly familiar academic history and 
some fairly familiar academic statistics, he raises questions as to whether 
we are doing what we should be doing. In preparation for this paper, he 
consulted various authorities in various fields, ranging from Walter Lipp- 
mann to Cecil B. deMille, asking them, ‘““What should be the basic objec- 
tives of higher education, viewed in its relation to the welfare of America 
in its contemporary life, its short term and long term future?” 

The answers were, as might be expected, various; but most of them 
seem to approach the idea succinctly expressed by Alfred North White- 
head, and quoted by Professor Britton—expressed, perhaps, as well as we 
are apt to find it expressed: ‘Education is the acquisition of the art of the 
utilization of knowledge.” 


In the same number of the Bulletin, Gerald W. Johnson, Baltimore 
journalist and author, writes on “‘A Journalistic View of Academic Free- 
dom.” In his discussion, Mr. Johnson makes some distinctions too often 
overlooked: for example, that a teacher is not a government official, and 
therefore should not be bound by such requirements as are proper for 
those pledged to execute the laws as they are; that the people are not the 
government; and that the government does not pay for the schools. 

Most important for teachers, however, is his emphasis on the point that 
if a teacher subscribes to an oath to uphold the status quo—any status quo 
—he violates his obligations as a teacher, whose business it is to make free 
inquiry and to teach the truth as he finds it; but that if he does not sub- 
scribe to such an oath, he may be unable to teach at all. He observes: “‘It 
is the faith that in man’s dual nature the higher and nobler part develops 
best in an atmosphere of freedom; and the courage to attempt to translate 
that faith into political institutions. To preserve and strengthen this faith 
and courage is the only complete loyalty to America, and the aim, the end 
and the sole justification of academic freedom. ” 


Because of the wide circulation of U. S. News & World Report, you will 
want to see the article in the July 27, 1956, issue entitled “If You Want 
Your Child to Go to College.” It is pointed out that tuition fees and other 
college costs are rising in large and small schools all over the United 
States, and that admission requirements are also higher. The report lists 
the results by schools of a survey of admission requirements and college 
costs made in over 100 colleges and universities. The report is given by 
regions, and shows that while there is little difference in the cost of attend- 
ance at state universities by state residents in the different regions, the cost 
of attending a private college in a New England or Middle Atlantic state 
is apt to be $400 or $500 more than attending a private college in the South 
or the West. 









































A Report on the Question Box 


Detroit Meeting, April 20, 1956 
E. T. DOWNER 


ANY registrars and admissions officers have requested that the 
M questions and answers considered by the Question Box groups 
be published. Regrettably, however, space will not permit a complete 
coverage of all Guestions discussed. A few of the more significant 
topics which appeared to arouse the greatest interest have, therefore, 
been selected for publication in the Journal. E. T. Downer, University 
Registrar, Western Reserve University, Cleveland 6, Ohio, has the 
complete reports from the group leaders. These may be borrowed 
upon request. 

ADMISSIONS 
Institutions over 1000, Private. C. William Reiley, Director of Admis- 
sions, Northwestern University, Chairman ; Hollace G. Roberts, Direc- 
tor of Admission, Western Reserve University, Reporter. 


Are applications increasing? It was generally agreed that applica- 
tions were picking up, although there is some evidence that the filing 
date is spreading over a longer period than formerly. Very few in this 
group are requiring fees at the time of filing an application although 
some are proposing that they be started next year. Approximately half 
of the group are subscribing to the Candidate Reply date. In the West 
there is a common acceptance date agreed upon by Western schools. 

The question was raised about cutoff points on College Entrance 
Examination Board scores. It was pointed out that if any such de- 


termination is made, it must be by the school itself, which has the 4 


final responsibility as to the use to be made of the Board scores. 

Recruiting and promotion were given much attention. Some schools 
are using alumni in their admission and promotion projects, while 
others are limiting the use of alumni to scholarship programs. It was 
generally agreed that whatever use is made of alumni they should act 
as ‘‘counselors”’ rather than as “salesmen.” 

Are college nights desirable? All schools were perplexed by the 
number of college days and nights. There was some evidence that 
alumni are being used to cover them. In general there seemed to be 
disapproval of the college night as a medium for adequate college 
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counseling. The group regarded as important a statement that the 
guidance of a high school student toward college is the function of 
the high school and that the college day or night as presently set up is 
an encroachment on the job rightfully belonging to the high schools. 


Institutions over 1000, Public. C. Zaner Lesher, Registrar and Direc- 
tor of Admissions, University of Arizona, Chairman; H. N. Stouten- 
burg, Jr., Assistant to the Registrar, Michigan State University, Re- 
corder. 


What selective processes are used in the admission of foreign stu- 
dents with regard to both their financial and academic status? Finances 
loom as the largest problem for foreign students, and the institutions 
of higher education have little protection beyond the U. S. Consulate 
Offices abroad regarding the students’ actual financial status. None of 
the schools represented asks for a deposit in advance from foreign 
students. Out of forty-two schools present, three indicated they would 
not admit freshman foreign students to their institution. These schools 
felt this helped eliminate adjustment problems and allowed students 
more time to increase their proficiency in English. 

What is the nature of research done to validate admission require- 
ments? Where has such research been done? The discussion revealed 
that grades in traditional subjects have proved more indicative of 
scholastic ability than those in vocational subjects, but no specific pat- 
tern of traditional subjects is any more predictive than any other. 
Everyone agreed that further study could be done by all on this matter. 
In answer to the second part of the question, it was indicated that 
Towa State was the best source for research material. 

What can be done to reduce the number of multiple applications 
and to solidify entering enrollments? How effective is a required de- 
posit in reducing matriculation losses? Three general methods ap- 
peared as being in common practice. First, eight out of forty-four 
schools require confirmation of intention to enroll by a specific date. 
Students who do not heed this date lose their position and an alternate 
is notified. Second, four out of forty-four schools require a deposit 
which is nonrefundable after a certain date. Several representatives 
indicated their institutions were discussing the idea of substantial de- 
posits (half or more of the tuition). Third, state-supported institu- 
tions were in a position of having to accept resident students if mini- 
mum admission requirements were met. However, this group of insti- 
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tutions also reported that the administration was considering the idea 
of deposits. 

Should applications for admission be considered on the basis of 
six, seven, or eight semesters of high school work? Is there any ad- 
vantage in having a more or less uniform policy among institutions? 
The majority of the admission officers desired a uniform policy of 
seven semesters for considering applicants. Certain private schools 
indicated they lean toward six semesters in order to have more time 
to become acquainted with the applicant. Current practices revealed 
two schools required eight semesters, twenty schools required seven 
semesters, and four schools required six semesters. 


Institutions under 1000. Donald H. Klinefelter, Director of Admis- 
sions, Carleton College, Chairman; Marion Miller, Director of Admis- 
sions, Western College for Women, Reporter. 


The philosophy and objectives of the junior college received con- 
siderable attention. It was agreed that junior colleges must meet the 
needs of the area in which they are located, which means terminal 
programs. In many cases, however, a large percentage of students ex- 
pect to transfer to four-year colleges, and for these the admission re- 
quirements and the course content should be comparable to those of 
the four-year college. It was suggested that transfers from junior col- 
leges should be welcomed by four-year colleges in the interest of 
equalizing enrollment between lower and upper classes. 

Should probation and disciplinary action appear on the transcript? 
It was agreed that the transcript should record all information regard- 
ing academic status, including probation, except freshman admission 
probation. Few colleges indicated this condition. In cases of probation 
for disciplinary reasons, the opinion was expressed that this informa- 
tion should be carried on the personal record, to be released only with 
the student’s permission, whereas academic achievement is an open 
record, 

Interest was shown in ways of maintaining fair distribution of the 
quality of grades among departments. Among the methods suggested 
were: (1) class visitations by department chairmen or the academic 
dean; (2) correlation studies between high school grades and fresh- 
man grades in certain subjects; (3) class visitation by high school 
principals and teachers; (4) student evaluation of teachers; (5) more 
faculty participation in admission counseling. 
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RECORDS AND REGISTRATION 
Institutions over 1000, Private. R. E. Hewes, Associate Registrar, 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Chairman; W. D. Wells, 
Assistant Registrar, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Reporter. 


What is the value of preregistration? A majority of the sixty-five 
institutions represented use preregistration as a help in student coun- 
seling and class scheduling. The group approved the suggestion that 
this procedure be referred to as ‘‘pre-enrollment,” since all students 
go through a formal registration at the start of the term. 

It was brought out that personnel practices for office employees 
differ widely among colleges. Of the institutions represented, a ma- 
jority offer a two-week vacation after a year, but fourteen provide for 
three weeks or more. The majority grant free tuition to employees. 
Twelve operate on a thirty-five hour week and the rest on forty hours 
or more. Twenty-one are open part of Saturday, and about half offer 
a Christmas vacation. 

A brief survey on the /ength of examinations was made. A show of 
hands revealed that twenty-five institutions have two-hour examina- 
tions and sixteen have three-hour examinations, Twenty-seven have 
examination periods of longer than five days. 

Institutions over 1000, Public. William C. Pomeroy, Registrar, Uni- 

versity of California at Los Angeles, Chairman; Clifford L. Constance, 

Registrar, University of Oregon, Recorder. 


Use of IBM: For those interested in economies of using IBM equip- 
ment in the registrar's office, it was reported that it was the consensus 
of many who had had experience with IBM that an installation for 
use of the registrar's office only could be justified with an enrollment 
of 5,000 or more; if shared with the business office, with an enroll- 
ment of 2,500 or more. If near an IBM service bureau, a few basic 
machines might be justified with even smaller enrollments by using 
the bureau for the work requiring the higher-rental equipment. 

Administration of scholarship rules: Although it is generally agreed 
that academically deficient students should not be retained, it is im- 
possible for the larger institutions to make a complete scholarship 
check in time to dismiss all students who should be dismissed before 
the opening of the spring session. Some would abandon any attempt 
to dismiss students at midyear while others prefer to make scholarship 
tules as effective as possible. The most common scheme seems to be 
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to list all low-scholarship students in the fall and check on these as 
soon as fall semester grades are available, but even this is not 100 
per cent effective. In some cases students are warned that they register 
in the spring at their own risk and may be forced to withdraw if later 
found to be subject to dismissal. 

Checking degree requirements: In the majority of institutions, all 
degree requirements are checked by the registrar's office and the spe- 
cific college requirements are checked by the college. Even where the 
registrar's office has the main responsibility, the college may make an 
“initial degree check” for transfer students, indicating the advanced 
standing credit acceptable toward the degree in that college. Students 
are usually notified of their status with reference to the degree at the 
beginning of the senior year. A few institutions charge students higher 
fees if they must remain more than the normal number of semesters 
or quarters to complete their work for the degree. 


Institutions under 1000. W. Lyle Willhite, Registrar, Knox College, 
Chairman; Gretchen Happ, The Principia, Reporter. 


Should transfer grades be used in computing averages? Transfer 
grades are used in the computing of averages by less than half of the 
institutions that were represented. The main reason given by those 
who do not use transfer grades is that they wish to maintain a clear 
standard in terms of their own institutional grades, and the using of 
transfer grades might lead to a “mixing”’ of standards. 

Is college credit ever given for advanced work done in high school? 
Is it done if the student has excess high school credits? Are tests at 
entrance used for exemptions from basic courses in areas such as 
mathematics, sciences, English, languages, etc.? Is college credit given 
for passage? Three of the eighty-five schools represented give credit. 
Many, however, do not give credit but waive requirements either for 
the work or as a result of tests. In cases where college level work has 
been taken and is used for making up high school deficiencies it is not 
counted for college credit except in schools that accept very well 
qualified students after three years of high school work. 

Should transfer students be required to submit original transcripts 
from each institution attended previously? Original transcripts should 
be obtained from each issuing institution. Most schools require that 
they be sent directly. If sent through the student some colleges return 
them to the issuing college for validation. When transcripts are issued 
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directly to students a number of schools make the notation “Issued 
to student.” 


ADMISSIONS, RECORDS, AND REGISTRATION 


Professional Schools. W. P. Parker, Registrar, School of Medicine, 
Washington University, Chairman; Marjorie E. Wint, Registrar, The 
Jefferson Medical College, Reporter. 


There was a discussion on the ase of application blanks. The group 
was interested in the application plan under which two application 
blanks are used, a preliminary one and a final formal one. The pre- 
liminary blank is sent to the applicant first. This blank requires some 
personal information on the applicant, a summary of his premedical 
record, and a health statement by the applicant, and must be accomp- 
anied by a small photograph. On the basis of information contained 
on this blank plus the scores on the Medical College Admissions Test 
it is possible to make a general evaluation of the applicant. If the 
individual meets the required standards he is sent the formal applica- 
tion. The formal application requests the applicant to have transcripts, 
letters of appraisal, and a health statement forwarded to the school. 

The formal application and the other papers received from college 
officials and physicians are used in making the final decision on an 
application. 

It is felt by the schools that use this plan of application that the 
two blanks relieve the undergraduate colleges of a great deal of un- 
necessary work when the professional school is not interested in the 
applicant and that it gives the admissions committee of the profes- 
sional school more time to evaluate the better qualified applicants. 

The question of maximum age limitation was discussed. There was 
some difference in policies, but, in general, it was the consensus that 
students over thirty years of age are not as desirable as the younger 
students. Some schools have found that many older students do not 
have the ability to carry the work satisfactorily. 








Machine Equipment Workshop 
ENOCK C, DyRNESS 


- BY Nelson Parkhurst’s Committee on Machine Equipment, 
thirty-one members of AACRAO attended a unique training 
period at IBM’s 1252nd Customer Administration School in Endicott, 
New York, July 8-13. The group included five members of the Com- 
mittee on Machine Equipment, sixteen prospective regional workshop 
directors, eight neophytes who served as a “control group,” Clyde 
Vroman, Vice-President in Charge of Regional Associations, and 
Enock C. Dyrness, Vice-President in Charge of Professional Activi- 
ties. Dr. Ed. Wirt of the Tabulation Division of Purdue University 
served as course instructor. 

The purpose of the Workshop was to train prospective regional 
workshop directors and to develop a syllabus to be used by them in 
directing a one-day meeting in various parts of the country for regis- 
trars and admissions officers who have had little or no experience with 
punched-card operations. The techniques studied were limited to the 
basic IBM machines such as were recommended in the 1954 report of 
this committee, which can be rented for approximately $300 a month. 
A lesson plan was introduced by Dr. Wirt and critically evaluated by 
the participants. The equipment used and discussed included: 


026 Printing Punch, with master card sensing device 


080 Sorter, slow speed 
077 Collator, an optional machine for small card volume 


402 Printer, limited capacity, 80/minute speed 


The IBM Corporation graciously provided hospitality for the group 
at the famous Endicott ‘“‘Homestead’”’ during the week and instruc- 
tional facilities at the Endicott IBM School. Mr. E. C. Schroedel of 
the New York Headquarters served as host and consultant throughout 
the week. He had worked closely with the committee in working out 
the details and has graciously agreed to see that IBM machines and 
equipment will be made available at all workshop centers. 

A total of twenty-four hours was spent in the classroom in group 
instruction and discussion. Following each daily session the com- 
mittee met to evaluate the presentation and discuss the syllabus out- 
line. Each unit was carefully timed and a minimum time schedule de- 
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veloped which would insure an adequate presentation of each topic 
by the workshop director. After a careful study of the results of this 
“trial run’’ and the response of the control group, it was decided to 
suggest a minimum of two half-days or seven hours for the workshop. 
The units covered were as follows, with discussion periods and ex- 


ercises: 


Unit 1. Introduction to the Workshop 

Unit 2. Demonstration of list printing from prepared alphabetic 
deck of punched cards 

Unit 3. Demonstration and reading of punched cards 

Unit 4. Demonstration of card sorting, use of master cards, the use 
of totals, etc. 

Unit 5. Card designing, use of codes, abbreviations, etc. 

Unit 6. Demonstration of numeric and alphabetic sorting 

Unit 7. The use of alphabetic student and faculty numbering 

Unit 8. Punching cards on the printing punch 

Unit 9. Collecting information for punching 

Unit 10. Review: Sequence of operations 

Unit 11. Transfer of information between cards 

Unit 12. Multiple card layout 

Unit 13. Operation sequence in registration 

Unit 14. Reports from multiple cards 

Unit 15. Machine sales, service, and maintenance 


While the program was geared primarily to those with little or no 
experience with this type of activity, all attending agreed that it had 
been a very profitable experience. Even some of the “experts” con- 
fessed to learning something new. A high light of the week was a 
tour through the factory Wednesday afternoon which proved both 
interesting and enlightening. The participants were unanimous in 
agreeing that the training period had more than come up to our 
expectations and that the workshop program is off to a good start. 

The following AACRAO members participated: 


Adcock, Eunice Knox College 

Anderson, Robert Kansas State College 
Arnold, Ruth University of Oklahoma 
Batchelder, Endicott A. University of Pittsburgh 
Coney, Marie (Mrs.) Harpur College 

Darby, O. N. Mississippi Southern College 


Domer, Maxine R. (Mrs.) Manchester College 
Dyrness, Enock C. Wheaton College 
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Esch, Mary L. 
Gainsley, Lyle 
Gebhardtsbauer, Robert 
Kennedy, J. C. 

Maruth, Charles H. 
Moses, Ben Hopkins 
Mueller, Hilbert E. 
Parker, Garland G. 
Parkhurst, N. M. 
Pouncey, Truman 


Ringer, James H. 
Scherer, M. D. 

Slaby, William Edward 
Slusher, Clarice 

Smith, Keith 

Sommer, Ray 

Temmer, Harold E. 
Thune, Paul E. 

Vitulli, Ramon A. 
Volpe, Ruth C. (Mrs.) 
Vroman, Clyde 
Wagner, James 

Wirt, S. E. 


State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 

Bowling Green State University 

University of Delaware 

Oberlin College 

University of Denver 

Yale University 

University of Missouri 

University of Cincinnati 

Purdue University 

State Teachers College, St. Cloud, 
Minn. 

Indiana State Teachers College 

Indiana University 

Wayne State University 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

Western Michigan State College 

Louisiana State University 

University of Illinois 

Valparaiso University 

University of Houston 

Lake Forest College 

University of Michigan 

Lehigh University 

Purdue University 


For an enthusiastic personal report of the Endicott training period 
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contact any one of them. Nelson Parkhurst will welcome inquiries 
concerning regional workshops. Where it is not convenient to conduct 
these in connection with the regular annual regional meetings, ar- 
rangements can be made in convenient centers for workshops at other 
convenient times. The Committee feels that these should not be set 
up for less than fifteen participants nor should they have more than 
thirty to a section. The mechanized age is here to stay, and we had 
better prepare for it! 











What You Should Know about 
Membership in AACRAO 


CLYDE VROMAN 


EMBERSHIP in the American Association of Collegiate Regis- 
M trars and Admissions Officers for decades has been recognized 
nationally as one of the most important marks of professional dis- 
tinction and activity for collegiate administrative personnel who deal 
with admissions, registration, and records. And now, as we strive to 
prepare for the oncoming tidal wave of students, it is even more im- 
portant that such personnel and their staffs have the full benefit of the 
services of this national organization. Accordingly, you should have 
and understand certain basic information about membership in 
AACRAO. 

Who are members of AACRAO? Membership in the Association 


as of June, 1956, was as follows: 


Institutional members 1362 
Associate members 160 
Total 1522 


Thus our Association has one of the largest, if not the largest, number 

of institutional members of any national professional association. 
Who may be a member of AACRAO? Our Constitution, given in 

the January, 1954, issue of the Journal, states the qualifications for 


membership as follows: 
“Section 1. Membership is institutional. Any institution of higher 
learning in the United States officially recognized by the U. S. Office 
of Education, or any institution in any other country approved by the 
Executive Committee of AACRAO is eligible for membership. Each 
institutional membership entitles the institution to one vote, except 
that an institution with two individuals holding co-ordinate rank in 
responsibility for admissions, or registration or records is entitled to 
two voting memberships. In institutions where more than two officers 
are responsible for those duties, each additional officer may become 
an associate member of the Association upon payment of a fee, be 
listed under the institutional membership, and receive the publications 
of the Association. The administrative head of the institution may 


designate the voting representative(s). 
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“Section 2. Separate divisions of colleges and universities of complex 
organization recognized and administered as independent or semi- 
autonomous institutions (except for restrictions imposed by law or 
charter) may be considered institutions within the meaning of this 
article, as determined by the Executive Committee, and each of these 
divisions shall be eligible to membership.” 


AACRAO keenly recognizes there are collegiate institutions which 
do not meet the specific membership requirements but which are in a 
process of development toward a level of recognition that will make 
them eligible for membership, AACRAO wishes to be of assistance 
to such nonprofit institutions and invites them to use the publications 
of the Association and to call upon its members for professional ad- 
vice and assistance in this important area of collegiate administration. 
Information will be furnished upon request. 

Dues. The dues for membership in AACRAO have been set at a 
level commensurate with the professional program of leadership, re- 
search, and service which the Association finds desirable and neces- 
sary to carry on. Dues are as follows: 


Institutional membership $25.00 
Associate membership 10.00 


The income of the Association comes almost entirely from dues, and 
all of it is used to return services to the members. The budget for 
1956-1957 is $30,870. 


Membership Administration. The area of membership in AACRAO 
is the responsibility of the Vice-President for Regional Associations 
and Membership Promotion, currently Clyde Vroman, Director of 
Admissions, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. He is responsible 
for the formulation of policies, procedures, and activities necessary 
to carry on the Association’s plan for membership promotion and 
service. The functional responsibility for the processing of member- 
ship application has been assigned to Robert E. Hewes, Registrar, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge 39, Massachusetts, 
who is Delegate-at-Large in the Executive Committee of AACRAO. 


Who should be a member of AACRAO? This Association deals 
with all the activities, responsibilities, and problems which tradition- 
ally and currently are a part of the broad field of collegiate admissions, 
registration, and records usually administered by personnel with titles 
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such as director of admissions, recorder, registrar, their assistants, etc. 
Therefore, every eligible college and university should be an institu- 
tional member and each of their officers having major administrative 
responsibility in these fields should hold an appropriate membership 
in AACRAO. 


How to become a member of AACRAO. The process of applying 
for membership in the Association is as follows: 
1. Request an official “application for membership” form and direc- 
tions from: 
Robert E. Hewes, Registrar 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Cambridge 39, Massachusetts 


Do not send money at this time. 

2. Upon receipt of the application form, submit it as directed and 
attach check for proper dues, made payable to the American Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers. 

3. Your application will be processed and, provided your institution 
qualifies for membership, will be approved for appropriate mem- 
bership. If your institution does not meet the membership qualifi- 
cations, this will be explained to you and suggestions made con- 
cerning ways in which AACRAO can be of service to you and 
your institution. 


Membership in your Regional Association. AACRAO is made up 
of twenty-nine Regional Associations, the majority of which are indi- 
vidual state organizations. Membership and participation in your 
Regional Association is a first essential for you as a professional 
worker in your field. AACRAO draws its strength from and renders 
much of its services through these Associations. 


The Journal. One copy of each issue of the quarterly Journal, 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY, is sent regularly without cost to members 
of AACRAO. The Association also has a Club Subscription plan by 
which an institution can procure a minimum of five or more subscrip- 
tions at a reduced rate, currently $7.50 for five annual subscriptions. 
Members of AACRAO are urged to consider this plan as a method 
of placing the Journal in the proper administrative offices and libraries 
of their institutions. Information on subscriptions to the Journal may 
be procured from Edward M. Stout, Registrar, De Paul University, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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Membership Study. An exploratory study of the current status of 
membership in AACRAO is being made by Vice-President Vroman. 
During this year it is hoped that we may reach a better understanding 
of our present situation and the direction which membership promo- 
tion should take in both the Regional Associations and AACRAO. 


Now consider these questions: 


1. Is your college or university an institutional member of AACRAO ? 
If not, why not? 

2. Are you a member of AACRAO? If not, why not? 

3. Are there other administrative personnel in your institution who 
should be associate members of AACRAO? If yes, will you help 
them become members ? 

4. Does a sufficient number of copies of our Journal, COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY, come to your institution? If not, will you do some- 
thing about it? It might be a wise investment and an economy for 
you to pay for a Club Subscription and provide complimentary 
copies to appropriate persons in your institution. 

5. Are you a member of and active in your Regional Association ? 
If not, this is your first step in professional growth. 


In conclusion. AACRAO is pleased to give you this information on 
membership in the Association. If you are like most of us, there are 
some positive steps you can take which will be profitable for both 
you and your institution. We are confident you will accept this chal- 
lenge and obligation to better prepare yourself and your college or 
university to serve the youth of our nation. If there is anything we 
can do to help you, just let us know. AACRAO is your professional 
association organized to carry on an aggressive program of service to 
its members. 
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Reported to Us 
M. M.C. 


Robert S. Linton, Michigan State University registrar since 1939, be- 
came general secretary of the faculties and professor of administration in 
July 1956. He has been on the Michigan State University staff for 32 years, 

In his new position Mr. Linton is secretary of the academic council, 
senate, and assembly, all faculty governing groups. He also serves as secre- 
tary of the administrative group, the central council, made up of univer- 
sity officers and deans. His major responsibilities will be to codify uni- 
versity rules and regulations. 

For a number of years Mr. Linton was chairman of the Committee on 
Regional Associations of AACRAO. 


Kermit H. Smith, a 1935 graduate of Michigan State, who has served 
as assistant registrar since 1939, succeeds Mr. Linton as registrar. He was 
formerly president of the Michigan Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and Admissions Officers. He is secretary of the Michigan College Associa- 
tion. 


Robert E. Hewes has become registrar of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, succeeding Joseph C. MacKinnon, who retired on July 1 after 
serving as registrar since 1923. Mr. Hewes became Associate Registrar in 
1953. He is a former president of the New England Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars and Admissions Officers. He was elected a Member-at- 
Large of the Executive Committee of AACRAO for 1956-58. 

Mr. MacKinnon has long been one of the Institute’s most active officers. 
He was graduated from Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 1913 
and served as assistant and instructor in physics from 1915 to 1922, when 
he joined the staff of the registrar's office. From 1932-1935 he was in 
charge of a graduate course in statistical methods, and was a lecturer in 
the Department of Economics. During World War II he assisted in the 
direction of the engineering, science, and management defense training 
courses at the Institute. 


Dr. Ronald B. Thompson has been appointed Consultant to the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Education beyond the High School. He has met with 
the staff and has prepared a revised projection of the number of youth 
beyond the high school. The projections have been prepared for each state 
for each year, 1956 through 1973. Dr. Thompson has estimated the num- 
ber of persons expected to be attending colleges and universities within 
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each state each year through 1973. The projections are based upon the 
numbers of children already born in each state, a continuation of the migra- 
tion trends of the 18-24 years immediately preceding the 1950 census, and 
a continuation of the present proportional attendance of persons of college 
age. It seems evident that there will be a great variation among the states 
in relation to the future load they will find it necessary to carry. Unless 
the trends of the past few years are changed, some states will find it neces- 
sary to provide education for only slightly more than their present number 
of students enrolled in institutions of higher education, while other states 
will be called upon to provide educational opportunities for three or four 
times the present number. 


Dr. Clarence R. Moll, who has served as Dean of Admissions and Stu- 
dent Personnel of Penn Military College, has been made Vice President of 
the College and Dean of Student Personnel Services; and Mr. Chester H. 
Sloat, who has served the College since 1945 as Headmaster of its Prepara- 
tory School, has been appointed Director of Admissions. 


William L. Brinkley, Jr., who has been Assistant Director of Admissions 
for Trinity College and the College of Engineering, Duke University, has 
been appointed Assistant Registrar of the University. He will be concerned 
with research, statistics, and procedures in the fields of records and admis- 
sions. 


Arthur S. Marmaduke has been appointed Director of Admissions at 
Occidental College. 


In co-operation with the Baltimore public schools, Goucher College 
inaugurated in September 1956 an internship program in elementary school 
teaching supported by a four-year $61,200 grant from the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education. An “earn while you learn” feature of the plan 
will enable candidates to acquire a Master of Education degree in ten 
months while receiving 50 per cent of a beginning teacher’s salary. Except 
for a similar plan at Harvard, the Baltimore program is believed to be the 
first of its kind in the country. 

Since September 1953 Goucher has conducted under the same auspices 
a one-year graduate fellowship program in elementary school teaching. 
Under this plan the students undertook class work and student teaching 
simultaneously, assuming only partial responsibility for the public school 
grades to which they were assigned. 

Under the teaching internship arrangement of the new plan, students 
will assume full duties of a classroom teacher from February 1 through 
June 20. They will be paid a salary of $1550 for the half-year’s teaching 
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and will work with the aid of specially selected, experienced teachers 
assigned by the city school system. 

A four-week presession in September and an intensive schedule of in- 
struction during the first semester will enable students to complete most 
of their class work before beginning their internships in February. Recipi- 
ents of the degree in June will be considered qualified by the Baltimore 
Department of Education for the beginning salary at the fifth year or 
master’s salary schedule of $3850. 

School and college officials believe that both the opportunity to be 
largely self-supporting and the chance to assume full teaching duties mid- 
way through the year will make the new program an attractive one. Par- 
ticularly they expect that married women who have not worked for some 
years and liberal arts students eager to enter a profession will appreciate 
the features which eliminate a comparatively long and costly apprentice- 
ship. 

Two tuition scholarships will be awarded on the basis of need, as well 
as several ranging in amount from $300 to $600. 


A four-year program leading to a bachelor of science degree in medical 
technology is being offered this fall for the first time at Saint Mary's Col- 
lege (Indiana). 

Residence during all four years will be on the college campus. During 
the fourth year, however, most of the classes will be taken at the South 
Bend Foundation, with laboratory work in the Saint Joseph’s and Me- 
morial Hospitals, South Bend. 

After completing the college and technical training, the student can 
apply for certification in medical technology by the Registry of Medical 
Technologists of the American Society of Clinical Pathologists. 


An Institute for the Study of Higher Education has been set up at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, with a grant of $375,000 from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. The Institute, which will be operated 
for five years, started July 1, 1956. Dr. Earl J. McGrath, formerly president 
of the University of Kansas City, Missouri, is the executive officer of the 
institute. Establishment of the institute is a major step in the development 
of a program which the staff of Teachers College has been working on 
since Dr, Hollis L. Caswell took office as president of the college. 

The institute will serve as a continuing agency to study the following 
typical problems rising from the expansion of higher education: the basic 
functions and purposes of colleges and universities; the scope and organi- 
zation of the curriculum; finance; the quality of education itself; the effec- 
tive organization of individual institutions; the recruitment and prepara- 
tion of able faculties and administrators; where the community and junior 
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colleges fit into higher education; programs of state systems of higher 
education; providing for persons of different abilities and interests; and 
the problem of making higher education available to more young people. 

The institute will attempt to increase the present “‘very limited” re- 
sources for studying these problems as well as study the problems them- 
selves. They will be studied mainly by research at the institute, field studies 
and surveys, and assisting individual institutions and state and local 
higher-education systems. 

Another important result of the institute’s research and field studies will 
be the training of younger men for the field of higher education. 

The institute’s first large-scale project will be a two-year study of the 
status and role of the liberal arts in higher education in the United States, 
especially their relation to professional education. 


The Council for Advancement of Small Colleges has been established as 
a result of action taken by 80 representatives of nonregionally accredited 
institutions. The group is dedicated to improvement of independent col- 
leges of arts and sciences, and the institutions involved are committed to 
an active program for early acceptance into regional accrediting associa- 
tions. 
The purpose of the Council is to provide colleges assistance and en- 
couragement in overcoming deficiencies to obtain full accreditation. The 
organization is regarded as a temporary one, subject to frequent review. 


A new testing program has been set up to help eliminate unnecessary 
duplication in the amount of testing scholarship candidates must undergo. 
There has been a marked increase in the number of large-scale sponsored 
programs in the last few years, almost all of which require preliminary 
testing, thus placing a heavy burden of test administration on the high 
schools. 

The College Entrance Examination Board, in co-operation with the 
National Merit Scholarship Corporation, The National Honor Society, and 
other sponsors, is providing a qualifying examination to serve the needs 
of scholarship sponsors generally. The Scholarship Qualifying Test Pro- 
gram is under the direction of Ernest Whitworth and is to be given the 
first time in October 1956. The test is a scholastic aptitude test, somewhat 
more difficult than the College Board SAT. The Scholarship Qualifying 
Test will be administered under the supervision of the principals of the 
participating secondary schools with scores to be reported to the schools as 


well as the scholarship program sponsors. 


A study prepared by Clarendon Smith of MacMurray College indicates 
that for the years 1955-56 the highest percentage increase in college and 
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university faculty salaries was in the following categories: academic deans 
in private liberal arts colleges with less than 500 enrollment and instruc- 
tors in private universities, approximately 12 per cent; academic deans in 
private liberal arts colleges with 500 or more enrollment, assistant pro- 
fessors in state universities with 5,000 or more enrollment, and instructors 
in state liberal arts colleges, all approximately 10 per cent. The lowest 
increases percentage-wise were in the salaries of academic deans at state 
teachers colleges and in assistant professors’ salaries in state universities 
with less than 5,000 enrollment. 

Since this study was initiated prior to the effective date of the Ford 
Foundation’s salary grant to private colleges and universities, these in- 
creases may perhaps be more conservative than would otherwise be the 
case. 


A Guide to the Selection of Foreign Students, developed by AACRAO 
and the Institute of International Education, which was briefly described 
in the last issue of COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY, has been thoroughly out- 
lined by the editor, Martena Tenney Sasnett. The table of contents reads as 
follows: 


INTRODUCTION 
THE ROLE OF AN ADMISSIONS OFFICER 


THE PURPOSE OF THIS MANUAL 


SECTION 1—THE FOREIGN STUDENT AND THE ADMITTING 
INSTITUTION 


THE GOAL OF THE FOREIGN STUDENT IN THE USS. 


WHAT THE FOREIGN STUDENT FACES IN THE NEW 
ENVIRONMENT 


THE ADMITTING INSTITUTION 


Its Commitment 

Primary Basis for the Selection of Foreign Students 

Its Services 

The Admissions Officer and the Foreign Student Adviser 

A Committee on Foreign Students 

Administrative Officers in Graduate and Professional Schools 
The Admitting Institution and Other American Institutions 


SECTION 2—THE FIRST STEPS IN CREATING A FOREIGN STUDENT 
PROGRAM 
DEVELOPING INITIAL CONTACTS WITH FOREIGN STUDENTS 
Alumni 
Boards of Missions 


Embassies 
Foreign Colleges and Universities 
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American Friends of the Middle East, Inc. 


American-Korean Committee 
Overseas Centers of the U.S. Information Agency and Binational Centers 


The Institute of International Education 


DEVISING ADMISSIONS MATERIALS 


A Letter of Instructions or Introductory Folder 
An Application Blank 
Financial Information 
A Health Certificate 
A Certificate of Proficiency in English 
School Records and Academic Credentials 


Character References 
Application Forms for Graduate and Professional Schools 


A Briefing Pamphlet 


ASSEMBLING RESOURCE MATERIALS FOR THE EVALUATION 
OF FOREIGN CREDENTIALS 

Catalogues of Foreign Institutions 

Books and Bulletins on Foreign Education 

Pamphlets and Mimeographed Materials 

Dictionaries 

Sample Evaluations 

Subscriptions 


SECTION 3—ASSESSMENT OF A STUDENT’S ELIGIBILITY AND 
ATTENDANT PROCEDURES 


PROCESSING OF AN APPLICATION 


Assembling of Data 

Consideration of Age and Status 

Consideration of Degree Objective and Academic Eligibility 
Consideration of Finances 

Consideration of Need for Scholarship Grant 

Consideration of Health 

Consideration of English Language Proficiency 

Consideration of Character References 

Consideration of Academic Credentials for Tentative Placement 
Consideration of Appropriate Housing 


FINAL REVIEW 

LETTER OF REJECTION 

LETTER OF ADMISSION AND/OR FORM I-20 
REFERRAL TO ORIENTATION CENTERS IN THE USS. 


REFERRAL TO COMMITTEE ON FRIENDLY RELATIONS AMONG 
FOREIGN STUDENTS 

CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN STUDENTS ON CAMPUS AND 
OVERSEAS STUDENTS 


SECTION 4—EMBASSIES AND CONSULATES OVERSEAS AND THEIR 
SERVICES TO FOREIGN STUDENTS 
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SECTION 5—A STUDENT’S ARRIVAL AND SUBSEQUENT PROCE- 
DURES 
ENTRY INTO THE USS. 
ARRIVAL ON CAMPUS 
REPORT TO U.S. IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 
SERVICE OF STUDENT'S ARRIVAL 
REGISTRATION 
GRANTING OF CREDIT 
DEGREES AND CERTIFICATES OFFERED 
SECT: —_ — WITH U.S. GOVERNMENT REGULA- 


APPLICATION BY ALIEN STUDENT FOR PERMISSION TO 
ACCEPT EMPLOYMENT 


APPLICATION TO EXTEND TIME OF TEMPORARY STAY 
CHANGE OF STATUS 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


FURTHER USES OF FORM I-20 

For Trips Outside the U.S. 

For Transfer to Another Institution 
INCOME TAX 
MILITARY SERVICE 


REPORT TO U.S. IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 
SERVICE OF STUDENT’S DEPARTURE 


APPENDIX 
Publication is scheduled for Fall 1956, 





AACRAO—TREASURER’S REPORT—FISCAL YEAR 
1955-56 


August 13, 1956 


The Executive Committee 
American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers 


GENTLEMEN: 


Pursuant to your instructions, we have examined the Cash Receipts and Dis- 
bursements recorded in the books of accounts of AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS AND ADMISSIONS OFFICERS for the fiscal year 
June 1, 1955 to May 31, 1956. 

The financial condition of the Association as at May 31, 1956 and 1955 is shown 
in comparative form in Exhibit A. 

The Income and Expenses for the fiscal years ended May 31, 1956 and 1955 are 
detailed in Exhibit B. 

Exhibit C and supporting Schedules C-1 to C-12 inclusive are the Statements of 
Cash Received and Disbursed during the period June 1, 1955 to May 31, 1956. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF CONDITION—EXHIBIT A 


The assets, liabilities, and surplus Equity of the Association as at May 31, 1956 
and May 31, 1955 are shown in detail in this exhibit. 

The cash balance on deposit, $6,816.81, at the Chemical Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, 320 Broadway, New York City, was verified by direct correspondence and by 
reconciliation of statements received from the depository. 

U.S. Treasury Bonds were counted. During the year $2,000.00 of the Series G 
Bonds matured and were redeemed and $4,500.00 was invested in U.S. Savings 
Bonds—Series K. 

Advertising Receivable—$259.87—is the unpaid balance as at May 31, 1956 of 
advertising in the April issue of the Journal. This amount was collected prior to 
the date of this report. 

Surplus Equity as at May 31, 1956 was $24,746.96 as compared with $22,923.66 
for the prior year or a net increase of $1,823.30. This amount represents the net 
income in excess of the expenses as detailed in Exhibit B. 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES—EXHIBIT B 


This exhibit details the income and expenses for the fiscal years ended May 31, 
1956 and May 31, 1955. The Current Year shows a net income of $1,823.30 as 
compared to a net loss for the prior year of $3,882.83. 


STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS—EXHIBIT C 


This exhibit and supporting Schedules C-1 to C-12 review the Cash Receipts 
and Disbursements for the current fiscal year under review. 

The cash receipts as recorded in the Records of the Treasurer were examined 
and all such recorded receipts were found to have been deposited in the account of 
“American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers” in the 
Chemical Bank and Trust Company, 320 Broadway, New York City. Details of 
the cash receipts are shown in Exhibit C and supporting Schedules C-1 to C-12 
inclusive, 

The cash disbursements as summarized in this exhibit and detailed in Schedules 
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C-1 to C-12 were examined and found to have been charged to the appropriate 
accounts. A test check was made of vouchers and invoices and all were found to be 
in order and properly accounted for. 

Schedules C-1 to C-12 inclusive show in comparative form the actual receipts or 
disbursements—1955-56 budget and the budget over or under differences. 


COMPARISON OF BUDGET WITH ACTUAL RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


The total receipts for the fiscal year ended May 31, 1956 exceeded the estimated 
budget of receipts by $1,865.50, as compared to $825.57 for the prior year. 
The cash disbursed totaled $21,512.93. This was $6,437.07 less than the budget, 
$27,950.00. 

The following shows in summary form the 1955-56 budget of receipts and dis- 
bursements with the actual: 




















Budget 
(Over) 
Receipts Actual Budget Under 
DN fics iis ciisededaateeees $21,290.00 $19,665.00 $ 1,625.00 
I. cv cecacaceenecensdesedes 1,078.15 850.00 228.15 
GN a5 eh sae vednedacewxewntex 305.35 300.00 5.35 
Interest on Investments .............005 307.00 300.00 7.00 
Te I ick se kscene ie sates $22,980.50 $21,115.00 $ 1,865.50 
Disbursements 
General Administration ..............6. $ 3,679.51 $ 5,000.00 $(1,320.49) 
1956 Convention ............eeececees 771.16 1,500.00 (728.84) 
EO ET OPEC TS CIE TET? 6,425.15 7,000.00 (574.85) 
TBE@CAGULOE SOME 6.65.56: oe sais prerneiore eens 1,650.91 1,600.00 50.91 
Committee on Evaluation and Standards .. 583.47 1,250.00 (666.53) 
Committee on Special Projects .......... 6,178.81 8,700.00 (2,521.19) 
Committee on Co-operation with Govern- 

I I.  icg xe edaderea ves 338.32 400.00 (61.68) 
Committee on Regional Associations .... 1,666.56 1,800.00 (133.44) 
Committee on Constitution and Bylaws ... 117.42 150.00 (32.58) 
Committee on Student Retention and With- 

GD kp iicutns sicaeusceriasaceek 9.68 400.00 (390.32) 
Committee on Public Relations ......... 91.94 150.00 (58.06) 

Total Disbursements ....cccceccceees $21,512.93 $27,950.00 $(6,437.07) 

Certification: 


I hereby certify that the accounts of the AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS AND ADMISSIONS OFFICERS have been ex- 
amined for the period June 1, 1955 to May 31, 1956; that all of the recorded cash 
receipts in the records of the Treasurer have been properly accounted for and de- 
posited in the bank account under the Association’s name; that all of the disburse- 
ments have been correctly accounted for; and that the attached Exhibit C reflects 
the receipts and disbursements for that period and the balance in the bank as at 
the latter date, 

Respectfully submitted 

Edmund F. Bowen & Company 
Certified Public Accountant 

State of New York 
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Exhibit A 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS AND 


ADMISSIONS OFFICERS 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF CONDITION 

















ASSETS 
Current Assets May 31, May 31, 
1956 1955 
Ce Te IE, vnc occ escccccvccast $ 6,816.81 $ 7,849.24 
SACLE Te 50.00 50.00 
U.S. Treasury Bonds—At Cost—Par Value .......... 2,200.00 2,200.00 
U.S. Savings Bonds—At Cost—Series “G” .......... 3,000.00 5,000.00 
U.S. Savings Bonds—At Cost—Series “K” .......... 12,000.00 7,500.00 
I SE 5 bek5 dda ee dienescceesencenes 259.87 100.24 
Receivable—Exhibit Space Rentals ............+++04. 200.00 
GE IE bs vis hn den ces te etinvecel $24,526.68 $22,699.48 
Fixed Assets 
Furniture and Fixtures Acquired Prior To May 31, 
MEI ahs iao orate tare ig fois ave.re sa io seine exe io ehaiersceibieleierexeletore's —- ae 
Addressograph Machine and Utility Stand .......... $ 248.18 $ 248.18 
MSIL AES ORS 1S. el.natasete buandnw Stasi iea Nei Dae $24,774.86 $22,947.66 
LIABILITIES AND EQUITY 
Current Liability—Federal Withholding Tax Payable ....$ 2790 $ 24.00 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admis- 
sions Officers Equity 
I Dank davehecdkdneneeeeennexees $22,923.66 
EG vicisreewwe sere edieeseeuweds $26,806.49 
Add: Net Income (Loss) for Fiscal Years Ended 
SE TT en ee 1,823.30 
EE cccovcnnehada penne Giese ceeeeee (3,882.83) 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admis- 
IO oy. via cewia ve eonssnvenxancaeel $24,746.96 $22,923.66 
Total Liabilities and Equity .........cccccceaes $24,774.86 $22,947.66 
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Exhibit B 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS AND 
ADMISSIONS OFFICERS 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES 
For Years Ended May 31st 














Income 1956 1955 
CLEP mE er TT Tr Te $21,290.00 $20,390.00 
I 6k vcd baked 68s KAabeeeee eos 1,078.15 979.85 
Advertising (Includes $245.00 Accrued) ............ 464.98 406.22 
Jnterest: GnvinvestMents. .:...6..cccenedeee sy ceueasews 307.00 349.50 

nti caeinebcedaneedasee $23,140.13 $22,125.57 

Expenses 
General Administration «oo... cc cccccccccccccccess $ 3,679.51 $ 2,659.15 
Conventions (Includes $200 Accrued Exhibit Space) .. 571.16 2,076.48 
DE CES ince eianedenssnndade eeeeeweeeees 6,425.15 7,138.27 
Treasurer’s Office (Includes $3.90 Prior Year Accrual 

0 ee rT rrr 1,654.81 1,488.11 
Committee on Evaluation & Standards .............. 583.47 1,450.62 
Committee on Special Projects .............-eeeeees 6,178.81 8,470.44 
Committee on Co-operation with Governmental Agencies 338.32 342.14 
Committee on Regional Associations ...............- 1,666.56 1,609.96 
Committee on Constitution and Bylaws ............. 117.42 87.58 
Committee on Space Utilization ...............60.. 347.18 
Committee on Student Retention and Withdrawal .... 9.68 134.47 
Committee on Public Relations ................-06- 91.94 4.00 

 . oiinedwidisinsseeee $21,316.83 $26,008.40 

Net Income—Fiscal Year Ended May 31, 1956—To Ex- 

SG 4cvibetaevaussaeoneess dated aia $ 1,823.30 


Net Loss—Fiscal Year Ended May 31, 1955—To Ex- 
Fe rr rT rene $ (3,882.83) 
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Exhibit C 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS AND 
ADMISSIONS OFFICERS 
STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


June 1, 1955 to May 31, 1956 


Cash Balance—Chemical Bank and Trust Co.—June 1, 1955 ...... $ 7,849.24 
Add: Cash Receipts: 
I Tn Schedule C- 1 $21,290.00 
COD. cccn cu sivckeacawandes C- 1 1,078.15 
ee IRRINE os siecareisisiosre Siete uereswrs C- 1 305.35 
Interest on Investments ............ C- 1 307.00 
Enrollment Trends—‘‘Tidal Wave” .. C- 7 417.20 
Sale—“Credit Given” ............. C- 7 173.00 
Sale—Secondary School ............. C- 7 635.08 
1956—Convention .........-seeeeee C- 3 ~=-:11,416.75 
Sale of Treasury Bonds ........... 2,000.00 
NE edie nea ines Kanes vetadkeee eee een $ 37,622.53 
Total Receipts and Beginning Balance ........ ccc cccuecccences $ 45,471.77 
Less: Cash Disbursements: 
General Administration ............ C- 2 $ 3,679.51 
SSG OW NSONGOINION gio 0 6c eahdiece eee C- 3 = 12,187.91 
SRR” C1 Te a re i a C- 4 6,425.15 
PGORS LCE S ORICE 5 so.essce ic sic siee see C- 5 1,650.91 
Committee on Evaluation & Standards . C- 6 583.47 
Committee on Special Projects— 
($6,178.81 Plus $173.00, $417.20 
and $635.08 Added Above) ...... C- 7 7,404.09 
Committee on Co-operation with Gov- 
ernmental Agencies .......00.ss0. C- 8 338.32 
Committee on Regional Associations .. C- 9 1,666.56 
Committee on Constitution and Bylaws C-10 117.42 
Committee on Student Retention and 
VARIIAIVALS sion joins s¥eratiraicieteressieoisls C-11 9.68 
Committee on Public Relations ...... C-12 91.94 
Purchase—U.S. Treasury Bonds .... 4,500.00 (38,654.96) 





Cash Balance—Chemical Bank and Trust Co—May 31, 
FE er ene rr $ 6,816.81 
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Directory of Registrars and Admissions 
Officers in Member Institutions of 
the American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars and 
Admissions Officers* 


Membership list as of June 1, 1956 


ALABAMA 


Alabama Agricultural and Mechanical College, Normal, R. A. Carter, Dean; Ralph 
H. Lee, Registrar 

Alabama College, The State College for Women, Montevallo, Virginia Hendrick, 
Registrar 

Albama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Charles W. Edwards, Registrar 

Alabama State College for Negroes, Montgomery, J. T. Brooks, Registrar 

University of Alabama, University, William F, Adams, Dean of Admissions 

Athens College, Athens, Edwin C. Price, Registrar 

Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham, W. E. Glenn, Registrar 

Howard College, Birmingham, Carl E. Todd, Registrar 

Huntingdon College, Montgomery, Jean Rogers, Recorder 

Judson College, Marion, Robert Bowling, Dean and Registrar 

Miles College, Birmingham, Marjorie L. Hopkins, Registrar 

Sacred Heart College, Cullman, Sister Alice Marie Hoelseher, O.S.B. 

Southeastern Bible College, Birmingham, Rev. Leon Gillaspie, Registrar 

Spring Hill College, Spring Hill, Mobile County, Louis J. Boudousquie, Registrar 

State Teachers College, Florence, Chester M. Arehart, Registrar 

State Teachers College, Jacksonville, The Registrar 

Stillman College, Tuscaloosa, Mrs. Evelyn E. Nall, Assistant Registrar 

Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee Institute, T. C. Burnette, Registrar 


ALASKA 
University of Alaska, College, The Registrar 


ARIZONA 


Arizona State College, Tempe, Alfred Thomas, Jr., Registrar and Director of Ad- 
missions 


* Editor's Note: Many institutions prefer to keep membership in a title, such as 
“The Registrar,” rather than in the name of an individual. Since this is a Direc- 
tory rather than an official membership list, the names of individuals have been 
supplied wherever possible. Both the Editor and the Treasurer have made every 
effort to make all changes sent in to them, but have not undertaken to make 
changes not indicated by the institutions concerned. Both the Editor and the Treas- 
urer welcome information about changes and corrections. 

Two or more names are listed for an institution only where a corresponding 
number of memberships is held. 
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University of Arizona, Tucson, C. Zaner Lesher, Registrar 

Eastern Arizona Junior College, Thatcher, LaVon Evans, Registrar 
Grand Canyon College, Phoenix, Glenn Eason, Dean and Registrar 
Phoenix College, Phoenix, W. W. Mitchell, Jr. 


ARKANSAS 


Agricultural, Mechanical, and Normal College, Pine Bluff, Mrs. Charlie S. Hender- 
son, Registrar 

Arkansas College, Batesville, Roberta T. Dorr, Registrar 

Arkansas Baptist College, Little Rock, Mrs. Ethel M. Beckley, Registrar 

Arkansas Polytechnic College, Russellville, G. R. Turrentine, Registrar 

Arkansas State College, Jonesboro, Baird V. Keister, Registrar 

Arkansas State Teachers College, Normal Station, Conway, G. Y. Short, Recorder 

University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Carter A. Short, Registrar and Examiner; 
J. Bruce Kellar, Assistant Registrar; F. G. Maddox, Assistant Registrar 

Harding College, Searcy, W. K. Summit, Registrar 

Henderson State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, C. B. Cooper, Registrar 

John Brown University, Siloam Springs, Roger F. Cox, Registrar 

Little Rock Junior College, Little Rock, Mrs. Jewell Reynolds, Registrar 

Ouachita College, Arkadelphia, Frances Crawford, Registrar 

Philander Smith College, Little Rock, The Registrar 

Southern Baptist College, Walnut Ridge, The Registrar 

Southern State College, Magnolia, Matsye Gantt, Registrar 


CALIFORNIA 


Armstrong College, Berkeley, J. Evan Armstrong, President 

Bakersfield College, Bakersfield, Burns L. Finlinson, Dean of Records 

The Bible Institute of Los Angeles, Los Angeles, James H. Christian, Registrar 

California Baptist Theological Seminary, Covina, J. L. Philbrick, Registrar 

California College of Arts and Crafts, Oakland, Donald W. Robinson, Registrar 

California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, Francis Maxstadt, Registrar 

California State Polytechnic College, San Luis Obispo, Leo F. Philbin, Registrar 

University of California, Berkeley, H. A. Spindt, Director of Admissions 

University of California, Davis, Howard B. Shontz, Registrar 

University of California at Los Angeles, Los Angeles, William C. Pomeroy, Regis- 
trar; Edgar L. Lazier, Associate Director of Admissions 

University of California, Riverside, Francis D. Gurll, Registrar and Admissions 
Officer 

University of California, Santa Barbara College, Goleta, Paul W. Wright, Registrar 

Chapman College, Orange, Emery Owens, Registrar 

Chico State College, Chico 

The Claremont Graduate School, Claremont, Mrs. Urith S. Abbott, Registrar 

Claremont Men’s College, Claremont, Ruth Witten, Registrar 

Compton Junior College, Compton, Holland A. Spurgin, Dean of Records 

Dominican College of San Rafael, San Rafael, Sister Mary Anita, Registrar 

East Contra Costa Junior College, Concord, Clayton C. McCay, Registrar 

East Los Angeles Junior College, Los Angeles, Walter S. Hertzog Jr., Dean, Ad- 
missions, Instruction, and Guidance 

Fuller Theological Seminary, Pasadena, Harold Lindsell, Dean 

George Pepperdine College, Los Angeles, Margarette W. Walker, Registrar 

Glendale College, Glendale, Carl E. McConnell, Registrar 


SS 
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Golden Gate Baptist Theological Seminary, Berkeley, Jack W. Manning, Registrar 

Golden Gate College, San Francisco, Howard L. Martin, Acting Registrar; Robert 
D. Eddy, Dean of Admissions and Guidance 

Hartnell College, Salinas, Jerry H. Girdner, Dean of Guidance and Registrar 

College of the Holy Names, Oakland, Sister Mary Seraphica, Registrar 

Humboldt State College, Arcata 

Immaculate Heart College, Hollywood, Mrs. Beatrice Holcomb, Registrar 

La Sierra College, Arlington, Willeta Carlsen, Registrar 

La Verne College, La Verne, J. C. Brandt, Registrar 

Long Beach State College, Long Beach, Clarence R. Bergland, Admissions Officer 

Los Angeles Baptist Theological Seminary, Los Angeles, Thomas H. Price, Acting 
Registrar 

Los Angeles City College, Los Angeles, Robert J. Ryan, Dean of Admissions 

Los Angeles Conservatory of Music and Arts, Los Angeles, James V. Armstrong, 
Registrar 

Los Angeles College of Optometry, Los Angeles, James F. English, Registrar and 
Comptroller 

Los Angeles Pacific College, Los Angeles, The Registrar 

Los Angeles State College, Los Angeles, Robert J. Williams, Admissions Officer 

Loyola University of Los Angeles, Catherina F. Emenaker, Registrar 

College of Marin, Kentfield, Marin County, Grace W. Donnan, Registrar 

Marymount College, Los Angeles, Mother M. David, R.S.H.M., Registrar 

College of Medical Evangelists, Los Angeles Division, Los Angeles, Herbert A. 
Walls, Jr., Associate Registrar 

Menlo Junior College, Menlo Park, Mr. Curtis, Director of Admissions and Regis- 
trar 

Mount Saint Mary’s College, Los Angeles, Sister Mary Teresa 

Mount San Antonio Junior College, Pomona, Hazel A. Snoke, Registrar 

College of Notre Dame, Belmont, Sister Miriam Therese, Registrar 

Occidental College, Los Angeles, Florence N. Brady, Registrar 

College of Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons, Los Angeles, Benjamin W. Ful- 
lington, Director of Admissions and Registrar 

College of the Pacific, Stockton, Ellen L. Deering, Registrar 

Pacific Bible College of Azusa, Azusa, Malcolm R. Robertson, Registrar 

Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, Kathryn Blade, Registrar 

Pacific Union College, Angwin, Edwin C. Walter, Registrar 

Pasadena College, Pasadena, Cecil W. Miller, Registrar 

Pasadena City College, Pasadena, R. W. Grinstead, Registrar 

College of Physicians and Surgeons, San Francisco, John Tocchini, Dean and 
Registrar 

Pomona College, Claremont, Mrs. Masago (H.C.) Armstrong, Registrar; Edward 
Sanders, Dean of Students and Dean of Admissions 

Queen of the Angels Seminary, San Fernando, Rev. Bernard J. McCoy, C.M., Dean 
and Registrar 

University of Redlands, Redlands, Mrs. Esther Mertins, Registrar; Byrns Fagerburg, 
Director of Admissions 

Riverside College, Riverside, Earl McDermont, Registrar 

Sacramento Junior College, Sacramento, Mary Crane, Registrar 

Sacramento State College, Sacramento 

St. John’s Seminary, Camarillo, Rev. Oscar J. Miller, C.M., Registrar 

Saint Mary’s College of California, Saint Mary’s College, Brother U. Cassian, Dean 
of the College 
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San Diego College for Women, Alcala Park, San Diego, Mother Mariella Bremner, 
Registrar 

San Diego Junior College, San Diego, John L. Brose, Registrar 

San Diego State College, San Diego, Mrs. Marion L. Parker, Registrar 

City College of San Francisco, San Francisco, Mary Jane Learnard, Registrar 

San Francisco Baptist College, San Francisco, Keith Rees, Registrar 

San Francisco College of Women, Lone Mountain, San Francisco 

San Francisco State College, San Francisco, Florence Vance, Registrar 

University of San Francisco, San Francisco, William J. Dillon, Registrar 

San Jose College, San Jose, Viola Palmer, Admissions Officer 

University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara, D. Arata, Registrar 

Santa Rosa Junior College, Santa Rosa, Louise B. Hallberg, Registrar 

Scripps College, Claremont, Mrs. Cecily A. Hall, Registrar 

Simpson Bible College, San Francisco, Thomas L. Collord, Registrar 

Southern California Bible College, Costa Mesa, Ward R. Williams, Acting Regis- 
trar 

University of Southern California, Los Angeles, H. W. Patmore, Registrar; Herman 
J. Sheffield, Director of Admissions and Registration 

Southwestern University, Los Angeles, Lucile Pauls, Registrar 

Stanford University, Stanford, Harvey Hall, Registrar 

Stockton College, Stockton, L. L. Windmiller, Registrar 

Upland College, Upland, Miriam Bowers, Registrar 

Ventura Junior College, Ventura, Robert W. Pax, Registrar 

Westmont College, Santa Barbara, Lucille Schirman, Registrar 

Whittier College, Whittier, The Registrar 

Williams College, Berkeley, The Registrar 


COLORADO 


Adams State College, Alamosa, Mrs. Esther H. Lyman, Registrar 

Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College, Fort Collins, Stella Morris, Regis- 
trar 

Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Mrs. Ruth Scoggin, Registrar; H. E. Mathias, 
Director of Admissions 

Colorado School of Mines, Golden, H. Dean Burdick, Director of Admissions 

Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, R. M. Carson, Registrar 

Colorado Woman's College, Denver, George W. Gibbs, Registrar 

University of Colorado, Boulder, John Russell Little, Director of Admissions and 
Records 

Conservative Baptist Theological Seminary, Denver, Rev. Douglas V. Birk, Di- 
rector of Admissions and Registrar 

University of Denver, University Park, Denver, Charles H. Maruth, Director of 
Admissions and Records; Marjorie M. Cutler, Registrar 

Fort Lewis Agricultural and Mechanical College, Durango, Charles H. Reid, Jr., 
Registrar 

La Junta Junior College, La Junta, Geraldine Leischeck, Registrar 

Lamar Junior College, Lamar, Clarence Swanson, Dean 

Loretto Heights College, Loretto, Sister Pauline Marie, Registrar 

Mesa County Junior College, Grand Junction, Mrs. Mattie F. Dorsey, Registrar 

Pueblo Junior College, Pueblo, Lulu L. Cuthbertson, Registrar 

Regis College, Denver, Rev. John J. Gibbons, S.J., Registrar 

Trinidad State Junior College, Trinidad, August Zanoni, Dean of Students 

Western State College of Colorado, Gunnison, Herbert Dorricott, Registrar 
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CONNECTICUT 


Albertus Magnus College, New Haven, Sister M. Dorilda, O.P., Registrar 

Annhurst College, South Woodstock, Sister St. Wilfrid, Registrar 

Bridgeport Engineering Institute, Bridgeport, Martha K. Rogers, Registrar 

University of Bridgeport, Bridgeport, Donald W. Kern, Registrar 

Connecticut College for Women, New London, Mrs. Katherine Hunter Peugh, 
Registrar; M. Robert Cobbledick, Director of Admissions 

University of Connecticut, Storrs, Franklin O. Fingles, Registrar 

University of Connecticut, Waterbury Branch, Waterbury, Richard J. Dundas, 
Registrar 

Fairfield University, Fairfield, Robert F. Pitt, Registrar 

Hillyer College, Hartford, Richard E. Smith, Registrar 

Julius Hartt School of Music, Hartford, Elizabeth Marner, Registrar 

New Haven State Teachers College, New Haven, Owen W. McDowell, Registrar 

New Haven Y.M.C.A. Junior College, New Haven, James M. Orr, Director of 
Student Personnel and Admissions 

Quinnipiac College, Hamden, Harry L. Bennett, Director of Admissions 

Ukrainian Catholic Seminary, Stamford, Robert J. Sipos, Registrar 

Saint Joseph College, West Hartford, Sister M. Consilia, Registrar 

St. Thomas Seminary, Bloomfield, Rev. Francis A. Fries, Registrar 

Teachers College of Connecticut, New Britain, Walter Adamson, Director of Ad- 
missions and Registrar 

Trinity College, Hartford, Arthur H. Hughes, Dean 

United States Coast Guard Academy, New London, Captain L. H. Morine, USCG 

Wesleyan University, Middletown, Robert J. Norwine, Director of Admissions 

Willimantic State Teachers College, Willimantic, M. Elizabeth Hood, Dean of 
Women and Acting Registrar 

Yale University, New Haven, B. Hopkins Moses, Director of Student Records 


DELAWARE 


University of Delaware, Newark, William H. Bohning, Registrar 
Delaware State College, Dover, W. A. Daniel, Dean and Registrar 
Wesley Junior College, Dover, Ronald D. Brooks, Registrar 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


School of Advanced International Studies of the Johns Hopkins University, Wash- 
ington, Elma L. Baker, Registrar 

American Council on Education, Commission on Accreditation, Washington 

American University, Washington, Hazel H. Feagans, University Registrar 

The Catholic University of America, Washington, Catherine R. Rich, Registrar 

Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Division of Higher Education, 
Washington, Theresa Wilkins, Research Assistant 

Dunbarton College of Holy Cross, Washington, Sister M. Georgina, Registrar 

Gallaudet College, Kendall Green, Washington, Eleanor Tibbetts, Registrar 

The George Washington University, Washington, Fred Nessell, Registrar; Harold 
G. Sutton, Director of Admissions 

Georgetown University, Washington, J. G. Connor, Registrar 

Georgetown Visitation Junior College, Washington, Sister Mary Veronica Aud, 
Registrar 

Howard University, Washington, F. D. Wilkinson, Registrar 

Marjorie Webster Junior College, Washington, Frieda Hildenbrand, Assistant Di- 
rector of Admissions 
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The Modern School of Music, Washington, Arthur E. Smith, Director; W. Sherman 
Smith, Registrar 

Seventh Day Adventist Theological Seminary, Washington, Esther Benton, Regis- 
trar 

Southeastern University, Washington, The Registrar 

Trinity College, Washington, Sister Mary Mercedes, Registrar 

United States Department of Agriculture, Graduate School, Washington, Louise 
Sullivan, Registrar 

Wilson Teachers College, Washington, Paul O. Carr, Registrar 


FLORIDA 


Barry College, Miami, Sister Mary Alice, O.P., Registrar 

Bethune-Cookman College, Daytona Beach, William M. DuBose, Registrar 

Chipola Junior College, Marianna, G. W. Allen, Jr., Registrar 

Edward Waters College, Jacksonville, James A. Espy, Dean and Registrar 

The Florida Agricultural and Mechanical College, Tallahassee, E. M. Thorpe, 
Registrar 

Florida Christian College, Tampa, Roland H. Lewis, Registrar 

Florida Normal and Industrial Memorial College, St. Augustine, George O. 
Phillips, Registrar and Director of Student Personnel 

Florida State University, Tallahassee, Charles H. Walker, Registrar 

University of Florida, Gainesville, R. S. Johnson, Registrar 

Jacksonville College of Music, Jacksonville, L. Wolcott Prior, Registrar 

John B. Stetson University, Deland, Barbara Rowe, Registrar 


University of Miami, Coral Gables, Ernest M. McCracken, Registrar; Clarence W. 


Smith, Director of Admissions 
Orlando Junior College, Orlando, John McClain, Registrar 
Pensacola Junior College, Pensacola, Jesse T. Barfield, Registrar 
Rollins College, Winter Park, Dorothy I. Koehler, Registrar 
St. Petersburg Junior College, St. Petersburg, Charles O. Smout, Registrar 
University of Tampa, Tampa, William S. Weldon, Registrar 


GEORGIA 


Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Laura M. Steele, Director of Admissions 

Albany State College, Helen M. Mayes, Director of Admissions and Assistant to 
the Dean; Aaron Brown, President 

Armstrong College, Savannah, Lorraine Anchors, Registrar 

Atlanta University, Atlanta, Paul I. Clifford, Registrar 

The Berry Schools, Mount Berry, Thomas D. Cobb, Acting Registrar 

Brenau College, Gainesville, Ella D. Winfield, Registrar 

Clark College, Atlanta, Edward J. Brantley, Registrar 

Columbia Theological Seminary, Decatur, C. Virginia Harrison, Registrar 

Emmanuel College, Franklin Springs, C. Y. Melton, Registrar 

Emory at Oxford, Oxford, M. C. Wiley, Registrar 

Emory University, Emory University, I. W. Brock, Registrar 

The Fort Valley State College, Fort Valley, Eldridge E. Scales, Registrar 

Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta, William L. Carmichael, Registrar 

Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville, The Registrar 

Georgia Teachers College, Collegeboro, Viola Perry, Registrar 

University of Georgia, Athens, Walter N. Danner, Registrar 

University of Georgia, Atlanta, John D. Blair, Director of Admissions and Regis- 
trar 
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Medical College of Georgia, Augusta, Mary B. Cumbus, Registrar 

Mercer University, Macon, Frank G. Clark, Registrar 

Morehouse College, Atlanta, J. P. Whittaker, Registrar 

Morris Brown College, Atlanta, Mrs. Zenobia G. Terry, Registrar 

Norman College, Norman Park, J. D. Ramsay, Dean and Registrar 

North Georgia College, Dahlonega, Will D. Young, Registrar 

Oglethorpe University, Oglethorpe University, The Registrar 

Paine College, Augusta, The Registrar 

Reinhardt College, Waleska, Max Dixon, Dean and Registrar 

Savannah State College, Savannah, B. Ingersoll, Registrar 

Shorter College, Rome, Louise Thompson, Registrar 

Spelman College, Atlanta, Gladys E. Webber, Registrar 

Tift College, Forsyth, Eugenia W. Stone, Registrar 

Toccoa Falls Institute, Toccoa Falls, Rev. J. Furman Miller, Registrar 

Valdosta State College, Valdosta, Mrs. Caroline Parrish Thomas, Registrar 
Wesleyan College, Macon, Mrs. Elizabeth Winn, Registrar 

Young Harris College, Young Harris, John M. Banner, Registrar and Director of 


Admissions 
HAWAII 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu, Helen B. MacNeil, Registrar 
IDAHO 


Boise Junior College, Boise, Conan E. Mathews 

The College of Idaho, Caldwell, Bess Steunenberg, Registrar 

Idaho State College, Pocatello, Mrs. Anna B. Nunn, Registrar 
University of Idaho, Moscow, D. D. Du Sault, Registrar 

Northwest Nazarene College, Nampa, Mallalieu A. Wilson, Registrar 
Ricks College, Rexburg, Eldred C. Stephenson, Registrar 


ILLINOIS 


Augustana College, Rock Island, Mrs. Lucille G. Fryxell, Director of Records and 
Registration 

Aurora College, Aurora, Clyde E. Hewitt, Registrar 

Baptist Missionary Training School, Chicago, Cora Armstrong, Registrar 

Barat College of the Sacred Heart, Lake Forest, Mother M. R. Tallmadge, Li- 
brarian 

Belleville Township Junior College, Belleville, Edward G. Hexter, Registrar 

Blackburn College, Carlinville, The Registrar 

Bradley University, Peoria, Orville Nothdurft, Registrar 

Carthage College, Carthage, Pearl E. Goeller, Registrar 

Chicago Art Institute, Chicago, Lloyd H. Cowan, Registrar 

Chicago City Junior College, Crane Branch, Chicago, Robert S. Zimmer, Registrar 

Chicago College of Optometry, Chicago, Hyman S. Wodis, Registrar 

Chicago College of Osteopathy, Chicago, Blanche Neumann, Registrar 

Chicago-Kent College of Law, Chicago, Clara A. Scheiner, Registrar 

The Chicago Medical School, Chicago, M. R. Geerdes, Registrar 

Chicago Teachers College, Chicago, Mrs. Emma Fleer Muller, Registrar 

University of Chicago, Chicago, W. E. Scott, Registrar; Valerie C. Wickhem, Di- 
rector of Admissions 

Columbia College, Chicago, Daniel D. Howard, Dean 

Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, W. F. Kruse, Registrar 
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Concordia Theological Seminary, Springfield, Fred Kramer, Registrar 

De Paul University, Chicago, Edward M. Stout, Registrar; Alice E. McFarland, 
Associate Registrar 

Eastern Illinois State College, Charleston, Newell L. Gates, Registrar 

Elmhurst College, Elmhurst, Alfred Friedli, Registrar 

Eureka College, Eureka, Lloyd W. Emmert, Registrar 

The Felician College, Sister Mary Davidica 

Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Eleanor J. Tonkin, Registrar 

George Williams College, Chicago, G. L. Schuytema, Registrar and Dean of Stu- 
dents 

Greenville College, Greenville, Ruby Fickess, Registrar 

Illinois College, Jacksonville, E. G. Hildner, Registrar 

Illinois Institute of Technology, Technology Center, Chicago, W. W. Colvert, 
Registrar 

Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Elsie Brenneman, Director of Admis- 
sions; Esther Kirchoefer, Registrar 

University of Illinois, Urbana, Charles W. Sanford, Dean of Admissions 

Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington, Mildred Hunt, Registrar 

The John Marshall Law School, Chicago, Helen M. Thatcher, Registrar 

Joliet Junior College, Joliet, E. W. Rowley, Dean of the College 

Kendall College, Evanston, The Registrar 

Knox College, Galesburg, W. Lyle Willhite, Registrar 

Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, Marie J. Meloy, Registrar 

LaSalle-Peru-Oglesby College, LaSalle, Harry L. Wilmot, Dean and Registrar 

Lewis College of Science and Technology, Lockport, Ray Clouthier, Registrar 

Lincoln College, Lincoln, Elva Bailey, Dean and Registrar 

Loyola University, Chicago, Elizabeth McCann, Registrar 

MacMurray College for Women, Jacksonville, Mrs. Eloise Galloway, Recorder 

Maryknoll College, Glen Ellyn, Rev. Charles E. Kenney, M.M., Dean 

McKendree College, Lebanon, Ruth Walton, Registrar 

Millikin University, Decatur, Byron L. Kerns, Registrar 

Monmouth College, Monmouth, Margaret C. Beste, Registrar 

Moody Bible Institute, Chicago, Ruby A. Jackson, Registrar; John Mostert, Di- 
rector of Admissions 

Morton Junior College, Cicero, Harold J. White, Dean 

Mundelein College, Chicago, Sister Mary St. Helen, Registrar 

National College of Education, Evanston, Linford A. Marquart, Registrar 

North Central College, Naperville, C. C. Hower, Registrar 

North Park College, Chicago, Oscar E. Olson, Registrar 

Northern Baptist Theological Seminary, Chicago, William M. Fouts, Registrar 

Northern [Illinois State Teachers College, DeKalb, Edith Leifheit, Registrar; 
Eugenie Donnelly, Assistant Registrar and Director of Admissions 

Northwestern University, Evanston, Katherine George, Registrar 

Olivet Nazarene College, Kankakee, C. §. McClain, Registrar 

Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College, Chicago, Daniel D. Howard, Dean of Stu- 
dents; Joanne Holt, Assistant Registrar 

The Principia College, Elsah, Mrs. Gretchen Movius Happ, Registrar; Carey 
Browne, Secretary of Admissions 

Quincy College, Quincy, Rev. Dunstan Velesz, O.F.M., Registrar 

Rockford College, Rockford, Mary V. Braginton, Academic Dean 

Roosevelt University, Chicago, Donald H. Steward, Registrar; Howard G. Wine- 
brenner, Director of Admissions 
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Rosary College, River Forest, Sister Mary Liam, Registrar 

College of St. Francis, Joliet, Sister M. Mildred, Registrar 

St. Mary of the Lake Seminary, Mundelein, Rev. Joseph F. Downey, S.J., Registrar 

St. Procopius College, Lisle, Rev. Daniel Kucera, O.S.B., Registrar 

St. Xavier College, Chicago, Sister Mary Charlotte, Registrar 

Sherwood Music School, Chicago, Arthur Wildman, Musical Director 

Shurtleff College, Alton, Mrs. Audrey Dittemore, Registrar 

Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, Robert A. McGrath, Acting Registrar 

Springfield Junior College, Springfield, Roman A. Hodalski, Registrar 

Thornton Township Junior College, Harvey, William E. McVey, Superintendent 

Western Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb, Hertha Voss, Registrar 

Wheaton College, Wheaton, Enock C. Dyrness, Registrar 

Woodrow Wilson Junior College, Chicago, J. Anthony Humphreys, Registrar 

Wright Junior College, Chicago, Howard Klopp, Registrar and Veterans’ Coun- 
selor 


INDIANA 


Anderson College, Anderson, Louise C. Johnson, Registrar 

Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Leo M. Hauptman, Registrar 

Butler University, Indianapolis, C. R. Maxam, Registrar 

DePauw University, Greencastle, Mrs. Value M. Williams, Registrar 

Earlham College, Richmond, Elizabeth K. Edwards, Registrar; Kent Morse, Ad- 
missions 

Evansville College, Evansville, G. R. McCoy, Registrar 

Fort Wayne Bible College, Fort Wayne, Harvey L. Mitchell, Registrar 

Franklin College, Franklin, Virfsel Roe, Registrar 

Goshen College, Goshen, Ada C. Shaum, Acting Registrar; S. M. King, Director 
of Admissions 

Grace Theological Seminary, Winona Lake, Homer A. Kent, Registrar 

Hanover College, Hanover, Louis Duus, Registrar 

Huntington College, Huntington, Carl Zurcher, Registrar 

Indiana Central College, Indianapolis, Maudethel Cullom, Registrar 

Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Harry E. Elder, Registrar 

Indiana Technical College, Fort Wayne, Mrs. I. M. Pontius, Registrar 

Indiana University, Bloomington, C. E. Harrell, Registrar and Director 

John Herron Art School, Indianapolis, Mrs. Mary H. Finke, Acting Registrar 

Manchester College, North Manchester, Maxine R. Domer, Registrar 

Marian College, Indianapolis, Sister M. Rachel, Registrar 

Marion College, Marion, Doris I. Clevenger, Registrar 

University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Rev. Louis J. Thornton, Director of Ad- 
missions; Rev. Robert J. Lochner, C.S.C., Assistant to Vice President, Aca- 
demic Affairs 

Purdue University, Lafayette, C. E. Dammon, Registrar 

Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute, J. G. Lee, Registrar 

St. Francis College, Fort Wayne, Sister M. Agnes, Registrar 

St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Charles J. Robbins, Registrar 

Saint Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Sister M. Gertrude Anne, Registrar 

St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Sister Celeste, Registrar 

St. Meinrad Seminary, St. Meinrad, Rev. Xavier Maudlin, Registrar 

Taylor University, Upland, Grace Olson, Registrar 

Tri-State College, Angola, Vern Jones, Registrar 

Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, A. F. Scribner, Registrar 
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Vincennes University, Vincennes, Medrith A. Jordon, Registrar 
Wabash College, Crawfordsville, The Registrar 


IOWA 


Briar Cliff College, Sioux City, Sister Mary De Pazzi, Dean and Registrar 

Buena Vista College, Storm Lake, L. W. Sampson, Registrar 

Central College, Pella, Mrs. Wilma Rempe, Registrar 

Chicago Evangelistic Institute, University Park, Merne A. Harris, Registrar 

Clarke College, Dubuque, Sister Mary Francine Gould, B.V.M. 

Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Stanley J. Heywood, Registrar 

Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Evlyn W. Fisher, Registrar; James M. McCawley, 
Director of Admissions 

Des Moines Still College of Osteopathy and Surgery, Des Moines, Wendell R. 
Fuller, Registrar 

Drake University, Des Moines, Eli A. Zubay, Registrar; Charlotte Hageman, 
Assistant Registrar 

University of Dubuque, Dubuque, William G. Rozeboom, Registrar; Harry Alan 
Turner, Director of Admissions 

Graceland College, Lamoni, J. C. Bergman, Registrar 

Grand View College, Des Moines, Peter Jorgensen, Registrar 

Grinnell College, Grinnell, Bethana McCandless, Registrar 

Iowa State College, Ames, Arthur Gowan, Registrar 

Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Marshall R. Beard, Registrar 

Iowa Wesleyan College, Mount Pleasant, John R. Kapp, Registrar 

Loras College, Dubuque, Rev. N. C. Barrett, Registrar 

Luther College, Decorah, Ruth Mostrom, Registrar 

Marycrest College, Davenport, Sister Hazel Marie Roth, Dean 

Mason City Junior College, Mason City, C. H. Beem, Dean 

Morningside College, Sioux City, Ira J. Gwinn, Registrar 

Mount Mercy Junior College, Cedar Rapids, Sister Mary Eleanor, Dean and 
Registrar 

Mount St. Clare College and Academy, Clinton, Sister Mary Veronica Langner, 
Registrar 

Northwestern Junior College, Orange City, Rev. L. Nattress, Registrar 

Ottumwa Heights College, Ottumwa, Sister Marie Ancille, Dean 

St. Ambrose College, Davenport, Juanita Monholland, Registrar; Rev. John P. 
Dolan, Admission Officer 

The State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ted McCarrel, Registrar 

Upper Iowa University, Fayette, Wilson C. Gill, Registrar 

Waldorf College, Forest City, Rev. Sidney A. Rand, President 

Wartburg College, Waverly, Mattie Harms, Registrar 

Westmar College, LeMars, E. M. Miller, Registrar 


KANSAS 


Baker University, Baldwin, B. A. Gessner, Dean 

Bethany College, Lindsborg, Joe L. Hermanson, Dean and Registrar 

Bethel College, North Newton, Eldon W. Graber, Registrar 

Central Baptist Theological Seminary, Seminary Heights, Kansas City, Rufus R. 
Crozier, Registrar 

Central College, McPherson, Howard J. Krobes, Dean 

The College of Emporia, Emporia, Lyle W. Hilbert, Registrar 

Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays, Standlee V. Dalton, Registrar 
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Friends University, Wichita, Evelyn R. Clark, Registrar 

Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied Science, Manhattan, E, M. 
Gerritz, Director of Admissions 

Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Nathan P. Budd, Registrar 

Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, C. B. Baird, Director of Admissions and 
Registrar 

University of Kansas, Lawrence, James K. Hitt, Registrar 

Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina, Thelma Book, Registrar 

McPherson College, McPherson, Mrs. Alice B. Martin, Registrar 

Manhattan Bible College, Manhattan, James E. Lackey, Academic Dean 

Marymount College, Salina, Sister M. Madeleva, Registrar 

Mount Saint Scholastica College, Atchison, Sister M. Gonzaga Engelhart, Regis- 
trar 

Municipal University of Wichita, Wichita, W. A. Fletcher, Registrar 

Ottawa University, Ottawa, Virginia Jennings, Registrar 

Sacred Heart College, Wichita, Sister M. Romana, Ad.P.P.S., Registrar 

St. John’s College, Winfield, A. E. Kunzmann, Registrar 

Saint Mary College, Xavier, Sister Rose Marie, Registrar 

Southwestern College, Winfield, Murrel K. Snyder, Registrar 

Sterling College, Sterling, Mrs. Ada Lou Shields, Registrar 

Tabor College, Hillsboro, S. L. Loewen, Registrar 

Washburn Municipal University, Topeka, Gladys Phinney, Registrar 


KENTUCKY 


Asbury Theological Seminary, Wilmore, Lorraine Haugstad, Registrar 

Ashland Junior College, Ashland, Goldie M. Wilson, Registrar 

Bellarmine College, Louisville, Rev. John R. Clancy, Registrar 

Berea College, Berea, James H. Dean, Registrar 

Bowling Green Business University, Bowling Green, Nina Hammer, Registrar 
Brescia College, Owensboro, Sister M. Laurine Sheeran, Registrar 

Campbellsville College, Campbellsville, Roy O. Chumbler, Dean and Registrar 
Centre College of Kentucky, Danville, John W. Frazer, Registrar 

The College of the Bible, Lexington, Myron Taggart Hopper, Registrar 
Cumberland College, Williamsburg, Edward E. Sheils, Registrar 

Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, Richmond, M. E. Mattox, Registrar 
Georgetown College, Georgetown, J. Foley Snyder, Registrar 

Kentucky State College, Frankfort, David H. Bradford, Dean and Registrar 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Robert Mills, Registrar 

Kentucky Wesleyan College, Owensboro, H. Owen Long, Registrar 

Lindsey Wilson College, Columbia, Verne M. Yahne, Dean and Registrar 
Loretto Junior College, Nerinx, Mother Mary Florence, Registrar 

University of Louisville, Louisville, John M. Houchens, Registrar 

Morehead State College, Morehead, Linus A. Fair, Registrar 

Murray State Teachers College, Murray, Mrs. Cleo Gillis Hester, Registrar 
Nazareth College, Louisville, Sister Mary Paul Walsh, Registrar 

Nazareth College and Academy, Nazareth, Sister Catherine Spalding, Registrar 
Paducah Junior College, Paducah, Richard Price, Chief Admissions Officer 
Pikeville College, Pikeville, Philip Bembower, Dean and Registrar 

St. Catharine Junior College, St. Catharine, Sister Marie Therese, Dean 

St. Mary’s College, St. Mary, Rev. Charles J. Schoenbaechler, Registrar 

Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Thomas C. Sherwood, Registrar 
Transylvania College, Lexington, Pearl Anderson, Registrar 
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Union College, Barbourville, Dorothy Lucas, Registrar 

Ursuline College, Louisville, Sister Mary Patrice 

Villa Madonna College, Covington, Sister M. Irmina, O.S.B. 

Western Kentucky State College, Bowling Green, E. H. Canon, Registrar 


LOUISIANA 


Centenary College of Louisiana, Shreveport, The Registrar 

Dillard University, New Orleans, Anna M. Sewall, Registrar 

Francis T. Nicholls Junior College of Louisiana State University, Thibodaux, James 
Lynn Powell, Registrar 

Louisiana College, Pineville, H. M. Weathersby, Dean 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston, Mabel May, Registrar 

Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Wilson B. Thiede, Registrar 

Louisiana State University, School of Medicine, Department of Nursing Education, 
New Orleans, Leah E. Bertel, Assistant to the Director 

Loyola University, New Orleans, Carmel Discon, Registrar 

McNeese State College, Lake Charles, Inez S. Moses, Registrar 

New Orleans Baptist Theological Seminary, New Orleans, James C. Taylor, Regis- 
trar 

Northeast Junior College, Louisiana State University, Monroe, Buel S. Hamner, 
Registrar 

Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, The Registrar 

St. Mary’s Dominican College, New Orleans, Sister M. Philip, O.P., Registrar 

Southeastern Louisiana College, Hammond, C. J. Hyde, Registrar 

Southern University and A. & M. College, Southern Branch, Baton Rouge, J. J. 
Hedgemon, Registrar 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, J. S. Bonnet, Registrar 

The Tulane University of Louisiana, New Orleans, Mrs. Florence W. Toppino, 
Registrar 


MAINE 


Aroostock State Teachers College, Presque Isle, Nellie T. Dunning, Registrar 

Bates College, Lewiston, Mabel L. Libby, Registrar 

Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Helen B. Johnson, Registrar; Hubert S. Shaw, Director 
of Admissions 

Colby College, Waterville, William L. Bryan, Director of Admissions; Mrs. Rebecca 
C. Larsen, Recorder 

University of Maine, Orono, George H. Crosby, Registrar; Percy F. Crane, Director 
of Admissions 

Nasson College, Springvale, C. James Colville, Jr., Director of Admissions and Pub- 
lic Relations 

Portland Junior College, Portland, Harold M. Lawrence, Registrar 

St. Francis College, Biddeford, John Therrien, Registrar 


MARYLAND 


University of Baltimore, Baltimore, Lester Lindley 

Coppin State Teachers College, Baltimore, Mrs. Phyllis K. McKinney, Registrar 

Goucher College, Baltimore, Mildred Covey, Registrar; Mary Ross Flowers, Director 
of Admissions 

Hood College, Frederick, Grace N. Brown, Registrar 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Irene M. Davis, Registrar; William Logan, 
Director of Admissions 
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Loyola College, Baltimore, The Dean 

Maryland State College, Division of University of Maryland at Princess Anne, 
Princess Anne, Violet J. Wood, Director of Admissions 

Maryland State Teachers College, Towson, Rebecca C. Tansil, Director of Admis- 
sions; Flossie Jones, Registrar 

University of Maryland, College Park, The Registrar 

Montgomery Junior College, Takoma Park, Harriett C. Preble, Registrar 

Morgan State College, Baltimore, Edward N. Wilson, Registrar; J. Percy Bond, 
Director of Admissions and Placement Office 

Mount Saint Agnes College, Mount Washington, Baltimore, Sister M. Magdala, 
R.S.M. 

Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, George A. Baker, Jr., Registrar 

Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore, Sister Mary Elissa, Director of Admissions 

Peabody Conservatory of Music, Baltimore, Virginia Carty, Dean 

St. John’s College, Annapolis, Miriam Strange, Registrar 

St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Sister Elizabeth, Registrar 

St. Mary’s Seminary Junior College, St. Mary’s City, Louis K. Rotha 

State Teachers College, Salisbury, Robert Gebhardtsbauer, Registrar 

United State Naval Academy, Annapolis, Richard E. Heise, Registrar 

Washington College, Chestertown, Ermon N. Foster, Registrar 

Washington Missionary College, Takoma Park, Eunice J. Rozema, Registrar 

Western Maryland College, Westminster, Martha E. Manahan, Registrar 

Woodstock College, Woodstock, John J. Heaney, S.J. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


American International College, Springfield, Mrs. Esther F. Hansen, Registrar 

Amherst College, Amherst, Robert F. Grose, Registrar 

Assumption College, Worcester, Rev. John Dion, Registrar 

Atlantic Union College, South Lancaster, Lyle Clarambeau, Registrar 

Babson Institute of Business Administration, Babson Park, Paul C. Staake, Jr., Regis- 
trar; Gordon M. Trim, Director of Admissions 

Becker Junior College, Worcester, Gilbert H. Reed, Director of Admissions 

Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Francis J. Campbell, Registrar 

Boston College, School of Education, Chestnut Hill, Elizabeth A. Strain 

Boston School of Occupational Therapy, Boston, Acile Harrison, Registrar 

Boston University, Boston, Donald L. Oliver, Director of Admissions 

Boston University, College of Liberal Arts, Boston, Katherine E. Hilliker, Assistant 
to the Dean; Earle F. Wilder, Registrar 

Boston University, College of Business Administration, Boston, Robert L. Peel, 
Registrar 

Boston University, School of Education, Donn W. Hayes, Registrar 

Bradford Junior College, Bradford, Frederick C. Ferry, Jr., Dean 

Brandeis University, Waltham, C. Ruggles Smith, Registrar; Charles Warner Duhig, 
Registrar 

Clark University, Worcester, Lydia P. Colby, Registrar 

Eastern Nazarene College, Wollaston, Madeline N. Nease, Registrar 

Emerson College, Boston, The Registrar 

Emmanuel College, Boston, Sister Mary St. Edward, Registrar 

Endicott Junior College, Beverly, Eleanor Tupper, Dean and Registrar 

Garland Junior College, Boston, Ann M. Sullivan, Registrar 

Gordon College of Theology and Missions, Boston, Mrs. Mary C. Orr, Registrar 

Harvard College, Cambridge, The Registrar 
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Harvard Law School, Cambridge, wis A. Toepfer, Assistant Dean and Director 
of Admissions 

College of the Holy Cross, Worcester, Rev. Miles S. Fay, S.J., Dean of Admissions; 
Frederick A. Norton, Registrar 

College of Our Lady of the Elms, Chicopee, Sister Helen Joseph, Registrar 

Lasell Junior College, Auburndale, Raymond C. Wass, President 

Lesley College, Cambridge, Mrs. Margery W. Bouma, Registrar and Director of 
Admissions 

Lowell Technological Institute of Massachusetts, Lowell, Walter F. Drohan 

Massachusetts College of Optometry, Boston, Helen C. Hastings, Registrar and 
Bursar 

Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, Boston, G. Barbara Lindstrom, Registrar and 
Financial Secretary 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Robert Earl Hewes, Registrar; 
B. Alden Thresher, Director of Admissions; Warren D. Wells, Assistant 
Registrar 

University of Massachusetts, Amherst, Marshall O. Lanphear, Registrar 

Merrimack College, Andover, Rev. Francis X. Smith, O.S.A., Registrar 

Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Genevieve F. Pratt, Registrar 

New England Conservatory of Music, Boston, Elwood E. Gaskill, Registrar 

Newton College of the Sacred Heart, Newton, Mother Loretta Santen, Registrar 

Northeastern University, Boston, Rudolph M. Morris, Registrar; Gilbert C. Garland, 
Director of Admissions 

Pine Manor Junior College, Wellesley, Edith E. Emery, Registrar 

Regis College, Weston, Sister Mary Margarita, Registrar 

Salem Teachers College, Salem 

Simmons College, Boston, Margaret Kimball Gonyea 

Smith College, Northampton, Mrs. Gladys D. Diggs, Registrar 

Springfield College, Springfield, Mrs. Olga Eaton Ellis, Registrar; R. William 
Cheney, Director of Admissions 

Staley College, Brookline, Emily E. Staley, Registrar 

State Teachers College, Framingham, Francis K. Guindon, Registrar 

Suffolk University, Boston, Donald W. Goodrich, Registrar 

Tufts College, Medford, James R. Strawbridge, University Recorder 

Wellesley College, Wellesley, Kathleen Elliott, Recorder 

Western New England College, Springfield, George F. Chisholm, Dean of Students 
and Director of Admissions 

Wheaton College, Norton, Library 

Wheelock College, Boston, Laura A. Townsend, Registrar 

Williams College, Williamstown, Mrs. Nelson S. McCraw, Registrar and Editor 

Worcester Junior College, Worcester, Acting Registrar 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, Gertrude R. Rugg, Registrar 


MICHIGAN 


Adrian College, Adrian, Mrs. M. C. Miller, Registrar 

Albion College, Albion, Marvin F. Pahl, Registrar 

Alma College, Alma, Molly Parrish, Registrar; Guile J. Graham, Director of Ad- 
missions 

Aquinas College, Grand Rapids, Sister M. Blandina, Registrar 

Bay City Junior College, Bay City, W. E. Thorsberg, Registrar 

Calvin College, Grand Rapids, H. C. Dekker, Registrar 
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Central Michigan College of Education, Mount Pleasant, George N. Lauer, Dean of 
Admissions and Records 

Cleary College, Ypsilanti, Walter Greig, Registrar 

Detroit Bible Institute, Detroit, Mrs. Laurence P. Cavers, Registrar 

Detroit College of Law, Detroit, Charles H. King, Dean 

Detroit Institute of Musical Art, Detroit, William H. Rees, Registrar 

Detroit Institute of Technology, Detroit, Donald A. Houghton, Admissions Di- 
rector 

University of Detroit, Detroit, Joseph A. Berkowski, Registrar 

Emmanuel Missionary College, Berrien Springs, C. D. Striplin, Registrar 

Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, Harold E. Wisner, Registrar 

Flint Junior College, Flint, Muriel Parsell, Registrar 

General Motors Institute, Flint, R. H. Bechtold, Registrar and Chairman, Admissions 
Committee 

Grand Rapids Junior College, Grand Rapids, Lyvonne Riisberg, Registrar 

Henry Ford Community College, Dearborn, Albert M. Ammerman, Admissions 
Officer 

The Highland Park Junior College, Highland Park, Grant O. Withey, Dean 

Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Florence Kreiter, Registrar 

Hope College, Holland, Paul E. Hinkamp, Registrar 

Jackson Junior College, Jackson, Barbara H. Fausell, Registrar 

Lawrence Institute of Technology, Highland Park, Genevieve Dooley, Registrar 

Madonna College, Livonia, Sister Mary Remigia, Registrar 

Marygrove College, Detroit, Sister Miriam Fidelis 

Mercy College, Detroit, Sister Mary Alphonse, R.S.M., Registrar 

Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, Mrs. Maybelle Stevens, Registrar 

Michigan College of Mining and Technology, Houghton, Thomas C. Sermon, 
Registrar 

Michigan College of Mining and Technology, Sault Branch, Sault Ste. Marie, James 
C. Myers, Jr., Branch Registrar 

Michigan State College, East Lansing, Robert S. Linton, Registrar 

Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Everett L. Marshall, Registrar 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Edward G. Groesbeck, Registrar; Clyde Vro- 
man, Director of Admissions 

Nazareth College, Nazareth, Sister M. Therese, Registrar 

Northern Michigan College of Education, Marquette, L. O. Gant, Registrar 

Olivet College, Olivet, Helen M. Mitchell, Registrar 

Owosso Bible College, Owosso, Betty Messer, Acting Registrar 

Port Huron Junior College, Port Huron, Mrs. Hilda MacLaren, Registrar 

Sacred Heart Seminary, Detroit, Rev. Edmond A. Fournier, Registrar and Director 
of Admissions; Rev. William E. Hoerauf, Admissions Officer 

St. Mary’s College, Orchard Lake, The Registrar 

Siena Heights College, Adrian, Sister M. Bertha, Registrar 

Suomi College, Hancock, David T. Halkola, Registrar 

Wayne University, Detroit, George L. Miller, Director of Admissions, Records, and 
Registration 

Western Michigan College of Education, Kalamazoo, Clayton J. Maus, Registrar; 
Keith Smith, Assistant Registrar 


MINNESOTA 


Augsburg College, Minneapolis, Mildred Joel, Registrar 
Bethany Lutheran College, Mankato, N. S. Holte, Registrar 
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Bethel College, St. Paul, Royal Bloom, Director of Admissions 

Carleton College, Northfield, The Library 

Concordia College, Moorhead, Donald Dale, Registrar 

Concordia College, St. Paul, Oswald B. Overn, Registrar 

Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter, Oliver C. Hagglund, Registrar 

Hamline University, St. Paul, Claribelle B. Olson, Registrar; Arthur $. Williamson, 
Director of Admissions 

Macalester College, St. Paul, Raymond J. Bradley, Registrar 

Mankato State Teachers College, Mankato, W. A. Cox, Registrar 

Minneapolis School of Art, Minneapolis, Norma Bierbauer, Registrar 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, True E. Pettengill, Office of the Registrar | 

University of Minnesota, Duluth Branch, Duluth, The Registrar ’ 

Minnesota Bible College, Minneapolis, Don L. Riggin, Registrar 

Northwestern College, Minneapolis, William P. Gowler, Registrar : 

Rochester Junior College, Rochester, Hazel H. Creal, Registrar 

College of St. Benedict, St. Joseph, Sister Paula Reiten, O.S.B., Registrar 

College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Sister Helen Margaret, Registrar 

St. John’s University, Collegeville, Rev. Arno Gustin, O.S.B., Registrar 

Saint Mary's College, Winona, Brother J. Leo, Registrar 

St. Olaf College, Northfield, Inez Frayseth, Registrar; C. R. Swanson, Director of 
Admissions 

The St. Paul Bible Institute, St. Paul, Merton W. Tanner, Registrar 

The St. Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Rev. George J. Ziskovsky, Registrar 

College of Saint Scholastica, Duluth, Sister Mary Jude Gardner, Registrar 

College of Saint Teresa, Winona, Sister Mary Gretchen Berg, Registrar 

College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Rev. Donald J. Gormley, Registrar 

State Teachers College, Bemidji 

State Teachers College, Moorhead, Earl Foremann, Director, Admissions, Records, 
and Evaluation 

State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Truman Pouncey, Registrar 

Winona State Teachers College, Winona, Helen B. Pritchard, Registrar 

Worthington Junior College, Worthington, W. Donald Olsen, Dean 


MISSISSIPPI 


Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical College, Alcorn, Jennie Lee Jackson, Registrar 

Jackson College, Jackson, DeLars Funches, Registrar 

Mary Holmes Junior College, West Point, Margaret E. Hill, Dean and Registrar } 

Millsaps College, Jackson, Paul D. Hardin, Registrar 

Mississippi College, Clinton, Addie Mae Stevens, Registrar 

Mississippi Delta State Teachers College, Cleveland, Katie Mauldin, Registrar 

Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg, O. N. Darby, Registrar 

Mississippi State College, State College, Theodore K. Martin, Registrar 

Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus, G. T. Buckley, Registrar 

University of Mississippi, University, Robert B. Ellis, Registrar; Tom S. Hines, 
Assistant Registrar; Katharine Rea, Admissions Counselor 

Mississippi Vocational College, Itta Bena, Alvin J. McNeil, Registrar 

Tougaloo Southern Christian College, Tougaloo, Halbert E. Dockins, Registrar 


MISSOURI 


Central Bible Institute and Seminary, Springfield, O. E. Gaugh, Dean of Admissions 
Central College, Fayette, Martha C. Ricketts, Registrar 
Central Missouri State College, Warrensburg, Mrs. Margaret Brown, Registrar : 
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Central Technical Institute, Kansas City, R. W. Harriman, Vice-President and Chief 
Registrar 

Christian College, Columbia, Neil Freeland, Director of Admissions 

Concordia Theological Seminary, St. Louis, L. C. Wuerffel, Dean 

Cottey College, Nevada, Blanche H. Dow, President 

Culver-Stockton College, Canton, The Registrar 

Drury College, Springfield, Mrs. Gertrude Rockwell, Registrar 

Fontbonne College, St. Louis, Sister Anne Edward, C.S.J., Registrar 

Hannibal-LaGrange College, Hannibal, Howard S. Higdon, Dean and Registrar 

Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, Vincent E. Freeman, Registrar 

Joplin Junior College, Joplin, Margaret Mitchell, Registrar 

Junior College, Kansas City, R. A. Ball, Director of Admissions 

Kansas City College of Osteopathy and Surgery, Kansas City, Kenneth J. Davis, 
D.O., Dean 

Kansas City Art Institute, Kansas City, Mrs. Gretchen Van Del, Registrar 

University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Caleb G. Shipley, Director of Admissions 

Kemper Military School, Boonville, F. J. Marston, Dean 

Lincoln University, Jefferson City, The Registrar 

Lindenwood College, St. Charles, The Registrar 

Maryville College, St. Louis, Mother Lucille J. Pezolt, R.S.C.J., Registrar 

University of Missouri, Columbia, S. Woodson Canada, Registrar; Charles W. 
McLane, Director of Admissions 

University of Missouri School of Mines and Metallurgy, Rolla, Noel Hubbard 

Missouri Valley College, Marshall, Stanley R. Hayden, Registrar 

Music and Arts College of St. Louis, St. Louis 

National College for Christian Workers, Kansas City, Frieda M. Gipson, Registrar 

Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, Kirksville, Orville Bowers, Registrar 

Northwest Missouri State College, Maryville, R. P. Foster, Registrar 

Notre Dame College, St. Louis, Sister M. Renelle, $.S.N.D., Registrar 

Park College, Parkville, Mrs. Sherry Browne, Registrar 

Rockhurst College, Kansas City, Rev. Joseph E. Gough, Dean and Admissions 
Officer; Paul D. Arend, Registrar 

St. Joseph Junior College, St. Joseph, Nelle Blum, Dean 

St. Louis Institute of Music, St. Louis, Mrs. Velma T. Honig, Registrar 

St. Louis University, St. Louis, Paul T. McDonald, Registrar; Richard Keefe, Di- 
rector of Admissions 

St. Mary’s Seminary, Perryville, Rev. L. J. Leonard, C.M., Dean of Studies 

St. Paul’s College, Concordia, Allen Nauss, Dean of Students 

Southeast Missouri State College, Cape Girardeau, Alton Bray, Registrar 

Southwest Baptist College, Bolivar, Orien B. Hendrex, Registrar 

Southwest Missouri State Teachers College, Springfield, Guy H. Thompson, Registrar 

Stephens College, Columbia, P. R. M. Armstrong, Registrar; Machin Garner, Di- 
rector of Admissions 

Tarkio College, Tarkio, Charles D. Oviatt, Registrar and Director of Admissions 

Washington University, St. Louis, O. W. Wagner, Director of Student Records; 
William Glasgow Bowling, Dean of Admissions 

Washington University, School of Medicine, St. Louis, W. B. Parker, Registrar 

Webster College, Webster Groves, Sister Alexander Marie, Registrar 

Wentworth Military Academy, Lexington, Dallas C. Buck, Dean 

Westminster College, Fulton, Donald B. Gordon, Registrar 

William Jewell College, Liberty, F. M. Derwacter, Registrar; E. W. Holzapfel, Dean 
of Students 
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William Woods College, Fulton, Audrey Crump, Registrar 


MONTANA 


Carroll College, Helena, William Ogle 

Eastern Montana College of Education, Billings, Lincoln J. Aikins, Registrar 

College of Great Falls, Great Falls, Sister Helen Paul, Registrar 

Montana School of Mines, Butte, W. M. Brown, Registrar 

Montana State College, Bozeman, Martha L. Hawksworth, Registrar 

Northern Montana College, Havre, C. L. Langer, Business Manager and Registrar 
State University of Montana, Missoula, Leo Smith, Registrar 

Western Montana College of Education, Dillon, Dorothy Gelhaus, Registrar 


NEBRASKA 


Concordia Teachers College, Seward, Willa Koenig, Registrar 

Creighton University, Omaha, Jack N. Williams, Registrar 

Dana College, Blair, E. M. Rasmussen, Registrar 

Doane College, Crete, Loyd C. Oleson, Registrar 

Duchesne College, Omaha, Mother Catherine McShane, Registrar 

Fairbury Junior College, Paul C. Larsen, Dean and Registrar 

Grace Bible Institute, Omaha, Paul Kuhlmann, Registrar 

Hastings College, Hastings, Eunice Chapman, Registrar 

Luther Junior College and Academy, Wahoo, Elaine Gustafson, Registrar 

Midland College, Fremont, Mildred A. Cattern, Registrar 

Municipal University of Omaha, Omaha, Alice Smith, Registrar 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Chadron, A. E. Kent, Registrar 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Wayne, The Registrar 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Floyd W. Hoover, Registrar 

Nebraska State Teachers College at Kearney, Kearney, J. H. Horner, Registrar and 
Admissions Director 

Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln, Mrs. Helen Luschei, Registrar 

State Teachers College, Peru, F. H. Larson, Registrar 

College of St. Mary, Omaha, Sister Mary Henry, R.S.M., Registrar 

Union College, Lincoln, Marie Anderson, Registrar 


NEVADA 
University of Nevada, Reno, Clarence E. Byrd, Registrar and Director of Admissions 


NEW HAMPSHIRE ' 


Colby Junior College, New London, Elizabeth Sladen, Registrar 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, Robert O. Conant, Registrar 
Mount St. Mary’s College, Hooksett, Jacqueline Mara, Registrar 3 
University of New Hampshire, Durham, Doris Beane, University Recorder 
Rivier College, Nashua, Sister Marie Carmella, Dean 

St. Anselm’s College, Manchester, Stephen F. Parent, Registrar 


NEW JERSEY 


Bloomfield College and Seminary, Bloomfield, Ralph N. Calkins, Dean 

Caldwell College for Women, Caldwell, Sister M. Marguerite, O.P., Registrar 

Centenary Junior College, Hackettstown, Edward W. Seay, President; Margaret E. 
Hight, Dean 

Drew University, Madison, Walter A. Glass, Registrar 

Educational Testing Service, Princeton, Ernest Whitworth 
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Fairleigh Dickinson College, Rutherford, Sylvia Sammartino, Registrar; Richard 
Desmond, Director, Evening College 

Fairleigh Dickinson College, Teaneck Campus, Teaneck, Mrs. Harriet E. Beggs, 
Registrar 

Georgian Court College, Lakewood, Sister Mary Incarnata, Registrar 

Jersey City Junior College, Jersey City, Catherine L. Hughes, Registrar 

Monmouth Junior College, Long Branch, Ruth E. Nebel, Registrar 

Newark College of Engineering and Newark Technical School, E. Alice Hickey, 
Recorder; Frank A. Grammer, Dean of Students; Robert K. Haubner, Assistant 
to the Dean of Students 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Jersey City, M. B. Gilligan, President 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Upper Montclair, Mary M. House, Registrar 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Newark, Vera F. Minkin, Registrar 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Paterson, Eleanor I. Edwards, Registrar 

New Jersey State Teachers College at Trenton, Trenton, Lycia O, Martin, Director 
of Admissions; Mrs. Lulu C. Haskell, Registrar 

Panzer College of Physical Education and Hygiene, East Orange, Hazel M. Wacker, 
Registrar 

Princeton University, Princeton, Howard W. Stepp, Registrar 

Rider College, Trenton, J. Goodner Gill, Vice-President 

Rutgers University, New Brunswick, Wherry E. Zingg, University Registrar; George 
Kramer, University Director of Admissions; Catherine Carr, Assistant Registrar; 
Andrea Manley, Registrar 

Douglass College, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, Edna M. Newby, Director 
of Admission Office 

Newark Colleges of Rutgers University, Newark, Hugh F. Bennett, Jr., Registrar; 
Agnes D. Watt, Director of Admissions 

The College of South Jersey, Rutgers University, Camden, Margaret Zipp, Registrar; 
Harold A. Eaton, Director of Admissions 

College of Saint Elizabeth, Convent Station, Sister Rose Therese, Registrar; Sister 
M. Kathleen, Directress of Admissions 

St. Peter's College, Jersey City, Kenneth J. Dwyer, Registrar; Vincent P. McInerney, 
Director of Admissions 

Seton Hall College, South Orange, M. K. Fitzsimmons, Registrar 

Shelton College, Ringwood, Katharine S. Richards, Registrar 

Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. H. Memory 

Trenton Junior College, Trenton, Janet S. Trembath, Registrar 

Union Junior College, Cranford, Dorothea Wiersma, Registrar 

Upsala College, East Orange, G. P. Carlson, Secretary and Registrar 

Westminster Choir College, Princeton, Rhea B. Williamson, Dean of the College 


NEW MEXICO 


Eastern New Mexico University, Portales, Ruth Wheeler, Registrar 

New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, State College, Era Rent- 
frow, Registrar 

New Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas, C. H. Robinson, Registrar 

New Mexico Institute of Mining and Technology, Socorro, Arthur P. Stanton, 
Registrar 

New Mexico Military Institute, Roswell, Col. Ellsworth Neil Murray, Registrar and 
Dean of Admissions 

University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, J. C. MacGregor, Director of Admissions 
and Registrar 
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New Mexico Western College, Silver City, Donald S. Overturf, Registrar; Mrs. 
Ruth M. Humphrey, Assistant Registrar 

College of St. Joseph on the Rio Grande, Albuquerque, Sister M. Catherine Ann, 
Registrar 


NEW YORK 


Academy of Aeronautics, La Guardia Airport, Walter M. Hartung, Director of 
Training, Vice-President 

Adelphi College, Garden City, Rosemary A. Feeney, Registrar 

Alfred University, Alfred, Clifford M. Potter, Registrar; Kevin P. Bunnell, Director 
of Admissions 

Auburn Community College, Auburn, Albert T. Skinner, Dean 

Baptist Bible Seminary, Johnson City, Mead C. Armstrong, Registrar 

Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson, Elsie L. Quinn, Registrar; Richard M. Gum- 
mere, Jr., Director of Admissions 

Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, S$. N. Kagen, Registrar 

Broome County Technical Institute, Binghamton, James E. McVean, Director of 
Admissions and Extension 

The University of Buffalo, Buffalo, Emma E. Deters, Registrar; Mabel D. Mont- 
gomery, Supervisor of Credentials; Dorothy E. Eells, Assistant to the Uni- 
versity Registrar 

Canisius College, Buffalo, Richard C. Barten, Assistant Registrar 

Cazenovia Junior College, Cazenovia, Clarence A. Heagle, Director of Admissions 

The City College, New York, Robert L. Taylor, Registrar 

The City College, Baruch School, New York, Agnes Clare Mulligan, Associate 
Registrar 

Clarkson College of Technology, Potsdam, F. A. Ramsdell, Registrar 

Colgate University, Hamilton, William J. Everts, Registrar; William F, Griffith, 
Associate Dean 

Columbia University, New York, John M. Mullins, Registrar; Harold E. Lowe, 
Director of University Admissions; Charles P. Hurd, Associate Director of 
University Admissions 

Columbia University, Barnard College, New York, Margaret Giddings, Registrar 

Columbia University, College of Pharmacy, New York, Andrew J. Esposito, Regis- 
trar 

Columbia University, Teachers College, New York, Frank H. Hagemeyer, Registrar; 
Hattie Jarmon, Officer in Charge of Admissions 

Concordia Collegiate Institute, Bronxville, The Dean 

The Cooper Union, New York, Mrs. George F. Bateman, Registrar 

Cornell University, Ithaca, Eugene F. Bradford, Registrar; Herbert H. Williams, 
Director of Admissions; David A. Warren, Assistant Registrar 

D’Youville College, Buffalo, Sister Alice of the Sacred Heart 

Elmira College, Elmira, Mrs. Susan H. Mangan, Registrar 

Erie County Technical Institute, Buffalo, Ernest Notar, Dean 

Fashion Institute of Technology, New York, Mrs. Marion K. Brandriss, Chairman 
of Admissions 

Finch College, New York, Mrs. Myrtle Augustin, Registrar; Mrs. Marjorie S. Pur- 
sell, Director of Admissions 

Fordham University, City Hall Division, New York, E. Vincent O’Brien, Director 
of Admissions and Records 

Fordham University, Campus Division, New York, William F. McAloon, Director 
of Admissions and Records 
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Good Counsel College, White Plains, Sister M. Ambrose, Registrar 

Hamilton College, Clinton, Mrs. Maleska Robinson, Registrar 

Hartwick College, Oneonta, Gerald E. Reese, Registrar and Director of Admissions 

Hobart College, Geneva, John S. Witte, Director of Admissions; Elizabeth R. 
Durfee, Registrar 

Hofstra College, Hempstead, Charles J. Meixel, Registrar 

Houghton College, Houghton, Registrar 

Hunter College of the City of New York, New York, Mrs. Mary B. J. Lehn, 
Registrar 

Hunter College of the City of New York, Bronx Buildings, New York, George J. 
Schoengood, Assistant Registrar 

Iona College, New Rochelle, Brother Michael F. Garvey, Registrar 

Ithaca College, Ithaca, Florence Howland, Registrar 

Jamestown Community College, Jamestown, William Harold Schlifke, Assistant to 
President 

Juilliard School of Music, New York, Judson Ehrbar, Registrar 

Keuka College, Keuka Park, Helen M. Space, Registrar 

The King’s College, Briarcliff Manor, Calvin H. Waldron, Registrar 

Ladycliff College, Highland Falls, Sister Miriam, Registrar 

Le Moyne College, Le Moyne Heights, Syracuse, Theodore G. Meyers, Registrar 

Long Island Agricultural and Technical Institute, Farmingdale, H. B. Knapp, Di- 
rector; Wilson P. Merritt, Assistant Director and Registrar 

Long Island University, Brooklyn, The Registrar 

Manhattan College, New York, Brother Aquilinus Joseph, F.S.C., Registrar; John 
A. Cossa, Dean of Student Personnel 

Manhattan School of Music, New York, Donald J. Rauscher, Registrar 

Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, Purchase, Gertrude V. Brady, Registrar 

Maryknoll Teachers College, Maryknoll, Sister Teresa Marie, Registrar 

Marymount College, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, M. de Lourdes, Registrar 

Marymount College, New York, Mother M. Majella, Registrar 

Mills College of Education, New York, Muriel Poland 

The Missionary Training Institute, Nyack, Mary K. Leo, Registrar 

Mount St. Joseph Teachers College, Buffalo, Sister M. Theodosia, Registrar 

College of Mount St. Vincent, New York, Sister Miriam Rose, Registrar 

Nazareth College, Rochester, Sister Josephine Louise, Registrar 

College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, Mother M. Paula Bero, O.S.U., Registrar 

The New School for Social Research, The Graduate Faculty of Political and 
Social Science, New York, Mary Lynn, Registrar 

The New School for Social Research, Undergraduate Division in Adult Education 
Division, New York, Charles Godley, Registrar 

New York City Community College, Brooklyn, Alfred R. Mascolo, Recorder of the 
College 

New York School of Social Work, New York, Dorothy Evans, Registrar 

New York State Agricultural and Technical Institute, Alfred, Milo Van Hall, Di- 
rector of Student Personnel 

New York State College of Forestry, Syracuse, Raymond F. Crossman, Dean of 
Students; Marguerite A. Van Bree 

New York State College for Teachers, Albany, The Registrar 

New York University, New York, Elwood C. Kastner, Dean of Admissions and 
Registrar 

Niagara University, Niagara University, Charies J. Edgette, Dean 
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Notre Dame College of Staten Island, Staten Island, Mother Saint Thomas of Cori, 
Registrar 

Orange County Community College, Middletown, Mary Woodburn, Director of 
Admissions 

Pace College, New York, S. A. Nock, Registrar; Joseph S. Treu, Assistant Registrar; 
Robert E. Powers, Director of Admissions 

Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, Nell M. Rothschild, Registrar and Field Rep- 
resentative 

Paul Smiths College, Paul Smiths, Edwin H. Hughes Jr., Dean of Students and 
Director of Admissions 

The Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, Brooklyn, George S. Eaton, Registrar 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, Louis Rabineau, Director of Admissions and Registrar; 
Vincent C. Gazzetta, Assistant Director of Admissions and Registrar; Mrs. 
Mary A. Mulkey, Assistant Director of Admissions and Registrar 

Queens College, Flushing, Howard A. Knag, Registrar 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, John A. Dunlop, Registrar 

Roberts Wesleyan College, North Chili, Neil F. Pfouts, Registrar 

Rochester Institute of Technology, Rochester, Alfred A. Johns, Registrar 

University of Rochester, College of Arts and Sciences, Rochester, Olive M. Schrader, 
Registrar; Charles R. Dalton, Director of Admissions and Director of Student 
Aid 

University of Rochester, School of Liberal and Applied Studies, Rochester, Ruth M. 
Harper, Secretary and Registrar 

University of Rochester, The Graduate School, Rochester, Mrs. Arlene T. Crandall, 
Registrar 

Rosary Hill College, Buffalo, Sister M. Innocentia, Registrar 

Russell Sage College, Troy, Eva Margaret Pearson, Director of Admissions 

St. Bernardine of Siena College, Loudonville, Rev. Aurelius A. Fell, O.F.M., 
Registrar 

St. Bonaventure University, St. Bonaventure, Rev. Kevin Fox, O.F.M., Registrar 

St. Francis College, Brooklyn, Margaret L. Connor, Registrar 

St. John Fisher College, Rochester, Zelda Lyons 

St. John’s University, Brooklyn, Frederick E, Kienle, Registrar 

St. John’s University, College of Pharmacy, Brooklyn, Agnes G. Tighe, Registrar 

St. John’s University, Graduate School, Brooklyn, Marion F. Muchow, Registrar 

St. John’s University, School of Commerce, Brooklyn, Marguerite L. Sullivan, 
Registrar 

St. John’s University, School of Law, Brooklyn, Marie Schluter, Registrar 

St. John’s University, Teachers College, Brooklyn, Ruth M. Himmelsbach, Registrar 

St. John’s University, University College, Brooklyn, Mary I. Mazeau, Registrar 

St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn, Sister Veneranda, Registrar 

St. Lawrence University, Canton, Helen Whalen, Registrar; Director of Admissions 

College of St. Rose, Albany, Sister Therese, Registrar 

Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, Alice M. Bovard, Director of Admissions 

Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, Anna Ludington Hobbs, Registrar 

State Teachers College, Brockport, Ella M. Orts, Registrar 

State Teachers College, Buffalo, The Registrar 

State Teachers College, Fredonia, Alva M. Keen, Registrar 

State Teachers College, New Paltz, The Registrar 

State Teachers College, Potsdam, Dorothy A. Hall, Registrar 

State University of New York Maritime College, Fort Schuyler, Arthur J. Spring, 
Dean of Students 
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State University of New York, Harpur College, Endicott, Jack F. Kimball, Acting 
Registrar and Director of Evening Session; Aysel Searles, Jr., Admissions Coun- 
selor; Ralph G. Rishel, Director of Admissions 

State University of New York, Medical Center at New York City, Brooklyn, The 
Registrar 

State University of New York, Upstate Medical Center, Syracuse, Davis G. Johnson, 
Assistant Dean for Student Personnel 

State University Teachers College, Geneseo, Joseph W. Cole, Director of College 
Records 

State University Teachers College, Oswego, Mrs. Mary D. Hennessey, Registrar 

State University Teachers College, Plattsburgh, Louise H. James, Registrar 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, K. J. Kennedy, Registrar 

Union College, Schenectady, Mrs. Charlotte M. Rapelje, Registrar 

United States Merchant Marine Academy, Kings Point, L.I., Lt. Commander 
K. A. Geary, USMS, Registrar and Educational Services Officer 

United States Military Academy, West Point, Robert S. Day, Captain, USA, Registrar 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, Julia G. Bacon, Recorder 

Wagner Memorial Lutheran College, Staten Island, Marguerite Hess, Registrar; 
David Knickel, Assistant Director of Admissions 

Wells College, Aurora, Isobel Sterling, Recorder 

Westchester Community College, White Plains, Robert H. Reynolds, Registrar 

Yeshiva University, College of Arts and Sciences, New York, Morris Silverman, 
Registrar; Mrs. Pearl Kardon, Recorder, Graduate Division 

Yeshiva University, Stern College for Women, New York, Dan Vogel, Registrar 


NORTH CAROLINA 


The Agricultural and Technical College of North Carolina, Greensboro, C. R. A. 
Cunningham, Registrar 

Atlantic Christian Coliege, Wilson, Bethany R. Joyner, Registrar 

Belmont Abbey College, Belmont, David J. Gorney 

Bennett College for Women, Greensboro, Willa B. Player, Registrar 

Brevard College, Brevard, J. Weldon Hall 

Charlotte College, Charlotte, Joyce Dunn, Registrar 

Chowan College, Murfreesboro, L. Robert Grogan, Registrar 

Davidson College, Davidson, Fred W. Hengeveld, Registrar 

Duke University, Durham, R. L. Tuthill, University Registrar 

Duke University, Divinity School, Durham, Helen M. Kendall, Recorder 

East Carolina College, Greenville, Orval L. Phillips, Registrar 

Elon College, Elon College, Hazel Walker, Registrar 

Flora MacDonald College, Red Springs, Hazel Morrison, Dean of Admissions and 
Registrar 

Greensboro College, Greensboro, Letha Brock, Registrar 

High Point College, High Point, N. P. Yarborough, Registrar 

Johnson C. Smith University, Charlotte, J. Arthur Twitty, Registrar 

Lees-McRae College, Banner Elk, Paul H. McEwen, Dean and Registrar 

Lenoir-Rhyne College, Hickory, Edwin L. Setzler, Registrar 

Livingstone College, Salisbury, Julia B. Duncan, Registrar 

Louisburg College, Louisburg, Jane M. York, Registrar 

Meredith College, Raleigh, Mrs. Vera Tart Marsh, Registrar 

Mitchell College, Statesville, The Registrar 

North Carolina College of Agriculture and Engineering, Raleigh, K. D. Raab, 
Director of Admissions and Registration 
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North Carolina College at Durham, Durham, Frances M. Eagleson, Registrar 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, Roy Armstrong, Director of Admissions 

The Woman's College of the University of North Carolina, Greensboro, Mildred 
Newton, Director of Admissions 

Peace College, Raleigh, Frances Suter, Registrar 

Pembroke State College, Pembroke, James A. Jacobs, Registrar 

Pfeiffer Junior College, Misenheimer, Academic Dean and Registrar 

Queens College, Charlotte, Mrs. Carolyn Good, Registrar 

St. Augustine’s College, Raleigh, David C. Virgo, Registrar 

Salem College, Winston-Salem, Margaret L. Simpson, Registrar 

Southeastern Baptist Theological Seminary, Wake Forest, Fred Sandusky, Registrar 

Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, Grady S. Patterson, Registrar 

Warren Wilson College, Swannanoa, Elizabeth G. Martin, Assistant Dean 

Wilmington College, Wilmington, J. Marshall Crews, Registrar 

Winston-Salem Teachers College, Winston-Salem, Frances R. Coble, Registrar 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Jamestown College, Jamestown, William Westley, Registrar 

North Dakota Agricultural College, State College Station, Fargo, Merlin W. Miller, 
Director, Admissions and Records 

North Dakota State School of Science, Wahpeton, W. M. Nordgaard, Registrar 

University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, Ruby M. McKenzie, Registrar 

State Normal and Industrial College, Ellendale, Mrs. Alice Peterson Banks, Secretary 
and Registrar 

State Teachers College, Dickinson, Jacob R. Hehn, Registrar 

State Teachers College, Mayville, J. Evert Scholton, Registrar 

State Teachers College, Minot, O. L. Alm, Registrar 

State Teachers College, Valley City, Adolph Soroos, Registrar 


OHIO 


University of Akron, Akron, Bruce Alderman, Registrar 

Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Miriam L. Dickinson, Registrar; Mrs. Fressa Baker 
Inman, Director of Admissions 

Ashland College, Ashland, Harold S. Clarke 

Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Jess J. Petty, Registrar 

Bluffton College, Bluffton, J. Richard Weaver 

Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Glenn Van Wormer, Registrar 

Capital University, Columbus, Frances Quinlin, Registrar 

Case Institute of Technology, Cleveland, W. E. Nudd, Registrar 

Central State College, Wilberforce, Gladys L. Powell, Registrar 

University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Kenneth Roy Warner, Registrar 

The Cleveland Institute of Music, Cleveland, Edith D. Andrews, Registrar 

University of Dayton, Dayton, Joseph Mervar, Registrar 

Denison University, Granville, Donald R. Fitch, Registrar; Charlotte F. Weeks, 
Secretary of the Admissions Committee 

Fenn College, Cleveland, V. Richard Gulbenkian, Registrar 

Findlay College, Findlay, Myrtle Deming, Registrar 

Franklin University, Columbus, Joseph F. Frasch, Director 

Heidelberg College, Tiffin, C. Lucile Christman, Registrar; William Nestor, Direc- 
tor of Admissions 

Hiram College, Hiram, Lawrence C. Underwood, Registrar 

John Carroll University, University Heights, Cleveland, The Registrar 
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Kent State University, Kent, Charles E. Atkinson, Registrar 

Kenyon College, Gambier, S. R. McGowan, Registrar 

Lake Erie College, Painesville, C. T. Ruddick, Secretary 

Malone College, Cleveland, Ora D. Lovell, Dean and Registrar 

Marietta College, Marietta, Mrs. Lillian Spindler Sinclair, Registrar 

Mary Manse College, Toledo, Sister M. Ethelreda, Registrar 

Miami University, Oxford, W. C. Smyser, Registrar 

College of Mount St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio, Mount St. Joseph, Sister Reginald, 
Registrar 

Mount Union College, Alliance, Robert W. Tripp, Registrar 

College of Music of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Marjora W. Shank, Registrar and Dean 
of Women 

Muskingum College, New Concord, Carrie E. McKnight, Registrar 

Notre Dame College, South Euclid, Sister Mary Aquinas 

Oberlin College, Oberlin, Edith Stanley, Registrar 

Ohio College of Chiropody, Cleveland, M. M. Pomerantz, M.D., Dean and Registrar 

Ohio Mechanics Institute, Cincinnati, Hazel S. Selby, Registrar 

Ohio Northern University, Ada, J. A. Woofter, Registrar 

The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ronald B. Thompson, Registrar and Uni- 
versity Examiner 

Ohio University, Athens, Robert E. Mahn, Registrar; F. B. Dilley, Director of 
Admissions 

Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Allan C. Ingraham, Associate Dean and 
Registrar 

Otterbein College, Westerville, Floyd J. Vance, Registrar 

Our Lady of Cincinnati College, Cincinnati, Sister Mary Martina, R.S.M., Registrar 

The Pontifical College Josephinum, Worthington, Msgr. Leo F. Miller, Registrar 
and Dean of Studies 

St. John College, Cleveland, Joan E. Richards, Registrar 

College of St. Mary of the Springs, Columbus, Sister Marie Rosaire, O.P., Registrar 

Salmon P. Chase College, Cincinnati, Ruby Casey, Secretary and Registrar 

Salmon P. Chase College, Cincinnati, School of Commerce, Dorothy Sutton, Secretary 
and Registrar 

Sinclair College, Dayton, C. C. Bussey, Director 

The College of Steubenville, Steubenville, E. Audrey Savastone, Registrar 

University of Toledo, Toledo, Mrs. Alina Markowski, Registrar 

Ursuline College, Cleveland, Sister Grace, Registrar 

Western College, Oxford, Mrs. Marion Miller, Director of Admissions 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Edward T. Downer, Registrar; Hollace G. 
Roberts, Director of Admission 

Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, F. A. McGinnis, Registrar 

Wilmington College, Wilmington, Sarah F. Castle, Registrar 

Wittenberg College, Springfield, The Registrar 

College of Wooster, Wooster, Arthur F. Southwick, Registrar 

Xavier University, Evanston Station, Cincinnati, Raymond Fellinger, Registrar; Rev. 
Edward J. O’Brien, Director of Admissions 

Youngstown College, Youngstown, P. P. Buchanan, Registrar 


OKLAHOMA 


Bacone College, Bacone, Leo D. Harman, Dean 
Benedictine Heights College, Tulsa, Registrar 
Bethany Nazarene College, Bethany, D. R. Danskin 
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Central State College, Edmond, A. G. Hitchcock, Registrar 

Conners State Agricultural College, Warner, Anna B. Catlin, Registrar 

East Central State College, Ada, W. Harvey Faust, Registrar 

Eastern Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Wilburton, Larry Etta Rice, 
Chief Clerk and Registrar 

Langston University, Langston, C. D. Batchelor, Registrar 

Northeastern Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Miami, Mrs. J. C. 
Hutts, Registrar 

Northeastern State College, Tahlequah, Noble Bryan, Registrar 

Northern Oklahoma Junior College, Tonkawa, The Registrar 

Northwestern State College, Alva, Aurice Huguley, Registrar 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater, Raymond Girod, Registrar 

Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee, L. E. Solomon, Registrar 

Oklahoma City University, Oklahoma City, L. A. Jones, Registrar 

Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha, Sam Evans, Registrar 

University of Oklahoma, Norman, J. E. Fellows, Dean of Admissions and Records 

Panhandle Agricultural and Mechanical College, Goodwell, E. Lee Nichols, Jr., Reg- 
istrar 

Phillips University, Enid, M. H. Ziegler, Registrar 

Southeastern State College, Durant, Sam O. Pool, Registrar 

Southwestern State College, Weatherford, Millie A. Thomas, Registrar 

University of Tulsa, Tulsa, George V. Metzel, Registrar 


OREGON 


Cascade College, Portland, Philip S$. Clapp, Dean and Registrar 

Concordia College, Portland, Donald W. Lorenz, Registrar 

Eastern Oregon College of Education, La Grande, Lyle H. Johnson, Registrar 
George Fox College, Newberg, Mary C. Sutton, Registrar 

Lewis and Clark College, Portland, William H. Norris, Registrar 

Linfield College, McMinnville, E. A. Whitman, Registrar 

Marylhurst College, Marylhurst, Sister Adele Maureen, Registrar 

Oregon College of Education, Monmouth, R. E. Lieuallen, Registrar 

Oregon State College, Corvallis, D. T. Ordeman, Registrar 

University of Oregon, Eugene, Clifford L. Constance, Registrar 

University of Oregon Dental School, Portland, The Registrar’s Office 

Pacific University, Forest Grove 

University of Portland, Portland, Charles E. Lauer, Registrar 

Reed College, Portland, Margaret A. Scott, Registrar 

Southern Oregon College of Education, Ashland, Mabel W. Winston, Registrar 
Willamette University, Salem, H. B. Jory, Registrar 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Albright College, Reading, Anna R. Penninger, Registrar 

Allegheny College, Meadville, The Registrar 

Alliance College, Cambridge Springs, John A. Jadus, Registrar 

Beaver College, Jenkintown, Mrs. Ruth S. Lindemann, Registrar; Marjorie Darling, 
Director of Admissions 

Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Mrs. Marian C. Anderson, Recorder 

Bucknell University, Lewisburg, George R. Faint, Registrar 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, W. L. Rogers, Registrar; J. M. Daniels, 
Chairman of Admissions 
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Cedar Crest College, Allentown, Elizabeth Mae Curtis, Registrar 

Chatham College, Pittsburgh, Phyllis Uphill, Registrar and Assistant Dean 

Chestnut Hill College, Philadelphia, Sister M. Clare Joseph, Registrar 

Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester, Lucile B. Knapp, Registrar 

Dickinson College, Carlisle, A. W. Climenhaga, Registrar; Benjamin D. James, 
Director of Admissions and Dean of Freshmen 

Dickinson School of Law, Carlisle, D. Fenton Adams, Acting Dean 

Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Mrs. Helen J. Tavenner 

Dropsie College for Hebrew and Cognate Learning, Philadelphia, Sarai Zausmer, 
Registrar 

Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Maurice J. Murphy, Registrar; Rev. S. J. Federici, 
C.S.Sp., Director of Admissions 

Eastern Baptist College, St. Davids, V. Jean Whittaker, Registrar 

Eastern Pilgrim College, Allentown, Lucille Trumpe, Registrar 

Elizabethtown College, Elizabethtown, Henry G. Bucher, Dean 

Faith Theological Seminary, Philadelphia, Peter Stam, Jr., Dean and Registrar 

Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Yvonne E. Gibbel, Recorder 

Gannon College, Erie, Rev. Robert Levis, Registrar 

Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Mrs. Lucille D. Henery, Registrar 

Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Charles R. Wolfe, Registrar 

Grove City College, Grove City, Harold O. White, Registrar 

Gwynedd-Mercy Junior College, Gwynedd Valley, Sister M. John Aloyse, Registrar 

Hershey Junior College, Hershey, V. H. Fenstermacher, Dean 

Immaculata College, Immaculata, Sister Margaret Mary, Registrar 

The Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, George A. Bennett, 
M.D., Dean 

Juniata College, Huntingdon, A. William Engel, Jr., Registrar 

Keystone Junior College, La Plume, The Registrar 

King’s College, Wilkes-Barre, The Registrar 

La Salle College, Philadelphia, Brother G. Joseph, Registrar 

Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Gladys Fencil, Registrar 

Lehigh University, South Bethlehem, The Registrar 

Lincoln University, Lincoln University, Paul Kuehner, Registrar 

Lycoming College, Williamsport, G. H. Gramley, Director of Admissions 

Marywood College, Scranton, Sister M. Margrete, Registrar 

Mercyhurst College, Erie, Sister M. Francesca, Registrar 

Messiah College, Grantham, C. O. Wittlinger, Registrar and Admissions Officer 

College Misericordia, Dallas, Sister Mary Rosaire, Registrar 

Moore Institute of Art, Philadelphia, Mrs. Barbara Phillips, Registrar 

Moravian College and Theological Seminary, Bethlehem, Samuel R. Kilpatrick, 
Registrar 

Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh, Sister M. Madeleine Sophie, Registrar 

Muhlenberg College, Allentown, George A. Frounfelker, Director, Records, Place- 
ment, and Counseling 

The Academy of the New Church, Bryn Athyn, Charles S. Cole, Jr., Director of 
Admissions 

Penn Hall Junior College, Chambersburg, Office of the Dean 

Pennsylvania Military College, Chester, Clarence R. Moll, Dean of Admissions and 
Student Personnel 

Pennsylvania State University, University Park, C. O. Williams, Dean of Admis- 
sions and Registrar 

Pennsylvania State College of Optometry, Philadelphia, Robert Spreat, Registrar 
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University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, James A. Newpher, Registrar; Arthur R. 
Owens, Assistant Registrar 

Philadelphia Bible Institute, Philadelphia, Rev. Clair M. Hitz, Registrar 

Philadelphia College of Osteopathy, Philadelphia, Thomas M. Rowland, Jr., Di- 
rector of Admissions 

Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science, Philadelphia, John E. Kramer, 
Registrar 

Philadelphia Textile Institute, Philadelphia, Donald B. Partridge, Director of Ad- 
missions and Placement; Paul J. Gebert, Registrar 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, J. G. Quick, Registrar; Endicott Batchelder, 
Assistant University Registrar 

The Pittsburgh Xenia Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh, Evelyn Fulton, Registrar 

Rosemont College, Rosemont, Mother Mary St. Stephen, Registrar 

St. Francis College, Loretta, Father Gabriel, Dean 

Saint Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, Michael P. Boland, Registrar 

St. Vincent College, Latrobe, Jude L. Coughlin, Registrar 

University of Scranton, Scranton, Frank J. O'Hara, Registrar 

Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Sister Rose Irene Boggs, Registrar 

State Teachers College, California, Lillian Piribek, Registrar 

State Teachers College, Indiana, Mary L. Esch, Registrar 

State Teachers College, West Chester, B. Paul Rose, Registrar 

Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Mrs. Sara B. Stevens, Registrar 

Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, John M. Moore, Registrar 

Temple University, Philadelphia, John M. Rhoads, Registrar; John G. Berrier, 
Assistant Registrar 

Thiel College, Greenville, H. G. Gebert, Registrar 

Ursinus College, Collegeville, William S. Pettit, Registrar; Geoffrey Dolman, 
Assistant Registrar 

Villa Maria College, Erie, The Registrar 

Villanova College, Villanova, Rev. Thomas A. Burk, O.S.A., Registrar 

Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, Ralph W. Thomas, Dean of the 
College; Frederick Frank, Secretary of Admissions 

Waynesburg College, Waynesburg, M. K. Talpas, Registrar 

Westminster College, New Wilmington, Isabel Ramsey, Recorder 

Wilkes College, Wilkes-Barre, John P. Whitby, Registrar 

Wilson College, Chambersburg, Janet Jacobs, Registrar; Mrs. Paul Leitch, Director 
of Admissions 

York Junior College, York, Charles E. Rollins, Dean 


PUERTO RICO 


Catholic University of Puerto Rico, Ponce, Sister James Cecilia, C.S.J., Registrar; 
Sister M. Joseph Lorraine, C.S.J. 

Jniversity of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, Harris F. Bunker, Registrar 

University of Puerto Rico, College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Mayaguez, 
Petion Rivera Salgado, Registrar 

College of the Sacred Heart, Santurce, Mother Dolores Sarre, Registrar 


RHODE ISLAND 


Brown University, Providence, Milton E. Noble, Recorder; Emery R. Walker, Dean 
of Admissions 

Bryant College, Providence, E. Gardner Jacobs, Vice President 

Brown University, Pembroke College, Providence, Dorothy S. Horton, Recorder 
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Providence-Barrington Bible College, Providence, George H. Cramer, Registrar 

Providence College, Providence, Daniel M. Galliher, Registrar; Rev. Royal J. Gard- 
ner, O.P., Assistant Registrar 

Rhode Island College of Education, Providence, W. Christina Carlson, Registrar 

Rhode Island School of Design, Providence, George L. Bradley, Registrar 

University of Rhode Island, Kingston, John C. Weldin, Registrar; James W. East- 
wood, Director of Admissions 

Salve Regina College, Newport, Sister Mary Martina, R.S.M. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Allen University, Columbia, R. L. Peguese, Registrar 

Anderson College, Anderson, Margaret Garrett, Registrar 

Bob Jones University, Greenville, Roy I. Mumme, Registrar 

The Citadel, Charleston, Col. J. W. Duckett, Registrar 

Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson, K. N. Vickery, Registrar 

Columbia Bible College, Columbia, Kathryn L. Warren, Registrar 

Columbia College, Columbia, Mrs. Ruth H. Lightsey, Registrar 

Converse College, Spartanburg, Louisa Trawick, Registrar 

Erskine College, Due West, Robert C. Brownlee, Business Manager and Registrar 

Furman University, Greenville, C. L. Rasor, Registrar 

Furman University, Woman’s College, Greenville, Eula Barton, Registrar 

Lander College, Greenwood, The Registrar 

Limestone College, Gaffney, Miriam A. Thompson, Registrar 

Morris College, Sumter, C. R. Mitchell, Registrar 

Newberry College, Newberry, James C. Abrams, Registrar 

Presbyterian College, Clinton, G. E. Campbell, Registrar 

South Carolina State Agricultural and Mechanical College, Orangeburg, J. D. 
McGhee, Registrar 

University of South Carolina, Columbia, Henry O. Strohecker, Registrar 

Winthrop College, Rock Hill, John G. Kelly, Registrar 

Wofford College, Spartanburg, S. F. Logan, Registrar 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Augustana College, Sioux Falls, I. B. Hauge, Registrar 

Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell, J. J. Knox, Registrar and Dean 

General Beadle State Teachers College, Madison, P. E. Tyrell, Registrar 

Huron College, Huron, Noble C. Gantvoort, Registrar 

Mount Marty College, Yankton, Sister M. Stanislaus 

Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen, Maurice W. Manbeck, Director of 
Admissions and Student Personnel 

Sioux Falls College, Sioux Falls, R. R. Jeschke, Dean 

South Dakota School of Mines and Technology, Rapid City, Robert H. Moore, 
Registrar 

South Dakota State College, Brookings, D. B. Doner, Registrar 

University of South Dakota, Vermillion, H. W. Frankenfeld, Registrar 

Southern State Teachers College, Springfield, M. E. Burgi, Registrar 


TENNESSEE 


Austin Peay State College, Clarksville, M. P. Bowman, Dean and Registrar 
Belmont College, Nashville, Office of the Registrar 

Carson-Newman College, Jefferson City, Mrs. Nina M. Rubin, Registrar 
University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, Reuben W. Holland, Registrar 
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Christian Brothers College, Memphis, Brother Thomas, F.S.C., Dean 

David Lipscomb College, Nashville, Ralph R. Bryant, Registrar 

East Tennessee State College, Johnson City, William M. Beasley, Registrar 

Fisk University, Nashville, Harold F. Smith, Registrar 

Freed-Hardeman College, Henderson, E. Claude Gardner, Registrar 

King College, Bristol, Jack Snider, Registrar 

Knoxville College, Knoxville, Frances E. Clark, Registrar 

Lambuth College, Jackson, Everette L. Walker, Dean and Registrar 

Lane College, Jackson, George L. Thacker, Registrar 

Lee College, Cleveland, Robert Humbertson, Registrar and Dean of Students 

Le Moyne College, Memphis, Margaret Bush, Registrar 

Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate, Hugh T. Ramsey, Registrar 

Maryville College, Maryville, Viola M. Lightfoot, Assistant to the Dean of Stu- 
dents 

Meharry Medical College, Nashville, J. R. Smothers, Jr., Registrar 

Memphis State College, Memphis, R. P. Clark, Registrar 

Middle Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro, N. C. Beasley, Director of Ad- 
missions 

Milligan College, Milligan College, Lois Hale, Registrar 

Morristown Normal and Industrial College, Morristown, Paul A. Edwards, 
Registrar 

Scarritt College for Christian Workers, Nashville, The Registrar 

Siena College, Memphis, Sister M. Jamesetta, Registrar 

The University of the South, Sewanee, Ben F. Cameron, Director of Admissions 

Southern College of Optometry, Memphis, E. B. Vaughn, Registrar 

Southern Missionary College, Collegedale, Registrar 

Southwestern College at Memphis, Memphis, Malcolm Evans, Registrar 

Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial State College, Nashville, F. J. D. McKinney, 
Chairman of Admissions 

Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville, Austin W. Smith, Registrar 

The University of Tennessee, Knoxville, R. F. Thomason, Dean of Admissions 
and Records 

University of Tennessee, School of Social Work, Nashville, Clyde W. Linville, Jr., 
Chairman, Admissions Committee 

The University of Tennessee, Martin Branch, Martin, Myrtle H. Phillips, Registrar 

Trevecca Nazarene College, Nashville, Amy L. Person, Registrar 

Tusculum College, Greensville, Henry B. Refo, Registrar 

Union University, Jackson, The Registrar 

Vanderbilt University, Nashville, James L. Buford, Registrar 

William Jennings Bryan University, Dayton, Lois Weyhe, Registrar 


TEXAS 


Abilene Christian College, Abilene, Kenneth Rasco, Registrar 

Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, College Station, Office of the 
Registrar 

Amarillo College, Amarillo, J. F. Balderston, Registrar 

Arlington State College, Arlington, B. C. Barnes, Registrar 

Austin College, Sherman, Perrin C. Smith, Registrar 

Baylor University, Waco, Alton B. Lee, Registrar 

Bishop College, Marshall, J. D. Hurd, Registrar 

Blinn College, Brenham, Henry J. Boehm, Registrar 
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University of Corpus Christi, University Heights, Corpus Christi, A. H. Wilcox, 
Registrar and Director of Admissions 

Decatur Baptist College, Decatur, Ray H. Watkins, Registrar 

East Texas Baptist College, Marshall, S. E. Smith, Registrar 

East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce, John S. Windell, Registrar 

Frank Phillips College, Borger, J. W. Dillard, Dean and Registrar 

Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene, The Registrar 

Howard County Junior College, Big Spring, Bernard M. Keese, Dean, Registrar, 
and General Admission Officer 

Howard Payne College, Brownwood, The Registrar 

Huston-Tillotson College, Austin, J. L. McNealy, Dean and Registrar 

The University of Houston, Houston, Ramon A. Vitulli, Registrar; Doris L. Sather, 
Registrar, Downtown School 

Incarnate Word College, San Antonio, Sister M. Antoninus, Registrar 

Jarvis Christian College, Hawkins, Mrs. V. Carney-Waddleton, Registrar 

McMurry College, Abilene, Jerome Vannoy, Registrar 

Mary Harden-Baylor College, Belton, Alta Bell Kemp, Registrar 

Midwestern University, Wichita Falls, Mrs. J. H. Jameson, Registrar 

North Texas State College, Denton, Alex Dickie, Registrar 

Odessa College, Odessa, Jack Rodgers, Dean and Registrar 

Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, Sister M. Annunciata, Registrar 

Pan American College, Edinburg, H. H. Gauding, Registrar 

Prairie View Agricultural and Mechanical College, Prairie View, L. C. McMillan, 
Acting Registrar 

The Rice Institute, Houston, J. D. Thomas, Acting Registrar 

St. Edward’s University, Austin, The Registrar 

St. Mary’s University of San Antonio, San Antonio, Rev. Thomas J. Treadaway, 
Registrar 

University of St. Thomas, Houston, Rev. John D. Sheehy, C.S.B., Registrar 

Sacred Heart Dominican College, Houston, Sister N. Gerard, O.P., Registrar 

Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, Reed Lindsey, Registrar 

San Angelo College, San Angelo, Floyd D. Base, Dean and Registrar 

San Antonio College, San Antonio, Glynda B. Brown, Registrar 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Leonard G. Nystrom, Registrar 

South Texas College, Houston, Mrs. Harry Hutchens, Registrar 

Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, Seminary Hill, Fort Worth, Katie 
Reed, Registrar 

Southwestern Junior College, Keene, Paul L. Wilson, Registrar 

Southwestern Medical School of the University of Texas, Dallas, Anne Rucker, 
Registrar 

Southwestern University, Georgetown, Pearl A. Neas, Registrar 

Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos, J. Lloyd Read, Registrar 

Southwestern Bible Institute, Waxahachie, Joseph M. Gutel, Registrar 

Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College, Nacogdoches, The Registrar 

Sul Ross State College, Alpine, Anna D. Linn, Registrar 

Tarleton State College, Stephenville, J. E. Tompkins, Jr., Registrar 

Temple Junior College, Temple, H. M. Dawson, Associate Dean and Registrar 

Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Calvin A. Cumbie, Registrar 

Texas College, Tyler, Mrs. Eugene B. Long, Registrar 

Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville, George W. McCullen, Registrar 

Texas Lutheran College, Seguin, Arthur G. Gustafson, Registrar 
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Texas Southern University, Houston, William H. Belle, Registrar and Director of 
Admissions 

Texas Southmost College, Brownsville, Dawson De Viney, Dean and Registrar 

Texas State College for Women, Denton, Francis W. Emerson, Registrar 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock, W. P. Clement, Registrar 

University of Texas, Austin, W. Byron Shipp, Registrar and Director of Admis- 
sions; John W. Brown, Assistant Registrar 

The University of Texas Medical Branch, Galveston, Registrar 

Texas Wesleyan College, Fort Worth, Harry W. Rice, Registrar 

Texas Western College, El Paso 

Trinity University, San Antonio, Clifford H. Perea, Registrar 

Victoria Junior College, Victoria, The Registrar 

Wayland Baptist College, Plainview, Audrey H. Boles, Registrar 

West Texas State College, Canyon, Frank H. Morgan, Registrar 

Wharton County Junior College, Wharton, Mrs. Merle DeBona, Registrar 

Wiley College, Marshall, The Registrar 


UTAH 


Brigham Young University, Provo, Bliss H. Crandall, Admissions and Records; 
Lucile Spencer, Acting Registrar; Orrin H. Jackson 

Carbon College, Price, Rulon A. Bryner, Registrar 

Dixie Junior College, St. George, B. Glen Smith, Registrar 

McCune School of Music and Art, Salt Lake City, Iota Hoggan, Registrar 

College of St. Mary-of-the-Wasatch, Salt Lake City, Sister M. Bethania, Registrar 

Snow College, Ephraim, Lee R. Thompson, Registrar 

College of Southern Utah, Cedar City, J. H. Plummer, Registrar 

Utah Agricultural College, Logan, W. H. Bell, Registrar 

University of Utah, Salt Lake City, J. A. Norton, Registrar 

Weber College, Ogden, Clarisse H. Hall, Registrar 

Westminster College, Salt Lake City, Evelyn Baldwin, Registrar 


VERMONT 


Middlebury College, Middlebury, Marion E. Holmes, Registrar 

Norwich University, Northfield, The Registrar 

St. Michael's College, Winooski, Thomas A. Garrett, Registrar 

University of Vermont and State Agricultural College, Burlington, Harold C. 


Collins, Director of Admissions and Records; Dorothy Pearson, Recorder; 
Robert N. Searles, Assistant Director of Admissions and Records 


VIRGINIA 


Averett College, Danville, Mary C. Frigate, Dean and Registrar 

Bridgewater College, Bridgewater, John W. Boitnott, Dean 

Eastern Mennonite College, Harrisonburg, John R. Mumaw, Acting President 
Emory and Henry College, Emory, Nicholas C. Brown, Registrar 

Ferrum Junior College, Ferrum, Elmer A. Thompson 

Hampton Institute, Hampton, William M. Cooper, Registrar 

Hollins College, Hollins College, Mrs. Margaret Eldridge, Registrar 

Institute of Textile Technology, Charlottesville, Mrs. May A. Colver, Registrar 
Longwood College, Farmville, Virgilia I. Bugg, Registrar 

Lynchburg College, Lynchburg, Blanche Latham, Registrar 

Madison College, Harrisonburg, Helen M. Frank, Registrar 

Marion College, Marion, The Registrar’s Office 

Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Marguerite Hillhouse, Registrar 
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Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg, Louis C. Guenther, Registrar 

Radford College, Radford, Mrs. Celene H. Gardner, Registrar 

Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Sheila Armstrong, Registrar 

Randolph-Macon Woman's College, Lynchburg, Annie Whiteside, Registrar 

University of Richmond, Richmond College, Richmond, Helen A. Monsell, 
Registrar 

University of Richmond, Westhampton College, Richmond, Catherine Bell, Registrar 

Richmond Professional Institute, Richmond, Margaret L. Johnson, Registrar; H. 
Tudor Westover, Dean of Admissions 

Roanoke College, Salem, C. H. Bast, Registrar 

St. Paul’s Polytechnic Institute, Lawrenceville, T. H. E. Jones, Registrar 

Shenandoah College and Shenandoah Conservatory of Music, Dayton, C. H. Connor, 
Registrar 

Southern Seminary and Junior College, Buena Vista, Mrs. H. Russell Robey, 
Director 

Stratford College, Danville, Marguerite Carter, Registrar 

Sullins College, Bristol, Raymond A. Bailey, Registrar 

Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Jeannette Boone, Recorder 

Virginia Military Institute, Lexington, Colonel William Couper, Registrar 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Clarice Slusher, Registrar 

Virginia State College, Norfolk Division, Norfolk, Joseph W. Brown, Registrar 

Virginia State College, Petersburg, J. Louise Barrett, Registrar 

Virginia Union University, Richmond, Theresita N. Braxton, Registrar 

University of Virginia, Charlottesville, George O. Ferguson, Jr., Registrar 

Virginia Theological Seminary, Alexandria, Mrs. James H. Brown, Admissions 
Secretary 

Washington and Lee University, Lexington, E. H. Howard, Registrar 

College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, J. Wilfred Lambert, Registrar 

College of William and Mary, Virginia Polytechnic Institute in Norfolk, Norfolk, 
E. B. Richards, Registrar 


WASHINGTON 


Central Washington College of Education, Ellensburg, Perry Mitchell, Registrar 

Centralia Junior College, Centralia, Arthur W. Ehret, Registrar 

Clark College, Vancouver, M. J. Greenshields, Registrar and Bursar 

Columbia Basin College, Pasco, George P. Askegaard, Registrar 

Eastern Washington College of Education, Cheney, C. W. Quinley, Jr., Registrar 

Everett Junior College, Everett, Gertrude T. Van Arkel, Registrar 

Gonzaga University, Spokane, Rev. J. F. Gubbins, Registrar 

Grays Harbor College, Aberdeen, Catherine Gibson, Registrar 

Holy Names College, Spokane, Sister M. Margaret Ruth, Registrar 

Northwest Bible College, Seattle, A. D. Millard, Registrar 

Pacific Lutheran College, Parkland, Philip E. Hauge, Dean and Registrar 

College of Puget Sound, Tacoma, Richard Dale Smith, Registrar and Director of 
Admissions 

Saint Edward’s Seminary, Kenmore, William J. Lee, Registrar 

St. Martin’s College, Olympia, Meinrad J. Gaul, O.S.B., Dean of Instruction and 
Registrar 

Seattle Pacific College, Seattle, E. Walter Helsel, Registrar 

Seattle University, Seattle, Mrs. Jeanne B. Davis, Registrar 

State College of Washington, Pullman, Claude Simpson, Director of Admissions 
and Registrar 

Walla Walla College, College Place, Mrs. Irene Black, Registrar 
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University of Washington, Seattle, Mrs. Ethelyn Toner, Registrar 

Wenatchee Junior College, Wenatchee, Mrs. Dorotha E. Clay, Registrar and Bursar 
Western Washington College of Education, Bellingham, Donald A. Ferris, Registrar 
Whitman College, Walla Walla, Douglas V. McClane, Director of Admissions 
Whitworth College, Spokane, Estella E. Baldwin, Registrar 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Alderson-Broaddus College, Philippi, Lyle E. Herod, Registrar and Director of 
Admissions 

Bethany College, Bethany, Kenneth W. Haney, Registrar 

Bluefield State College, Bluefield, S. J. Wright, President 

Concord College, Athens, S. L. McGraw, Registrar 

Davis and Elkins College, Elkins, Fred A. Miller, Registrar 

Fairmont State College, Fairmont, Otis H. Milan, Jr., Registrar and Director of 
Admissions 

Glenville State College, Glenville, Denver F. Arnett, Registrar 

Marshall College, Huntington 

Mason College of Music and Fine Arts, Charleston, Grace Martin Taylor, Registrar; 
Lois Kaufman 

Morris Harvey College, Charleston, Elbert W. Ockerman, Dean of Admissions and 


Records 

Potomac State School of West Virginia University, Keyser, K. S. McKee, Dean and 
Registrar 

Salem College, Salem, Alta L. Van Horn, Registrar 

Shepherd College, Shepherdstown, The Registrar 

West Liberty State College, West Liberty, Jesse J. Pugh, Registrar 

West Virginia Institute of Technology, Montgomery, The Registrar 

West Virginia State College, Institute, Daniel P. Lincoln, Registrar 

West Virginia University, Morgantown, J. Everett Long, Registrar and Chairman 
of Admissions 

West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon, A. A. Schoolcraft, Dean and 


Registrar 
WISCONSIN 


Alverno College, Milwaukee, Sister M. Edmond, O.S.F., Registrar 

Beloit College, Beloit, Bessie M. Weirick, Registrar 

The Cardinal Stritch College, Milwaukee, Sister Mary Magdeleine, O.S.F., Registrar 

Carroll College, Waukesha, Royanna Benjamin, Registrar 

Concordia College, Milwaukee, Paul F. Koehncke, Registrar 

Dominican College, Racine, Sister M. Theodore, O.P., Registrar 

Eau Claire State Teachers College, Eau Claire, Leonard C. Haas, Dean of Registration 

Edgewood College, Madison, Sister Mary Joan, Registrar 

Holy Family College, Manitowoc, Sister Mary Dominic, Registrar 

Lawrence College, Appleton, Dorothy H. Draheim, Registrar 

Layton School of Art, Milwaukee, Ted B. Fitzwater, Registrar 

Marian College, Fond du Lac, Sister M. Gertrudis, C.S.A., Registrar 

Marquette University, Milwaukee, George E. Vander Beke, Registrar 

Milton College, Milton, J. L. Skaggs, Registrar 

Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee, Ruth Damkoehler, Registrar 

Milwaukee School of Engineering, Milwaukee, Glenn A. Christians, Director of 
Admissions 

Mission House College, Plymouth, The Registrar 

Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, Sister Mary Norman, S.S.N.D., Registrar 
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Nashotah House, Nashotah, Rev. Robert L. Jacoby, Registrar 

The Institute of Paper Chemistry, Appleton, Harry F. Lewis, Dean; J. Edward Todd, 
Assistant Dean 

Ripon College, Ripon, Elva Boettcher, Registrar 

Saint Francis Major Seminary, Milwaukee, Rev. Francis J. Bisenius, Registrar 

St. Norbert College, West De Pere, Rev. G. G. Claridge, Registrar 

State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Lurlyn Williams, Registrar 

Stout State College, Menomonie, Gertrude M. O’Brien, Registrar 

United States Armed Forces Institute, Madison, Charles V. LaDuke, Chief, Registra- 
tion Division 

Viterbo College, LaCrosse, Sister M. Dolorita, Registrar 

Wisconsin State College at Platteville, Platteville, Milton Longhorn, Registrar 

Wisconsin State College, River Falls, E. J. Prucha, Registrar 

Wisconsin State College, Stevens Point, Gilbert Faust, Registrar 

Wisconsin State College, Whitewater, Registrar 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, Kenneth Little, Registrar 


WYOMING 


Casper Junior College, Casper, M. F. Griffith, Dean 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, R. E. McWhinnie, Registrar 


CANADA 


Acadia University, Wolfville, Nova Scotia, R. M. Thompson, Registrar 

University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, Geoffrey Bradford Taylor, Registrar 

University of British Columbia, Vancouver, British Columbia, Charles B. Wood, 
Registrar 

Carleton College, Ottawa, Ontario, J. A. B. McLeish, Registrar 

McGill University, Montreal, Quebec, T. H. Matthews, Registrar 

McMaster University, Hamilton, Ontario, C. Linton, Acting Registrar 

The University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Manitoba, D. Chevrier, Registrar 

Mount Saint Vincent College, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Sister Anne Gertrude, Registrar 

Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, Ontario, A. M. Porter, Registrar 

Queens University, Kingston, Ontario, Jean Royce, Registrar 

St. Francis Xavier University, Antigonish, Nova Scotia, The Registrar 

The University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, N. K. Cram, Registrar 

Sir George Williams College, Montreal, Douglass Burns Clarke, Registrar 

University of Toronto, Toronto, Ontario, J. C. Evans, Registrar 

University of Western Ontario, London, Ontario, Helen M. B. Allison, Registrar 


CUBA 
Universidad de Santa Tomas de Villaneuva, Marianao, La Habana, Martha de la 
Portilla, Registrar 


EGYPT 
The American University at Cairo, Cairo, The Registrar 
THAILAND 
The College of Education, Bangkok, Chaiwat Yuktiratna, Registrar 


MEXICO 


Instituto Technologico y de Estudios Superiores de Monterrey, Monterrey, N.L., 
Fernando Garcia Roel, Dean of Admissions and Registrar 
Mexico City College, Mexico, D.F., Mrs. Elizabeth Lopez, Registrar 
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PHILIPPINES 


University of the East, Manila, Fidel R. Colmenar, Registrar of the University 
University of the Philippines, Quezon City, Arturo M. Guerrerro, Registrar 


REPUBLIC OF LEBANON 


American University of Beirut, Beirut, Farid A. Fuleihan, Registrar 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


Roy W. Bixler, 2492 W. Dinsley Drive, Decatur, Georgia 

Alice L. Butler, E. Chestnut Street, Oxford, Ohio 

Lorena M. Church, 2025 Melrose, Rockford, Illinois 

Edith C. Cockins, 1580 Guilford Road, Columbus, Ohio 

Allen C. Conger, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio 

Thomas Aubrey Cookson, 409 North Park, Bloomington, Indiana 

Alfred D. Donovan, Vice-President, Seton Hall University, South Orange, New 
Jersey 

C. E. Friley, President, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 

James A. Gannett, University of Maine, Orono, Maine 

Ezra L Gillis, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 

M. E. Gladfelter, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Ralph E. Hill, 113 Coral Avenue, Louisville 6, Kentucky 

William S. Hoffman, Lycoming College, Williamsport, Pennsylvania 

E. J. Howell, President, Tarleton State College, Stephenville, Texas 

F, Taylor Jones, Room D1203, 270 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

Fred L. Kerr, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas 

Arthur H. Larson, Eastman School of Music, University of Rochester, Rochester, 
New York 

E. B. Lemon, Dean of Administration, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon 

J. C. MacKinnon, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Florence McGahey, 1267 South 27th, Lincoln, Nebraska 

C. S. Marsh, Apt. #1, 3203 Sawtelle Boulevard, Los Angeles 66, California 

E. J. Matthews, University of Texas, Austin, Texas 

William L. Mayer, 1609 Gentry Street, Clearwater, Florida 

Ernest C. Miller, 421 West Lexington Street, Danville, Kentucky 

John P. Mitchell, Stanford University, Stanford, California 

K. P. R. Neville, R.R. #3, London, Ontario, Canada 

Ella Oleson, 115 South Polk Street, Moscow, Idaho 

Alfred H. Parrott, Executive Secretary, Alumni and Former Student Association, 
State College Station, Fargo, North Dakota 

E. B. Pierce, Alumni Secretary, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Mary Elma Poole, The Town House, 5316 Pershing Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 

Carrie Mae Probst, 1000 St. Dunstans Road, Baltimore 12, Maryland 

Mrs. Helen Burgoyne Riker, 211 N. Spooner Street, Madison, Wisconsin 

G. W. Rosenlof, Administration Hall, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 

Ira M. Smith, Ann Arbor Federal Savings and Loan Association, 401 East Liberty, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 

C. P. Steimle, 317 S. Huron Street, Ypsilanti, Michigan 

R. B. Stone, 615 Russell Street, West Lafayette, Indiana 

G. P. Tuttle, 714 Delaware Avenue, Urbana, Illinois 

Raymond Walters, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21, Ohio 

Elida Yakeley, 7825 Exchange Place, La Jolla, California 
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EXECUTIVE 

Waites Gomi Gerpemk: FO win oo cc ccc ccices cccecccsass Miami University 
Roy Armstrong, President-Elect ..........-....005 University of North Carolina 
Enock C. Dyrness, Vice-President in 

Charge of Professional Activities ..............-0.-ese005 Wheaton College 
Clyde Vroman, Vice-President in Charge of Regional 

Associations and Membership Promotion ............ University of Michigan 
Weomnnae Ti. BN: GH: onc oon sccescccccevcecscsevens Occidental College 
B.. Vict Go, THMMMINE onic cee cccvccccescccceons Fordham University 
EPP OTETTTCTT TTT TT TT LTT Pace College 
Be Ss I cas 05 eh cacanseunaesacoiens Temple University 
Robert E. Hewes, Member-at-Large ........ Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Leonard G. Nystrom, Member-at-Large .......... Southern Methodist University 

BOARD OF EDITORS 
© A Fi I i i senccneninieiatesssaee vai sane tesuoe Pace College 
Nell M. Rothschild, Advertising Manager ............ Packer Collegiate Institute 
Edward M. Stout, Subscription Manager ............-....00: DePaul University 
William Glasgow Bowling, Book Review Editor .......... Washington University 
Eleanor Tibbetts, Professional Reading Editor ................ Gallaudet College 
Clyde Vroman, Regional Associations Editor ............ University of Michigan 
Marjorie M. Cutler, Associate Editor ............+++e000. University of Denver 
Thomas A. Garrett, Associate Editor ................... St. Michael’s College 
Charles E. Harrell, Associate Editor ..............cceeecees Indiana University 
Ramest 1. Disha, Aeseclete BAe oo 56 ccc ccccccveccccceseewes Ohio University 
D. T. Godemam, Acsoctate Batter .. 2... c ssc cecccccsccccves Oregon State College 
True E. Pettengill, Associate Editor ................5065 University of Minnesota 
BUDGET 
a, Ci I. is ie Kiiiccuesdesssasaeeieel Temple University 
SE I i ics sc ccoeiesecaevaesanseeueenene Miami University 
SECC T CTE TTT TT ere CT University of North Carolina 
Ry WH SI iv 6.0000 ee ceneuncddecetSecetseaseueneua Fordham University 
CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS 

Willem ©. Ai GH... «6 co hvescctadvenviwccees University of Alabama 
NR  eicu civic enesnrreceeneais Teachers College, Columbia University 
LEE CECT Tee eee TCT ree Louisiana State University 
I I ga 6.6554 50'6 senedense is edenennees4 anne St. Olaf College 
eee John Carroll University 
BS GUID obo 5 vc ssvckt0ennseceseunseeneneeenenerede Williams College 
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DELEGATES TO AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
(Listed here for convenience, but not properly a committee) 


PLEO COCO ET CT COe CCL CT TT ee eT Miami University 
EID 65 600s kenrdendnesdwssewetrers eee Temple University 
IN nc 5 sn gihcuadgheneisevesdanaeaed University of North Carolina 
DIE liek 605 cdccsneendneedokinueedeeenceny eae eens Pace College 
IN ia oc nuk i 44 hake eeedie se dcaseeeell Fordham University 
Pe NID sce wadwasvavadnewestenawaseeeenenee Valparaiso University 
EVALUATION AND STANDARDS 
i DSi Is. oda es ka cuedvcensccavacmebess Indiana University 
I EE OT eer Johns Hopkins University 
ON iva wy itsdannnntunssXdeceeeeawheeeee University of Buffalo 
ON eee ree er University of Kansas 
ERECT LETT TTT lawnedaua College of the Pacific 
SOTO COLE P LL POC PT CRIT ET OT Colorado A. & M. College 
os cu Kaas sen eedeedeeawses eedeeeeee University of Oklahoma 
EID 6 xh0ks ddd owen enon eeuweees Seauseeene ee Wheaton College 
HONORARY MEMBERSHIP 
Florence N. Brady, ex officio, Chairman ................005: Occidental College 
SI INS, og 05k. 650 54 a0 0 0ecenad Woodrow Wilson Junior College 
I IE 9 oo. onicd cat adrenenesiwneeaineee University of Connecticut 
RGR Urea OAR LER 85555555) vaca era Pu wile soveotio ete osu role rulareverereroreneatee Catholic University 
TE I ob tk deco edavenes veeseeneKer Texas Technological College 
RESOLUTIONS 
Edward W. Browne, Chairman .........5...0sseecceees Bluefield State College 
NY OD i ob ko se nean daertueseens University of Southern California 
EE a ns Gane ale eee ne Ke ke weer University of Louisville 
PUGET NN AGO MRD 5a co 50s eg ve: 0: 316. ailevelere soa oh sverenietostnsrerereieetete Iowa State College 
0 ere rere Case Institute of Technology 


AD HOC COMMITTEE TO CO-OPERATE WITH THE 
ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE HONOR SOCIETIES 


Gonsee Oi. Gente, CE ok vin dcecascevinsecans Central Michigan College 
DIE, «. cGreesinivnssacdiecse@iadeaves canna University of Toledo 
I ace bras ccsensix: waa ee acne aade aad mene eee ae Albion College 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON THE SELECTION OF FOREIGN STUDENTS 


(Co-operatively established by AACRAO and the 
Institute of International Education) 


ee ern rrr University of Oklahoma 
NE on nwthnce cee adawan wee Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
NONI 355.9 de winx 4aeew se ok 3 ew wie nae ee Vanderbilt University 
NN Sic eke xa ke Wckereetneneanbeeeakeeanen University of Minnesota 
I i 6-55 0'vie 0d Vk epee a eee ee Indiana University 
INE is coneeessgusseeusenees East Los Angeles Junior College 
COCO EE ELT PORTE ey ee New York University 
i i65a a i a sx wR oman wie eae Yale University 
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ee Oi I 5 bk ce een ckcareceeconauncasesesaereen Carleton College 
Ex Officio: 

NS SETTLE T FLEET OE PETE OER U.S. Office of Education 
Ee eT ET ST U.S. State Department 


PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES 


(Enock C. Dyrness, Vice-President in Charge of Professional Activities, is General 
Chairman of this committee and is ex officio a member of all subcommittees) 


A. GENERAL COMMITTEE 
All subcommittee chairmen, and: 


ee io ios oceaednkeekeeseneeteun Wheaton College 
I 55550406 0545508 46k ad OO oe State University of Iowa 
i Fe 6 I 6. 6.0088 o sev creeseuseieeeieeseeeeee Pace College 
5560 sexes dedeedneeeetene Southern Methodist University 
tnalgnie Bee POHCiE 6 css vo soe are 8 hrase oi a Nona eee University of Washington 
I I a io dic cvensnenns eaedeveanciese cue Ohio University 
B. ADMISSIONS POLICIES AND PRACTICES 
Ee PE Pe rr re ee Wayne University 
Clarence: Feo MINOR 5 sis Sis:8 04 hairs ee Mees waste eee Purdue University 
I Oe NE a caik dks 4d e050aad exessasetceseeee Duquesne University 
ke rrr ere University of Chicago 
EE Pe rrr re mre rrr Hillsdale College 
EE CE ipidyaxd iwaiee wend eewenvienanaees North Carolina State College 
C. CATALOGUES 
Meet Tih, De, GON ook os a 5 806 44RG 4 sheer Arizona State College 
oo bc tee arinnccnndeeeinesenees aman University of Denver 
ee le I ic niieis ca ckneudaeesbecerenuaes University of South Dakota 
I i ext seen tase decade tay eseneeeas Ohne nee St. Olaf College 
POCO CCe TPCT TERETE EET. Pee TT eT Ball State College 
BN Ty No 5 66 0k04ee skdcewndeeenwadeeneeel University of Nebraska 
EFF LOTS TEEPE EET PETTITT OT Michigan State University 
Cn PEUTUT OTC TCT TCT OOT TT Oe TT State College of Washington 
icc ne eus seetavedeegdnneanaenceenee Montana State University 
I sc ctvaus devenuen danas eee Washington University 
le EE poo veaaeuesane cuneseuss oecneegneeee University of Colorado 
I I hin 65096 x0 040 000deeeveeneanueuseeaeeeeee Gallaudet College 
D. ENROLLMENT TRENDS AND SPACE UTILIZATION 
Mak B. Seven, CD... oe oo eecccicrcceceveees Valparaiso University 
CN io ik oo 5s 4504000080000 08 000 Purdue University 
PETES Tee ee eee T eee CTT rece National College of Education 
6k 6 chi ciwnneadenees a Aeeewneee Michigan State University 
I IO og ii cnccteseveceseussesesousaneeel Ohio State University 
pT SPP PCCP PTET TTT TTC TTC Temple University 
E. EVALUATION OF FOREIGN CREDENTIALS 
Bien B, Gale, GI: 0 coos cco ccd tccciacanes University of California 
err rere rer rere te Indiana University 


ih I 6 9040 00. 5h cdinnenseees oeeeneeeens Pennsylvania State University 
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F. REPORT OF CREDIT GIVEN 


Mie NSKGat rel ACen OTEMAN © ss aoa hah as oe ok OS OS State University of Iowa 
ND i du 5s DNS KREG RERT EPS 6c SURE ORR University of Illinois 
I IOI 6 sc 55.65 adenine dae seen eete ne eaeenes Ohio State University 
G. HANDBOOK 
ee ee ere err Pe Oregon State College 
IG a6 65k beaks eo dee eede eee ReRROR EON University of Oregon 
I oe a in ee Satan a a ute agile itera Roe St a Idaho State College 
ei iinin tes ch EUR Kkaank eee ee Gs OS Stanford University 
PERF ET  E LC TO TI Te University of Pittsburgh 
H. HIGH SCHOOL-COLLEGE RELATIONS 
Pipe Gienpeen,; CaN zo «5 ase ce dscnecccsens Washington State College 
Walter Adamson ........ eee Te Te Te OT Teachers College of Connecticut 
ATS EO SR ar aed en ei aeRO ENC. University of New Hampshire 
TES SOU TS: ea er ee Iowa State Teachers College 
At ESE ATBOITIA IN e550 visio 0 4140450 eavarere ele eles Illinois State Normal University 
ee MONOD Sb icnses iwc edesdvememens Georgia Institute of Technology 
SEE POLE CEE RPC PLCC Te . Alabama A. & M. College 
ic iia 4 9 WAR bed Wok a University of Maine 
I 506 ease k ita be wesemeneen Carnegie Institute of Technology 
W. G. Fletcher ..... {sie sicntnate ns shentes see University of Delaware 
CONPST 2022 [07 FS ae ae ao ee ea SOEUR Le A Christian College 
PARSING UN RR ONISEE So gcc nes ore aire. ao Seails wc)si Shs ovecenabnleis orreuerenee St. Michael’s College 
ED Swiss +5096 50d a hay tose Nee haere e eee Kansas State College 
ET SECTS ECCT Tre RTT ee TT Oklahoma A. & M. College 
CS ee ee rere rer re Syracuse University 
SRE oe 6 dss snseveviaven®® oie sane eee University of Colorado 
SEE EEC PEE TOPE EP OO Louisiana State University 
IN, 6-6 ahve atta cee naee sane Eastern Oregon College of Education 
NE 5s 54 a vee Oke op aaa eee eee University of Florida 
NE Siig es i nena kdb oan ORR Meee Rae eee University of Minnesota 
COUN Ay TORIES oo os ccvsiccseaces itenweeteseeseeen eee Rutgers University 
I 86 Gi4:k.a Rak Oke ENED REE ES SHOR A MIN University of Arizona 
i ei ekasvieudnn cope eweweenae pean West Virginia University 
saa nad ae Se KER KC EE aeRO University of New Mexico 
IID si. beic ds Faso OKs dK eee ee xed Reese University of Wyoming 
I shew tn awnsradeeki ku nerweswedenn Mississippi State College 
i iic ah a backinans'ainviie kal ama ee aaa University of Kentucky 
Ep cNdxereidnietce sxc hiwe eee eae University of Utah 
I oe a5. 5s SEX Hie dm Wid SR Idaho State College 
EE, PE ois ck dteewveneweewenean Southern Methodist University 
OTOP ETT CETTE TC Wake Forest College 
6c h6 aca’ big Wc Wak a ewe kd Wale ele gue eon Purdue University 
I ike a vincdd eK I4 ee Keredes oeeeRIeRaeEN University of Arkansas 
TIO 6 cv iwavensaNwkwenieaeeencall College of William and Mary 
ED 443s 464 kev atteskw san cence sees aan University of Omaha 
CE eK enkswwe Moun eee Ae eee State University of Montana 
eT ere Ohio State University 
ED sain 5 asin odnenees sae seeeenmael George Washington University 


eS oe State Teachers College, Towson, Md. 
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TBE PD ok 6 6 cree crear cs cesuncesetresese University of Tennessee 
Di Be ED bib occsecsesetecseye ss Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
5590646664080 8 104s University of Wisconsin 
I I kas Sik xd ee esn ee esadkneendeneas Clemson Agricultural College 
I Th, FE ooo s6 +00 00500seneeeeanweeedieees Brown University 
ae re re University of California at Los Angeles 
NE ge cs va cekeenicennsceye ewe eRe Rena eee University of Michigan 


* Steering Committee 


I. STUDENT RETENTION AND WITHDRAWAL STUDY 


BR. Baad Tiemmenen GHAMOM: o.oo 5 5c csvenedccivesecs University of Tennessee 
De Ge, Ge 6 6 dk nes cee cnseesetseeneesesaean Georgetown University 
ee Ge I kkk knee de hn ceeeteerssevesciecess University of Michigan 
TO I v6 605s oes bad teeeeaeetre Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


J. PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Biioed Finns: Te, GHAR a oo hee x cenceninseeaenss Arizona State College 
Be NS nko 0x6 adnwsadcccosvneysemiae cee Yale University 
Jack IN. Williams .......-cse0 vireenne hese eeaeerns The Creighton University 
PECL Cee Tee ee ToT eee TT Ohio Wesleyan University 
ase ce heens ae san ee eneaaeas hen ee University of Michigan 
Se I bine 6h05<94 ce0nedterennsaseenieee Tarleton State College 
K. PLACEMENT 
5, Bet Tt: GI: ns oon se ccecendssieevesewes West Virginia University 
PTT OT eTET TTT CTT Te ree Te University of Houston 
Ee re rT Teachers College of Connecticut 
L. CO-OPERATION WITH GOVERNMENTAL AGENCIES 
ee Pe University of Tennessee 
ee GF oo ka csc tcccnedeiscceststeasisneion New York University 
TTT TTT Tee eT Tere Tee Western Reserve University 
BE is: UID kes Kanade camdeecetecasesiedsecese eee Duke University 
M. SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS 
Robert) BE. Maha: Chairman oa< oc csccescaeceeloee eacceaitiene womens Ohio University 
Si I: a I x 6064.4 05k eh eenndncueeenstesarasea Pace College 
N. MACHINE EQUIPMENT 
BE, BE De, CO oa so os hhc veciinvnsinarsoeemas Purdue University 
i, A Sosa bade kaebhe eee snneneaweeuneeeeass University of Pittsburgh 
OS EET CPT Te LTE re re Iowa State Teachers College 
NR 6 vdcceeeeceune da nnece cosas) eaeeeeeel Loyola University 
Eee Sere Western Michigan College of Education 
Be Be ID ic cdvnccdeseneweiienndqaeeesneeneeneeeee University of Illinois 
Dy Oe 6 a8 hind ck lewd ceerecnsekensevaeeeeneeeaen Purdue University 
O. OFFICE FORMS 
Cover Fr. Wee, CH: «6 o's cain ieteccccvcaseceinn Washington University 
Ck eT re rr ee rT Southeast Missouri State College 
ee ED 5k Kiosk cnkcneeeniqeeesaeeuet Georgia Institute of Technology 
I IN 6k 4 06004 oaws Hee ORE ORS Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 


ES Ive GROLGIO ES ose oes: 63 6 -sdore Sle OL vagwlaver eed chalet eee eRe ee Kansas State College 














166 ° COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY, FALL, 1956 
OE wa ak5ssvievsncess83oeseeeedeneewsenebenes The Principia 
ND icc b0ine* oer nneeedacamed eames Illinois Institute of Technology 
NE cdadis 5040 dsnenesenkadeabeees ae eeaenenn University of Illinois 
I ics oie hak WO ADAH We eaeee wee The Creighton University 
EE GE os sa a heedieeankwwenennekee eee eee Beloit College 
P, TRANSCRIPT ADEQUACY 
Howard B. Shontz, Chairman ................. University of California at Davis 
Ce POC reer TTT. Colorado State College of Education 
SE IIE vvsx sad ace vesactiwewveeeae Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
RSPPCMESR WINE EROISIS 5 5/5 :/si0-51.4/0:0:0°% 0180106 aie sel ctor eialsiotselais eye tolerates The Principia 
i 4 vicis 0iandntewnekes ness ekekee weal Boston University 
EEO ee reer e rer re rer ieee University of Kansas 
i is ciknseee dbase dae eiee ke eeeeee ene University of Wyoming 
i oven sash aces ne ew eee wee eer University of Washington 
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Placement Service 


AACRAO maintains a Placement Service, which serves as a clearing house for 
those seeking employment and those with vacancies to fill. The service is under the 
direction of J. Everett Long, West Virginia University, Morgantown. There is no 
charge for listing. 

There is a fee of $3.00, however, for those who wish to publish a notice on 
this page. They should send with their application for listing, copy for the adver- 
tisement (limited to 50 words) which they wish to insert. For insertions beyond 
the first, the charge is $1.00 an issue. Remittance in full in: favor of the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers should accompany 
the application. 

Correspondence, applications for listing, and inquiries about advertisements should 
be directed to Mr. Long. Requisitions and purchase orders should be directed to the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers, in care of 
Mr. Long. 

Neither the Association nor its Committee is an employment agency, and neither 
assumes any obligation as to qualifications of prospective employees or responsi- 
bility of employers. It is expected that at least some reply will be made to all 
those answering advertisements. 
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Fine Diplomas by WRIGHT 


“Outstanding Quality and Performance”’ 


merits your consideration 


Specializing in Diplomas for 85 years and serving a truly imposing 
list of educational institutions, we welcome the opportunity of offer- 
ing our services in the preparation of a specially designed diploma 
and submitting a proposal for comparison. No obligation incurred. 


E. A. WRIGHT COMPANY 


| Specializing in fine Diplomas 
Philadelphia New York Chicago 
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Mailing lists of 
1957 High School Seniors 
by City, County or State 


Special list of Catholic 
High School Seniors 


CRANE & MCGLENEN 
College Agents 
since 1890 


2620 N. Moreland Blvd. 
Cleveland 20, Ohio 


Write for details 














